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I. INTRODUCTION 


In tile fall of 1941, with the nation wavering on the verge of war, the 
staff of the Harvard Psychological Clinic embarked on a long-arranged-for 
study of undergraduate personalitles. Our five-year plan called for the 
continuation of the researches of 1934-1936, outlined in E^vploraiions m 
Pef'sonalitjf (17), with a revised scheme of concepts as well as some addi¬ 
tional techniques suitable to the investigation of certain areas of personality 
neglected in the previous study, the areas, namely, of sentiment, belief, and 
ideological conviction. 

This supplementary direction of interest and aim, dictated by the lop¬ 
sidedness of our earlier formulations, was consonant with the need keenly 
felt by those who were alive to the impending crisis, to estimate the nation's 
spiritual resources, to know what attitudes and assumptions flourished in 
different sections of the population, how forceful they were, how flexible to 
circumstance. Could it be truly said that there existed here In America a 
common heritage of values to which young men, whose destiny it has ever 
been to bear the brunt of wat, were so attached that to enlist in their defense 
would be no more than second n.nture? How and to what extent, we asked 
ourselves, would the participation of American youth in the war-and-peace 
effort of this era be affected by the possession of this or that Ideology or of 
no ideology at all? 

As it turned out, the acceleration of world events compelled us not only 
to terminate the whole project after the personalities of 11, instead of 100, 
individuals had been explored^ but to abandon our comprehensive plan for 
studying the genesis of ideologies, and to limit our researches in this sphere 
of personality to one aspect of the problem.—the operation of basic senti¬ 
ments. Thus, the facts, theories, and reflections presented here are derived 
from observations of an extremely small sample of the population, though 
not extremely small for a comprehensive study of the mutual relations of 
sentiments and thefv place in the total structure of personality. Indeed, as 
far as we know, no complete study of the affective organisation of a single 
individual is to be found in the whole literature of academic pS 5 ^chology, 
though many pages of theory have been written on the subject. 

The examination of sentiments was but a part, say a fifth part, of the 
total study, hut the facts that were tvimed up seemed sufficiently plentiful, 
interesting, and significant to warrant separate publication. Data pertaining 
to other areas of persona lit)'' will be reported in later papers. 

Sentiments for or against 80 or more objects or abstractions wore examined, 
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each in respect to its intensity, its stability, its inteneljitions with other 
sentiments, and, when leasable, its chief determinants. But the bulk of the 
data to be reported here pertains to sentiments towards war, religion, own 
parents, and sex,^ these four having been studied with more thoroughness 
than others. The subjects’ reactions to political issues and other matters 
will be mentioned whenever these are pertinent to the topic under discussion. 

^ Being mostly of the sort called clinical, our data lack the nice precision 
and apparent conclusiveness of results obtained by more formal methods, 
although in some other respects, in their exposition of subjective realities 
and of the relations of these realities to observable behavior, they seem to 
be closer to the facts of human personality than could have been arrays of 
figures turned out by the grand-scale use of standardised procedures. It 
seems to us, in any event, that our findings can serve as temporary fillers 
of the empty space pointed out by Newcomb and the Murphys when they 
said, '‘There are few investigations in which data concerning both attitudes 
and 'total personality' are to be found—except those, useless for our purposes, 
in which eacli has been inferred in circular fashion from the other.'’ These 
words were taken as an encouraging '^go-ahead,” if not a challenge, from 
authorities in the field, despite their declaration that "American psychologists 
have not, until recently perhaps, been hospitable even to tlie more objective 
methods of 'total personality’ study” (16). 

The reader may have noticed that in the above quotation from Murphy, 
Newcomb, and Murphy "attitudes” was the word used, whereas we have 
been talking all along of "sentiments,” Now^ as far as their statement is 
concerned it is justified whichever term is used; hut the discrepancy raises 
a question of usage, In simple lay language our clinical task was to dis- 
covei: “how certain men felt about certain things,” about their own partici¬ 
pation in the war (situations of a certain kind calling for activities of a 
certain kind), about religion (beliefs of a certain kind), about their parents 
(two concrete objects.), and about sex (activities with objects of a certain 
kind). Judgments as to how they felt about these situations, activities, and 
objects were based on what they said they felt, on what they did when con¬ 
fronted by them, and on how they responded when faced by certain specially 
designed tasks and tests. Now, the consistent recurrence of the same feeling 
towards a certain entity is evidence of a more or less enduring disposition 
of personality, a disposition which has been termed an "attitude” by some 
and a "sentiment” by others. These are the only two terms for such a 
disposition that have wide currency today. Broadly speaking, they arc more 

^Most of the data on sentiments towards sex had to be omitted due to lack of space, 
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or less syjionymous. To be sure, ench has been defined in such a varlet}^ of 
ways that it is possible to fintl sc'veral definitions of attitude which are quite 
distinct from several definitions of sentiment, but still there are some defini- 
ions of attitude that are scarcely to be separated from some definitions of 
sentiment, One cannot be dogmatic on this point, since neither concept has 
been honored with an operational definition, but, an^'^how, after a thorough 
examination of the literature, we concluded that we were free to use either 
term provided we listed the manifestations accepted as evidences of the 
entity referred to. 

Our way was simply this; to define the hypothetical entity that the facts 
seemed to demand, and then to give this entity the name that applied bcvSt. 
Our reasons for choosing '^scnt^ment’' instead of ^^attitude” are given in 
the next chapter. Whoever objects to this choice can substitute “attitude’* 
from one end of this monograph to the other without losing his bearings, 
In arriving at our definition of the construct, we were, of course, greatly 
assisted and influenced by the facts assembled and set forth by the British 
psychologists, Stout (23), Shand (21), McDougall (13), and Cattell (7), 
as well as by the more recent writings of G. W, All port (2), Murphy, 
Murphy, and Newcomb (16), and others. 

Hovering in the background of our minds w«is a half-formulated program 
for applying psychological methodology to the study of specified human 
values and so establishing pragmatic grounds for their tentative acceptance 
or rejection. There is nothing very ■unusua\ or revolutionary about this plan, 
though at first blush it may bear the look of heresy* 

Since, by definition, the object of a positive sentiment is a value to the 
possessor of this sentiment, to investigate the one is to investigate the other. 
Thus ours has been a study of human values as much as it has been a study 
of sentiments. Now, in any adequate sample of the population, the strength 
of any given sentiment, or value, as manifested in feeling and behavior, 
will be found to vary from low to high, and these variations will make it 
possible for the psychologist to find answers.to the question: In what sig¬ 
nificant respects do the subjects in whom this sentiment is high differ from 
those in whom this sentiment is low? or, What difference docs it make 
whetlier the sentiment is high or low'? Attending to all the forms in which 
the given sentiment manifests itself, the psychologist can also collect data 
bearing on these questions: How has this sentiment affected the happiness 
of these individuals? How has it affected their development? What abilities 
have been acquired ns a result of it? How has it affected other sentiments? 
Finally, in making his thorough studies of the past histories of his subjects 
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the psychologist,>viU disclose by cUtiical ivnd statistical methods the forces, 
ji^V, jppjd Vihtt'vvhlchfhave contributed to the develop- 
r^ent the ''i ■■'.■■■■‘■, J»‘.d so will he in a position to answer the ques- 

lioM' encouraged and what factors have 

liiudernl /.e-r. n; ih" sentAment? 

'hhiHi ini ii'i r’rig ;AI :!n* v. hiie his role as a scientist, the psychologist 
^Won'id cv.ihmlIv \.r, i-' p"<‘.vlde found at ions for a pragmatic system of 

This conclusion seems to fly in the face of the axiom that science is not 
concerned with value. Science describes and explains events but it does not 
pass judgment on them. It says, “Thb is what happens; take it or leave It.” 
Arguing from this creed, people have concluded that science can be of no 
service to man in Ills search for a satisfactory philosopliy. As we see it> how¬ 
ever, the exact opposite is true, at least so far ns psychological science is 
concerned. 

Since there is only one acceptable method of testing the value of any¬ 
thing Rnd that is by expeiicnce, there will never be a sound basis foi a 
philosophy of life until the experiences of a vast number of different types 
of men and women have been accurately reported, assembled, and formulated 
in general terms. As things stand now only those who can write well enough 
to have their works published are in a position to make their experiences 
available to others. Since writers are not a representative sample of the 
population, it is necessary that records of experiences be obtained from other 
classes of people; and for this who should be better qualified than psycholo¬ 
gists? Furthermore, what mos.t writers have to say about value i$ highly 
unreliable; their condusions are a mixture largely of what they have been 
told, much of which is superstition, what they have imagined, and finally— 
the least part—^what they have actually experienced, often inaccurately Inter¬ 
preted. A value must be measured, say, according to its proximal and distal 
effects upon the happiness and development of the individual and of others; 
and this is a measurement which the individual himself is very seldom fitted 
to make. The. average person is scarcely more capable of interpreting and'' 
estimating his own experiences than he is capable of understanding and 
curing his own neurotic symptoms. Tl\is function falU within th^i province 
of psychology—and within the province of no other discipline. But this is 
not to say that psychologists arc ready as yet to undertake such researches. 
The latter call for special techniques and therefore special training, if not 
an entirely new conception of tlie role of a psychologist. 

In the present instance circumstances prohibited the carrying out of the 
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jibove outlined program beyond the first prelirninary stages, but 'we have 
mentioned it here in the hope that others might be stimulated to undertake 
investigations along these lines. 

What the reader will find in this monograph are: (ii) the results of an 
effort to organize the field of sentiments a little moie precisely than it is 
at present (Chapter 2) ; {h) an account of several new methods of revealing 
sentiments (Chapter 3) ; (e) clinical reports of the sentiments of 11 Harvard 
undergraduates in the winter of 1942; (d) certain tentative conclusions based 
on these clinical findings. 




ir. THEORY OF SENTIMENTS 
A. DErmiTYONS of Sentiment and Cathexis 

The concept of cathexis and the concept of sentiment avc merely two 
dJiferent ways of des'eribing the same phenomenon; the first points to the 
persisting power of the object to stimulate the subject^ -whereas the second 
points to the disposition of the subject to be stimulated by the object. Con¬ 
sequently, almost everything that is said about cathexis is equally applicable 
to sentiment, and vice versa. Cathexis is the more useful term wlien attention 
is to be focussed on the object and its, attributes, the nature of its apjjeal Of 
its repellence, especi.Tlly when the object has demand^mlue or aversion-value 
for a great number of people. Sentiment is the more useful term when you 
are analyzing the character of a single individual or attempting to explain 
Ills unique susceptibilities in terms of past experience, 

1. jbefinition of Senthnent (Snt) 

A sentiment is a more or less enduring disposition (predilection oi‘ readi¬ 
ness) in a personality to respond with a positive or a negative affect to a 
specified entity. 

2t Direct ManifestaUons of Sentiment 

Affect^ in the above definition refers to an hypothetical physical process 
(an excitation, say, in the region of the hypothalamus) which, when positive, 
manifests itself suhiectvuely as a feeling of attraction or sympathy, of liking, 
desiring, valuing, enjoying, loving, admiring, favoring, or approving of, a 
given entity (in actuality or in the imagmation); and when negative mani¬ 
fests Itself subjectively as a feeling of aversion or antipathy, of disliking, 
not wanting, not valuing, not enjoying, hating, scorning, being disgusted, 
annoyed or bored by, dreading, or wishing to escape from, a given entity (in 
actuality or in the imagination). 

The subject may be unconscious of the affect (he may not feel the feel- 
ing), hut the latter is nonetheless apt to manifest itself ohjecti-vely by minute 
reflexes or gross movements expressive of attraction or aversion, of liking or 
disliking, of sympathy or antipathy; or by autonomic reactions, evident to 

^For *'afleet'' the reader may substiuite one of its synonyms, "feeling” or "aflec¬ 
tion" (ill the naiTow sense), provided he is willing to use the latter to refer to 
a physical excitation which may or may vat be con.sclous to the subject. We prefer 
"affect" to “affection" because the latter has other common meanings (gooJwill, 
malady), and to "feeling" because some readers become confused by the paradoxical 
notion of an iiiifelt feeling. 
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the eye or measurable by instruments; or by spontaneous verbal exclama¬ 
tions indicative of such feelings. 

It should be clear that by this dc/inition the concept of sentiment is related 
primarily to those ps 5 ^cho\ogical processes which have been subsumed tradi¬ 
tionally under the heading of affection. A sentiment is* a more or less stable 
connection between an entity and an affect (e.g., love or hate), the diagnosis 
of which is always an inference (affect being an intervening variable) based 
on subjective criteria (feelings and/or objective criteria (expressive speech 
and movements). 

In searching for subjective evidence (evidence based on conscious feelings) 
the subject may be instructed to adopt any one of several introspective sets. 
Perhaps the simplest is the endopsycliic process described by Bridgman {The 
tfature of Fhyskal Theoryj 1936) in illustrating what he meant by an opera¬ 
tional definition. 

As a matter of self-analysis I am never sure of a meaning until I 
have nanlyscd what I do, so that for me meaning is to be found in a 
recogtittion of the activities involved. These activities may be diffused 
and nebulous and on the purely emotional level, as wheii I recognize 
that what T mean when I say that I dislike something is that I confront 
myself with the thing in actuality or in Litvagination and observe whether 
the emotion that it arouses is one with which I associate the name "diS' 
like", The emotion awakened which I call ^‘dislike” permits of no fur¬ 
ther analysis from this point of view, but has to be accepted as an 
ultimate. 

3. Indhect Manifestations of S€nti?nent 

These are equally valid indicators, since affect, though separable in our 
thoughts, is in reality but one aspect, the “flavor,” of an experience; an 
integral part of a total psychological event which usually includes both 
conative and intellective elements. In fact, so often and so characteristically 
is affect combined with drive that the two may usually be taken as a single 
unit, following the example of McDougall. A certain kind of affect, we 
know from experience, is very commonly .associated, not so much with a 
particular set of instrument^il movements, physical or verbal, as with a cer¬ 
tain kind of trend (directional behavior impelled by the tension of a drive) 
which may be identified by the effects achieved, no matter how, or by the 
effects which the subject says he has in mind or appears to be striving for. 
Thus we have numerous behavioral manifestations of sentiment. Indeed 
the probability of gross error is not great if sentiment be defined operation¬ 
ally as a more or less enduring disposition to respond to a specified entity 
with a positive or a negative conative trend. 
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A positive CO native trend is exhibited (rf) by verbal or physical activity 
that brirgs the subject closer to the entity in order to enjoy it (adient vector), 
or (6) by verbal or physical activity at a distance that promotes the welfare 
of the entity, A negative conative trend, on the other hand, is exhibited 
{a) by activity that separates the subject from the entity (abient vector), 
or by activity that brings the subject closer to the entity in order to bclittki 
injure or eliminate it (contrient vector) ; or (i) by activity at a distance 
that is antagonistic to the 'welfare of the entity. 

A positive intellective trend is exhibited by a thought process which asso¬ 
ciates or rationally integrates the given entity with entities that are appeal¬ 
ing or respected; whereas a negative intellective trend is a thought process 
which associates or rationally integrates the given entity with entities that 
are repellent or condemnable. Such thought processes are manifested in 
word associations, in discussing, characterizing, or analyzing the entity, or 
in arguing for or against its significance or worth. 

4. Consisteyicy of Reactions 

Such reactions, direct or indirect, must recur several times and to a notable 
degree before one is justified in speaking of a sentiment, since the latter is 
not a response as such, but an enduring predilection that accounts for the 
similarity or d 3 maniic harmony of responses in relation to a specified entity. 
A sentiment, though manifested by an affect, is not itself an affect, since 
the latter is a process, an oftentimes fleeting process, whereas the former is 
a more or less stable structure, acquired through experience and training, 
by which affect is linked to a certain entity, as well as to its symbols, It is 
an enduring state of heightened susceptibility to a given object. Thus sentb 
ment is an hypothetical construct, an explanatory fiction, to account for the 
persistence of certain affective regularities, subjective and/or objective. 

5. Focus of a Sentiment 

The word ^^entity’* in the brief definition given above is meant to cover 
everything that it is possible to like or dislike. Such an entity is usually 
called the ^'object'* of a sentiment, but since "object*’ is more often and more 
usefully used in a narrower sense, we will propose the term focus as a 
synonym or alternative. The most common focus of a sentiment is a concrete 
individual object (thing or person) or a concrete group or organization, or 
a specified kind of individual or group; and it is mostly entities of this sort 
that we have had in mind in wording this account of the concept "senti¬ 
ment." What we have written may not apply so aptly to other foci embraced 
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by the word "entity,'* for example, an irreal object (character in fiction 
or figure of fantas 5 ?); or a trait, attribute, or sensation; or a particular symbol, 
ideology, or theory; or a certain class of abstractions; or—and Jiere the con¬ 
cept ia stretched almost to the breaking point—a certain form of activity, 
for the self, or for others, to practise. 

It has seemed advisable to us to extend the term ^'sentiment" to include ' 
the association of affect with a specified form or pattern of activity when 
the latter is enjoyed for its own sake. Thus a passion for swimming, for 
mouutam-climbing, for sleeping, for the game of bridge, for solving cross¬ 
word puzzles, or for creative thought might properly be called a sentiment. 
Sentiments involving activities such as these are tastes according to McDou- 
gall*s terminology; but We have decided not'to follow his example here, 
because in countless cases activities and objects are so inseparably interlocked 
that it seems arbitrary and confusing to distinguish the subject's consistent 
delight in one by the word "taste’* and his consistent delight in the other 
by the word "sentiment.** One would have to speak of an individual's taste 
for sailing, but his sentment for the sea and for his yawl; and of another's 
taste for reading and his sentiment for books. Judged from the point of view 
of English usage, McDougall’s terminology seems more appropriate than 
ours; but for the sake of a consistent psychological theory the common mean¬ 
ing of the term "sentiment” can be extended, wc hope, without hurting the 
sensibilities of anyone. Another reason for preferring "sentiment*' to "taste” 
is that a man's response to another human object is largely determined by 
the degree to which he likes or dislikes the patterns of behavloi habitually 
displayed by the other person. For example, he may hate to observe bullying, 
gambling, smoking, drunkenness, spitting on the floor, or speeding on the 
highway, and in consequence dislike individuals who indulge in these activi¬ 
ties. Here the one word "sentiment” seems siuitable: a sentiment against 
gambling, a sentiment against gamblers, and perhaps a sentiment against the 
gambler Mr, Z. If we can entertain sentiments towards activities as prac¬ 
tised by others, why can we not entertain sentiments towards activities as 
practised by ourselves? If experience proves that this usage of the term is 
confusing, we shall abandon it and adopt another. 

6. Ad 

To indicate the connection between the affect and the object we recom¬ 
mend as a convenient linguistic device the expression "a sentiment ad X,” 
ad meaning "directed towards,” "focussed upon,” "involving,” either "for” 
or "against.” 
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7. Siffu and Strength of a Sentinient 

Sentiments Yavy in respect to sign (plus or minus, positive or negative, 
pro or con) and strength (stability and intensity). The possibilities may 
be represented on ti single scale running, say, from con five (—5) through 
zero (the point of indifference) to pro five (+5), Since a great many 
objects (perhaps most human objects) are ambivalent, that is, are Liked at 
one time and disliked at another, or are liked for some traits and disliked 
for others, one often has to deal ivitli a compound of two opposite affects, 
the strength of each of which must be estimated and separately recorded 
(r/. sentiment ad Mr. Lewis: con 2, pro 3). In representing the strength 
of a sentiment the fluctuations of which are limited either to the con or to 
the pro side of zero, a single figure, the average of the points (or the mid¬ 
point of the range) is accurate enough for most purposes. 

Depending on its initial position, a shift of sentiment may be pro-upward, 
pro-downward, con-upWtird, con-down ward, pro-con (meaning pro-down¬ 
ward and, crossing the zero point, con-upward), or con-pro (meaning con- 
downward and/crossing the zero point, pro-upvrard). 

For the present we will do well to confine ourselves to the division of 
sentiments into positive and negative, leaving the common varieties of each 
to be described in a later section. 

8. Perceptivej Affective^ and Intellective Integrations of a Sentinient 

The formation, growth, and persistence of a sentiment are dependent not 
only on the actual qualities of its focus, the harms or benefits incurred in 
dealing with it, but also on the endopsychic processes that transpire during 
the intervals between these actual experiences. Particularly important is the 
period that immediately succeeds a person's first encounter with an object. 
In some cases this stage deserves to be distinguished as the incubation period 
of a sentiment- 

Even in tl)e case of a sentiment that has resulted from a single encounter 
with an object, one does not find the image of the latter appearing as an 
isolated replica in the mind, first, because no objecc is encountered in vacuo, 
but always as an embedded part of a total situation, and, second, because 
the object as perceived is immediately assimilated to one or more preexisting 
integrates ivhich affect its features and meaning in one way or another, and, 
finally, because the image will subsequently undergo all manner of trial-and- 
error reintegrations and reevaiuatioiis. The image of the entity will become 
integrated with images of .entities that have similar physical features, with 
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images of entities that evoke similar affects, and with images of entitles that 
belong to the same abstract category. You are introduced to a stranger and 
told he is a Hungarian violinist^ a refugee; and instantly he is assimilated 
to the concept ‘'refugee,'* the concept ''Hungarian/* the concept “musician/* 
and perhaps tentatively, too, the concept “impoverished.*’ The feeling that 
the person evokes then and later ^vill usually be much affected by such 
associations. 

Here wc would like to highlight affective associations, because these, 
though fundamentally important, are often disregarded by psychologists. We 
have in mind associations that are governed by the nature of the reverberating 
affect evoked by the entity in question. (One can conceive of a feeling as 
a fluid in which images of a certain kind are soluble. When the mind is 
flooded with anxiety, images of danger, of injury, of disapproval, of punish* 
ment, of failure will go Into solution. Images of a different kind will dis¬ 
solve and run together in a feeling of love; still different will be those that 
dissolve in anger or in disgust, and so on.) In any event, the affective process 
will give rise to a loosely integrated matrix of similarly toned images and 
Ideas. The contracting brow and harsh voice of an enraged man may get 
connected with an image of thunder and lightning, or the feel of the morn¬ 
ing sun to a trace of the beneficent atmosphere created by a devoted parent. 
Contrariwise, some of the images arising in the stream of thought will evoke 
feelings that arc somewhat different from, though mostly consonant with, 
the initial affect, the result of such permutations being a blend of feelings, 
or cluster of discrete feelings, combined at various points with the integrates 
to which the entity has been assimilated. 

Such elementary operations of the mind are most strikingly exemplified 
in the conscious thinking of children and of poets, in the dreams of civilized 
adults, and in the hallucinations of the insane. The process, occurring un¬ 
consciously for the most part, is of fundamental significance, since it throws 
together things that have similar effects, and so builds basic personal knov^l- 
edge of what is beneficial and what is hurtful. Herein lies the foundation 
of emotional logic, of psychosomatic wisdom, the supreme product of which 
is the perfect metaphor. As Aristotle has pointed out, a metaphor can be 
the most potent force on earth. The same may be said of myth. 

It is emotional logic that will influence a patient to dream of his analyst 
in the guise of a priest, a judge, or the devil; and emotional logic that will 
lead an aviator to refer to bis plane as “sweetheart.” Read, for example, 
the following avowal of a strong pro sentiment reported in Queens Die 
Proudly (Readei'^s Digest, April, 1943). 
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Only if I begin here, maybe nobody would understand what his plane 
and lu9 crew mean to a pilot; that it^s like his home and his family, The 
plane isn’t something that belongs to the government. It’s Old 99, the 
beautiful 7ic^ Flying Fortress that belongs to all of you. It's more than 
your home—it’s, well, a kind of sweetheart. All of you picked her up 
oif the assembly line at the Boeing plant where she was born—a beau¬ 
tiful smooth, shining naked thing, Then all of you took her up over the 
clouds and wrapped that star-spangled gown of the skies around her, 
which is the way every Fortress ought tO be dressed, because they’re 
queens of the high skies^ 

This is an excellent illustration of aggregation^ the clustering of affective 
images; of focalization^ the concentration of interest and emotion upon one 
entity; and finally of magnificaiioiiy the enhancement of the object's signifi¬ 
cance by associating it with already highly valued objects—home, family, 
beauty, sweetheart, a newborn cliild, the American flag, the sky, a queen, 

Aggregation. This has already been sufficiently described, It refers inere- 
ly to the assembling in the mind of many images with similar affective 
meaning. 

Magnification, This is a special type of aggregation, one that greatly 
increases the positive or the negative value of a specified entity by assimilat¬ 
ing it to a matrix of images which are already either higlily appealing or 
highly repellent. 

Focalization. ' This is a special type of magnificat ion, and so of aggrega¬ 
tion, It is a process by which a particular entity becomes the center of 
attention, interest, and passion, and thereby seems to gather up much of 
the affect previously associated with the other entities with which it is inte¬ 
grated. In magnification the entity is merely assimilated by a powerful 
Integrate; in focallzation the entity seems to have the force to attract around 
it other entities or to subordinate the entities in its sphere, as well as to bind 
some of the emotion previously attached to these other entities, 

Focalization occurs whenever an object, by fully satisfying (or holding out 
a promise of satisfying) or by seriously hurting (or threatening to hurt) an 
individual, becomes a most highly desired or a most highly detested point 
of orientation for thought and action. It is best illustrated by people wliO| 
after a long period of emotional frustration, come upon an object that 
seems a fitting focus for all their pent-up thwarted passion, be it iiaLe or 
sexual desire, as in scapegoating or love at first sight. Historically) the 
three mutually dependent processes—aggregation, magnificatiDn, and focal¬ 
ization—liavc been exhibited on the greatest scale and scope by individuals 
in their responses to images of God and to images of the Devil. As an 
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illustration of focali^ation and through affective links—the 

governMice of associations by emotion—-nothing could be better than selected 
passages from the Book of Psalms^ such as: 

Tile Lord la my rock, and my fortress, and my deliverer, my God, 
my strength, in whom I will trust, , . * 

The Lord [a my shcpUcrcl; I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie clown in green pastures: he leadeth me beside 
the still waters. ... 

Wlio shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? or who shall stand in 
his holy place? . . * 

The voice of the Lord break^th the cedarsj yea, the Lord brenketh 
the cedars of Lebanon. - . . 

The Lord sitteth Upon the flood; yea, the Lord siticth King for ever. 

Just as the writer of these wondrous lines gathered up all the images of 
majesty and beneficence, and of them composed one supreme object of awe^ 
some reverence; so, contrariwise, did Captain Ahab of the Peqnod lump 
together every imaginable experience or presentiment of evil and attribute 
the origination of it all to the 'White Whale, his bitterest enemy. The 
process of projection is beautifully described in the following passage from 
Moby D^ck\ 

The White Whale swam before him as the monomaniac incarnation 
of all those malicious agencies which some deep men feel eating in them, 
till they are left living on with half o heart and half a lung. That in¬ 
tangible malignity which has been from the beginning; to whose domin¬ 
ion even the modern Chiistians ascribe one-half of the worlds; which 
the ancient Ophites of the east reverenced in their statue devil;—Ahab 
did not fall down and worship like them; biu deliriously tmnferring its 
idea to the abhorred White Whale, he pitied himself, all mntUated, 
against u, All that most maddens and torments; all that stirs up the 
\eea of things; aM muh with mnVice in it; ah that crocks the sinews 
and cakes the brain; all the subtle demonisms of life and thought; nil 
evil, to Crazy Ahab, were visibly personified, and made practically as^ 
sailable in Moby Dick, He piled upon the Whale's white hump thes sum 
of all the general rage and hgte felt by the whole race from Adam 
down; and then, as if his chest had been a mortar, he burst his hot 
heart’s shell upon it, 

“S^ntiiucnt’* was Initially defined as a dynamic eoauection between a speci¬ 
fied entity and an affect. Clearly tins is an extreme abstraction, necessary 
perhaps as a starting point, but yet an oversitnplification that requires detailed 
elaborntion, such as we have attempted in this and in succeeding sections* 
Besides the vast complexity of integrations already naentioiied, there is the 
fact that in ruost cases the focus of a sentiment is encountered over and over 
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again, and, consequently, one cannot speak, as we have been doing, of a single 
image as focus but rather of a multiplicity of images forming, say, a composite 
hnage capable of arousing affects over a certain range. Some of the images, 
or event-traces, forming the composite are derived from direct personal 
experience, whereas others constitute indirect knowledge (true or false) 
obtained from other sources, the subject's curiosity prompting him to pay 
close attention to everything that is said about the entity, and ,to ask ques¬ 
tions or read in books about it. Such ideational acquisitions organized and 
reorganized by reflection and speculation constitute an intellective, or cog¬ 
nitive, integrate which represents the subject's idea of the object, this idea 
being more or less realistic, more or less conceptualized, and more or less 
provocative of emotion- The idea u the object as the subject secs it, a point 
which has been well expressed by Proust, in Simnns 

Evtn the simple act which we describe as ^^sceing some one wc know" 
is, to some extent, nn intellectual process. We pack the physical outline 
of the creature we see with all the ideas we have already formed about 
him, nnd in the complete picture of him which we compose in our minds 
those ideas have certainly the principal place, In the end they come to 
dll out so completely the curve of hia checks, to follow so exactly the line 
of hia nose, they blend so harmoniously in the sound of hig voice that 
these seem to be i\o more than a transparent envelope, so that each time 
we see the face or hear the voice it is our own ideas of him which we 
recognize and to which we listen- 

Thus, instead of a simple connection between an image and an affect, we 
get an immense web of images and ideas connected with a mnt/e of feelings. 
The entire integrate is equivalent to the subject's emotional knowledge and 
appraisal of the object, the appraisal being very often rationally justified in 
his mind by a loose array of seemingly valid facts, assumptions, and argu¬ 
ments, The connections between the aggregate of images and the aggregate 
of feelings constitute a compound sentiment. Most sentiments that are worth 
mentioning are of this class, 

9, Conative Integrations of a Sentiment 

Since many common affects {e.g., McDougall's primary emotions) are 
inseparabl]^ linked with the energy of one or another drive, a sentiment— 
something which disposes an individual to react affectively to a certain object 
—will necessarily dispose him to behave in a directed manner ad this object. 
On this ground a sentiment might be defined as the differential readiness 
of a dt^ive^ to respond to a specified entity. 


®Since the objective criterin of need are ihe same ns those of drive, the two terms 
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As outlined in the two previous sections, the part that sentiment pUys in 
the dynamics of hehaviot is to maintain the connection between the object 
and the affect, to increase the power of the object for better or for worse 
during the incubation period, and to solidify its position in the affective 
organization of the personality by relating it to a whole aggregate of images 
and ideas. As a result of this last factor (aggregation) the subject will be 
more often reminded of the object, being led to it by many trains of thought, 
and in consequence the object will figure more prominently in his anticipa¬ 
tion and in his plans, Thus his encounters with the object, if it has appeal, 
or his avoidances of it, if it has lepellcnce, will be more frequent. Magnifi¬ 
cation and focalization will raise the relative status of the object, thus decid¬ 
ing, in the case of an already active drive, that this object, ratlier than all 
those other objects, will be selected as the goal of striving. In the case of 
a need that is latent or partially refractory, magnification may, by elevating 
the object above tlic threshold of stimulation, be the factor tliat determines 
the arousal of the drive; and, furthermore, will often serve to increase the 
strength of the action once the drive has been aroused, Finally, a sentiment, 
by maintaining the association of object and affpct, is responsible for con¬ 
sistency of reaction, which is the basis of character, as well as the basis of 
all enduring worthwhile relationsliips between people. 

According to this formulation sentiment is an important dynamic concept, 
explaining as it does in part the enduring specificity of drives (focal drives). 
It is noi the energy of the drive itself, but it determines in many instances 
whether or not the drive will be aroused, and in relation to which object, 
and with what intensity, 

By conceiving of sentiment in this way, aKyJiys associating it with drive, 
and insisting on perceived behavior as proof of its.presence, we obtain the 
only Kdequaie operdimial definition of a sentiment that can be applied to 
dumb creatures- —animals and very 3 'oung children. It is ahso a necessary 
auxiliary definition when judging human beings Cvipable of speech. Behavior 
is an excellent cvitcTiou of the real importance of a sentiment. 

But overt action cannot be accepted os the sale index of a sentiment, since 
it is only too clear that not all affective dispositions give rise to obsei'vable 

nte here considered tp be synonymous and wih lie \ised interchangeably. They both 
refer to a hyi^otKetic.rl state oj tensian iji the oraaulsvi ’ivluch is quieted as soon as 
the exciting situation is changed in a certain way. This concept of drive, which 
agrees with those of Tolman, Lewia nnd others. Is cHlFercnt from that proposed 
hy the Yale School. I^'or the Inttct, "drive” points to the stimnius (stimulus-drive), 
the assumiuign being that there is a one to one correlation between the intensity of 
the stimulus and the strength of the directional teprion in the hmin which deter- 
raines, in conpinction with other factors, the force of the h eh a vie r. 
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conduct. There are feelings about objects which lie outside the range of 
possible overt activity—remote places, historical characters, unattainable 
goals—feelings about objects that are available but with which the subject is 
not permitted to have dealings. Because of the prevalence of such foci, the 
associations of which with manifest behavior are non-existent, uniciiown, or 
problematical, we believe that it is necessary to recognize unobjectified as 
well as objectified sentiments. The fact that a sentiment is unobjectified, 
however, is no proof that it is not connected with a need (drive) ; it ma}’' 
be connected with an inhibited or latent need. Needs may be overt or covert. 

It might be held that the notion of a focal need (17), or focal drive (a 
drive that is consistently directed toward a single object or a very few 
objects), is all that is required, the concept of sentiment being superfluous, 
since a list of all the overt and covert focal drives of an individual will 
necessarily include every important sentiment, each in its proper place. The 
variety of the sentiment sentiment of hate, disgust, affection, pity, 

el cetera)^ and so its sign (positive or negative) are given by naming the 
drive. Some focal needs, indeed, arc conventionally designated by special 
names; phobias such as claustrophobia, for example, which is equivalent to 
a need for Harmavoldance ad closed spaces. There are also specific hates, 
such as a focal Aggression ad own father or ad male superiors; and specific 
affections and specific disgusts, as well as specific hungers, such as a focal 
hunger drive ad salt. (The latter would be called an appetite by most 
psychologists.) If the objects that have become the focus of several different 
needs are indicated, and the integrations among needs properly represented, 
what more can be added to the picture by introducing the concept of senti^ 
meat? Probably very little, if anything, can be added; but the concept of 
sentiment is nonetheless useful. 

It is useful when one wants to abstract from the dynamic systems that 
constitute personality the entities towards which and away from which the 
subject is oriented. In cases in which a whole cluster of needs are directed 
towards a single powerful object, the designation of the sentiment and its 
intensity conve 5 ^s the bulk of the required information. And then it is often 
profitable from a diagnostic standpoint, to do as wc have done in dealing 
with each of our 11 subjects—to list all the principal sentiments, disre¬ 
garding their behavioral concomitants, and then compare them, noting simi¬ 
larities, connections, and discords. Also, it is much easier to discover a 
personas major sentiments than it is to be certain of his determining needs; 
because Jic will speak freely of many of the former and, for a vaidety of 
reasons, his own estimates of the latter are apt to be less reliable. And then, 
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the need may often be inferred from the sentimeht. If the subject, for 
instance, announces that he likes tomatoes we do not have to ask him whether 
he likes to eat them; nor, if he admits disliking thunderstorms do we usually 
bother to inquire whether he avoids them when possible. Finally, it is still 
questionable whether certain classes of sentiments are connected witli needs 
at all, and until tin’s point is cleared up there will always be some sentiments 
that must be treated as if tliey were more or less isolated dispositions. 

10. Dyuanne Systems 

We conceive of personality as composed of numerous dynamic systems^ 
each of which contains at least four different kinds of elements: {a) one 
or more sentiments, {b) one or more needs, (c) knowledge of the goals and 
the subgoals which lead to them, and {d) a host of actones, mechanisms, or 
abilities. 

McDougall applied the term *'sentiment'* not only to the association' of 
an entity with an affect (this he called a mere sentiment)^ but chiefly to 
the large compound of cathcctcd entities, piopensities, and mechanisms which 
we have termed a dynamic system. It is confusing, it seems to us, to call a 
large compound by the same name as one of its elements; particularly if a 
great number of these elements are present, In one of McDougalPs senti¬ 
ments there arc many sentiments, 

il. Definition of CMexis (C) 

Cathexis is the more or less enduring power of an entity to evoke rela¬ 
tively intense and frequent reactions, positive or negative, in a person, 

A positive response is first of all a positive affect manifested snhiectwely 
as a feeling of attraction and of liking, and/or objectively as a gestural, 
verbal, or autonomic reaction expressive of attraction and of liking. Second- 
iirily, a positive response is a positive drive manifested subjectively as a wish 
or intention to approach and enjoy the object or to promote its welfare, 
and/or objectively as an overt trend manifesting a drive of this sort. 

A negative response is the reverse of this, first, a negative affect exhibited 
subjectively and/or objectively, and scconch a negative drive manifested 
subjectively and/or objectively. 

This is what we have been talking about all along, since cathexis, as thus 
defined, depends for its endurance upon the establishment of a sentiment. 
Here, however, the word “cathexis’* directs one’s attention to the object; 


*In Explorations in Personality these were termed need bilegraies (pp. 109-112)* 
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and with cciual cogency one might claim that \i it were not for the affective 
attributes of the object no sentiment would develop. But then, without 
doubt, one can go back a step further and say that, but for some elementary 
want or aversion in the subject, the object would acquire no cathexis, since 
all its power rests on its capacity, experienced or imagined, to satisfy wants, 
on the one hand, or to excite aversions, on the other. 

The term cathexis can be properly applied to an activity, a function, an 
ability, a belief, an ideology, or any other focus of a sentiment. We can 
speak, for example, of the cathexis of socialism, of a high tariff policy, of 
discipline, of intuition, of sports, of the C.I.O., or of Marlene Dietrich, 
as rising or falling during 1940 among a certain class of people. Thus the 
concept of cathexis might be useful to sociologists who wish to represent 
the appeal or repellence of n specified object to the members of a society 
or special group, and the fluctuations of appeal or repellence that occur over 
a certain period of tiiue. 

Cathexis is also useful when one wished to portray the subject as a social 
stimulus, as an evoker of feelings and drives in others. There arc varieties 
of cathexesj just as there are varieties of sentiments. For example, one can 
speak of a subject’s (or of an object’s) ^'cathexis for deference,” meaning 
his power to excite respect or admiration; or of a person's cathexis for sex 
(equivalent to ”sex appeal”), or for affection, or for disgust, or for hate, 
and so forth. 

It is often convenient to use the verb "cathect,” to say that ''the S cathects 
this 0,”® or to speak of ”the cathection of these objects by the S ” For the 
most part, positively catbected (valued) objects are both satisfiers and bene¬ 
fits, and negatively cathected objects are dissatisfiers and harms. 

If the power of an object to evoke emotion and action be measured con¬ 
tinuously from day to day it will be found to vary, in many instances, due 
to changes in the object, in the subject, or in the total situation. The preva¬ 
lence of such variations requires us to distinguish between {a) momentary 
caihexisj or valence, the power that is exerted by the object during the short 
period in question, and {b) cathexhy the more or less enduring power of the 
object to evoke responses at certain times under appropriate conditions. 
Valence, the term used by Lewin (H), Tolman (27) and other experi¬ 
mentalists, is estimated by observing the objects that are approached and 
avoided, and noting the speed, force, and persistence of the action, the endo¬ 
genous sources of the drive being kept constant if possible. 


^Henceforth will mean the subject (the personality that is the center of 

concern), and will mean any object in the subject's environment, or life space. 
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Cathexis, liice a sentiment, caa vaiy in respect to sign (positive or nega¬ 
tive, plus or minus) and magnitude (say from 0 to 5 degrees). Thus the 
statements^ ”Artists, G+3,’^ means that most artists appeal quite strongly 
to the subject for one reason or another. 

12. Operational Criteria fo?' DhtiugnUhing and Estmaiiug the 
Strength of a SentivWii or of a Cathected Object 

Before listing operational criteria, several convenient, if not indispensable, 
terms must be defined—first, frontal and non-frontal behavior. By frontal 
beliavior we shall mean the reactioris of the subject when he is confronted by, 
or within clear sight and hearing of, the object. It is either a response to 
a stimulus emanating from the object or it instigates responses in the object, 
usually both. iSlon-frontal behavior refers to the activity of the subject 
relative to the specified object which occurs when the subject is separated 
from it, out of sight and hearing. The terms are useful in view of the fre¬ 
quent necessity of contrasting what a man feels, thinks, does, and says in 
a personas presence, and what he feels, thinks, does, and says about him at 
a distance. For example, is it a case of ‘'out of sight, out of mind," or does 
the image of the object appear constantly in the subject's stream of conscious¬ 
ness? Or again, does the subject by any chance flatter the object to his face 
and belittle him behind his back? As noted above, one distinguishing fact 
about a sentiment is that it disposes the subject to dream and think about 
the object, to talk about it, and read about it, and perhaps to do something 
that is beneficial or antagonistic to its welfare when the object is absent, 
All tliis, which comes under the head of non-frontal behavior, is commonly 
neglected by the extrcine positivists who limit their observations to situations 
in which subject and object are overtly interacting. 

When the focus is an activity, such as swimming, public speaking, reading, 
frontal behavior refers to the subject's conduct when he is afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity to engage in the activity; non-frental behavior is \vhat he feels, docs, 
and says when there is no such opportunity. There is no frontal behavior 
when the focus is an idea or an abstraction, such as God or the Second Law 
of Thermodynamics. But in the case of a governmental form or ideology 
(Democracy, Commuaism) we think it would he pcoper to refer to the re¬ 
actions of a person who was actually exposed to the conditions resulting from 
the acceptance of the specified, policy or ideology as frontal belutvior. 

We arc calling one important type of behavior promotivej and its opposite 
coiitramotive. The first describes actions (usually non-frontal) which fur¬ 
ther the welfare, happiness, acceptance, or reputation of the given entity, 
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such as doing an errand for someone, buying him a gift, praising him to 
otliers; or speaking publicly in favor of some measure, philosophy, or tlieory. 
Contramotive behavior is the opposite; it includes depreciating, slandering, 
opposing, or in any way frustrating the plans or ambitions of the entity. 

Another distinction to he made is that between Jiublic and private behavior, 
cither frontal or non-frontal- What a man does or says openly before tlie 
world, at formal gatherings, or in the company of total strangers; what he 
is willing to admit to all and make no secret of, opinions expressed and 
circulated widely—all this Is classified as public behavior. Private behavior, 
on the other hand^ refers to those activities which are manifested only when 
the subject is alone, or with one or two companions, or with a small con¬ 
genial group of like-minded friends; what the subject will admit to only 
a few people, if at all. It is our practice, when expedient, to rate a senti¬ 
ment on the variable publicity (0-3), indicating thereby the extent to which 
it is objectified or avowed before the world. This is important in many cases 
because of the striking contrast between the way the individual behaves 
under conditions of publicity and the way he behaves under conditions of 
privacy. 

Beliavior and avowals that occur under conditions of relative privacy are 
generally considered to be better indicators of sentiments than behiivior and 
avowals that 'occur when the individual is within sight and hearing of a 
large audience, especially if the audience includes critical, straight-laced 
superiors who are in a position to advance or oppose his, endeavors. Also, 
we are apt to give more weight to consistently displayed behavior than to 
repeated avowals of feeling, although we entirely agree that ^‘actions arc 
frequently designed to distort or conceal 'true* attitude quite as fully as 
verbal behavior. ... All behavior is subject to modification in the process 
of execution from considerations of courtesy, expediency, or other social 
pressures** (16, p. 912). 

Before going on, let us clear up one more point, the nature of self¬ 
expositive behavior. The basic theme of a diagnostic interview situation is 
that of an examiner representing the press (17, pp. 115-123) of dominance, 
or persuasion subsidiary to tJie press of cognizance, or curiosity, and a 
subject wbo commonly responds with the need for exposition (information- 
giving) subsidiary to the need for compliance (cooperating), the second of 
which, in turn, is usually subsidiary to some other need, such as the need 
to get cured of a neurotic symptom, to get paid for serving as an experimental 
subject, or what not. There is first of all the interpersonal behavior of the 
subject vis-a-vis the observer. To what extent, say, does he resist the ilivesti- 
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gative drive of the examiner? And then, within this dynamic framework, 
there is the subject's endopsychic self-exploratory drive imposed by the exam¬ 
iner, the findings of which will be given to the latter, provided there is no 
interpersonal resistance on the part of the subject Thus we are dealing 
with behavior on two levels: behavior, in the usual sense, which consists 
of the subject's reactions to the examiner as a person, and self-expositive 
behavior, the activity of introspecting and then reporting tlie results, both 
phases of the latter being influenced by reactions on the first level, the sub¬ 
ject's altitude toward the examiner. 

It is important to distinguish between sentiments (veritable sentiments) 
and assertions of sentiment. The latter, we grant, may very often, perhaps 
generally, be taken as sufficient evidence of the former; but the two are not 
one and the same thing, and to assume they are, as so many testers do, is 
to distort or disguise the affective life of numberless individuals in a way 
that prohibits understanding. Formal and reactive assertions of sentiment, 
such as are given in response to statements on questionnaires, or to questions 
in a formal interview, are always open to suspicion, particularly when the 
examination touches on sentiments, the honest confession of which miglit 
endanger the subject's reputation. In contrast to such responses are the in¬ 
formal and spontaneous assertions of sentiment made during a private con¬ 
versation b}*" an obviously honest individual to a respected examiner with 
whom he has established an enjoyable and confidential lelationship, A 
sentiment (veritable sentiment) is a hypothetical construct pointing to an. 
endopsychic structure, the nature and potential strength of which can be 
inferred reliably only by taking several criteria into account. 

Opehatiowal Criteuia 
1. V^rontal Behavior 

a, Emoiionnl rcdciio^i: expressive signs of liking or disliking, approv¬ 
ing or diaapproving, wanting to participate or not wanting to partici¬ 
pate, enjoying or not enjoying^ 

The S ig aware of an affect nnd acknowledges it, as such, to someone. 

hr Directional behavior (physical or verbai): an adient trend in 
9rder to meet, accompany, enjoy, praise, or oblige the object; or n con- 
trie nt trend in order to attack, condemn, or oppose the object; or an 
a Meat trend in order to reject or escape from the object; or, if the 
focus is an activity, to engage or not engage jn it. 

Clinical methods. The list of objects that can be realistically presented 
to a subject in a clinic or laboratory is not a long one. In our study 
the subjects* attitudes to the women examiners were compared to their 
attitudes to the men; also their reactions to electric shocks, to the various 
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tasks and to the abilities teatedj also to cartoons and to pictures of 
aesthetic value. 


2. Noiifrontnl hehnuior 

it. Directional beha*vior: evidences of a desire to be near the object 
or to engage in the specified activity, such as the subject's making plana 
to meet the object, or the reverse: the iff shows that he wants to avoid 
the object or avoid taking part in the actlvity» 

h. Emotional reaction: signs of interest or emotional excitement when 
the focus is mentioned or a picture of it is seen. The S is aware of an 
affect when he coiitempiatcs the focus and acknowledges it. 

Ciiiiical jn^clhods. An apparatus that measures minute tremors or 
autonomic excitement psychogalvanomcter) is useful, 

Cr Mental preoccupation: the S dwells on the focus in thought and 
speech; has reveries and dreams about it, introduces it as topic of 
conversation, engaging in absorbed end prolonged talk; refiects upon it, 
developing arguments pro or con; builds a network of rationalizations. 

Clhiical methods. A variety of methods are available for exposing 
mental preoccupations that are conscious as well as those that are un¬ 
conscious: such as word associations, free associations, analysis of fan¬ 
tasies and dreams, projective techniques. The Argument Completion 
Test proved particularly effective in exposing the intellective integra¬ 
tions of a sentiment. 

d. Pro motive or coniramjotive behavior: the S works for or against 
the interests of the focus, object oi: ideology; attempts, perhaps heatedly, 
to persuade others of its worth or worthlessnesa. He preaches or writes 
books about it, seeking the best arguments and the best phrases to 
represent its virtues or vices. 

e. Self-expositive behavior; (/) Remiuiscettces: the iff tells or writes 
of his past reactions to the specified entity, describing affects, segments 
of directional behavior, mental preoccupations, et cetera. 

(if) SpoHtaueotis or coiifideniiai assertions: in this class belong those 
confessions which are made under the best conditions of rapport, to a 
trusted friend, a physician, or a priest, in secret, or under the inhibition- 
dissolving influence of alcohol; niso obviously sincere, spontaneous ex¬ 
pressions of opinion unprompted by questions. There are inseparable 
gradations between this and the next cnccgocy- 

Cllnical methods. Reminiscences constitute the bulk of an autobiogra¬ 
phy; they occur naturally in the course of free associations; and they 
may be obtained by asking for them in an interview. In our study the 
examiners became intimately acquainted with the subjects during the 
two-months' period of testing, and we believe that a general atmosphere 
of mutual goodwill and trust waa created which, in most casesj was 
conducive to the best rapport. Consequently, it was our impression that 
we observed a great many spontaneous avowals, 

(/») Ret]nested formal assertions: behavior of this sort has usually 
constituted the sole basis for the judgments which psychologists have 
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made about the sentiments or attitudes of their subjects. SeJf-expositjona 
obtained from rjiiestionnaires and the like arc never spontaneous, in¬ 
formal, and private, but always reactive to standard stimuli, fitirly 
formal, and somewhat public (except when measures are taken to con¬ 
ceal the names of the respondents). 

Climcnl methods. A host of standardized technittuea arc available l 
attitude scales, questionnaires, polling procedures, formal interviewaj 
and so forth. 

These criteria taken together constitute a crude operational definition of 
sentiment. 

As we conceive itj then, sentiment is an acqmred psychophysiced disposition 
to respotid affectively to a certain entity or to entities of a certain class. 
Since affect almost invariably leads to trends of thought and action, the 
latter arc acceptable indirect indicators of sentiment. 

A sentiment may be conscious or unconscious, The subject is not only 
unaware of the origin of an unconscious sentiment (most of us are unaware 
of the origin of the majority of our conscious sentiments), but,' as Cattell 
(7) has pointed out, he is unaware of its existence; he is unconscious of his 
true feelings towards the object. He may deny tliat he feels what much 
evidence goes to prove that he does feel. Morbid, symptom-producing un¬ 
conscious sentiments are called But most unconscious sentiments 

are not morbid and these had better not be called complexes. Psychologists 
have not adopted the policy of inventing a different term for an unconscious 
drive or an unconscious affect, and there is no good reason for doing it here. 
The practice is confusing because a sentiment may be unconscious one day 
and conscious the next, or the subject may he vaguely, but not clearly, aware 
of it. In the latter case we would have to say that we were dealing with 
half a complex and half a sentiment, which would amount to a compound 
of foolishness, 

B. Sentiment and Attitude 

Authoritative sources support the opinion that tlic construct defined in 
the last section would be called a “sentiment’' by some psychologists and an 
“attitude*' by others. Why have we chosen “sentiment"? “Attitude” has 
shown considerable upward mobility in recent years; it is one of the most 
widely advertised terms on the market. And yet we have decided, with some 
reluctance to be sure, in favor of “sentiment,” first, because it is u better 
word to denote the fundamental construct that is required by tlic facts (and 
• tradition does not oppose the choice) ; and second, because many of the advo¬ 
cates of “attitude” have’ been claiming that the entity they refer to by this 
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term has all the attributes of a drive, and this notion, as we see it, is a trap 
which must at all costs be avoided. 

Our first point comes down to a matter of taste found in common usage: 
the connotations of ^‘sentiment** are more to the point than the connotations 
of “attitude/^ the point being that we arc dealing, or should be dealing, with 
a basic factor which lies at '^the very heart” of personality, deteiinining^ as 
it does by definition, every persisting regularity of feeling and emotion in 
connection with any object. Now "sentiment,” we submit, is better than 
"attitude” to denote this basic disposition because tlic former is more sug¬ 
gestive of a "deep” structure which may last a life-time, influencing uncon¬ 
sciously all manner of inclinations, preferences, choices, tastes. Hearing the 
word "attitude,” a great many people will think of something that appears 
on tile surface: a posture, a gesture, a facial expression, a form of greeting, 
an expression of opinion, a hearing of the body or of the mind which might 
change at any moment. Such things are not thought of when the word 
"sentiment” is mentioned. An attitude can be adopted or assumed at will; 
one can "strike an attitude,” "copy the mien and attitudes of Truth.” 
Webster says that "attitude is a position <issumed to serve a purpose,” To 
"attitudinize” is to practise theatrical and self-conscious poses in order to 
produce an effect upon spectators, this being the very opposite of unstudied 
expressions of feeling and emotion. Sentiment, on the other hand, seems to 
refer to something that is firmly rooted or imbedded in a personas nature, 
something he cannot manipulate as .circumstances dictate. For example, in 
describing an Individual who puts on a show of friendliness and courtesy 
when addressing an acquaintance, though inwardly consumed with hate, 
one of those "which speak peace to theiv neighbours, but mischief is in their 
hearts,” the statement, “X's attitude is friendly, but his sentiment is one of 
hate” seems miicli more fitting than the statement, "X’s sentiment is friendly, 
but his attitude is one of hate.” Thus, when the two terms are compared 
in a critical case, "sentiment” will be unanimously chosen to indicate the 
underlying, and "attitude” to indicate the overlying, structure. Thus, even 
when "attitude” is defined as an enduring psychophysical structure organized 
through experience, people persist, and one can hardly blame them, in think¬ 
ing of it as a set which can be adopted or abandoned at will. Indeed, there 
is no word that more faithfully describes such a set, a man’s bearing as it 
appears on the surface; and wc should propose that the term be limited to 
this designation, with no necessary implications as to how truly it reflects 
basic sentiments or drives. 

Furthermore, "sentiment” suggests feeling, whereas "attitude” has more 
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of the flavor of opinion and thought; and, although thought has the power 
to influence feeling, it is feeling that ultimately decides pro or con; feeling 
is more basic. Indeed introspection teaches us that even the scientist's con¬ 
viction of truth is, in the last analysis, founded on feeling, the ^'sentiment of 
rationality’^ as William James called it. 

Our second reason is that the word "sentiment" will lead psychologists 
to investigate matters that arc more important to the development of their 
science tlian will the word "attitude." Despite the commandment, "Never 
quarrel about words," any realist must acknowledge that, willynilly, scientists 
being human, the word that is selected will make a difference, regardless 
of how rigidly it is defined. In the present case, it seems clear that the 
word "attitude" has prompted psychologists to construct opinion scales of 
one sort or another ad infinitniii. These have proved their usefulness in 
many ways, in revealing trends of judgment in the country at large and in 
different groups, in discovering some of the public facts determining these 
trends, in predicting the outcome of political elections; but the results ob¬ 
tained, though of considerable interest to sociologists, not to speak of his¬ 
torians, politicians, and the literate public generally, have non contributed 
appreciably to our understanding of the psychology of individuals, Here 
it would seem that unfruitfulness has been due largely to the dearth of 
investigations in which standard techniques have been combined with thor¬ 
ough explorations of the personalities of the respondents. The word 
"attitude" does not seem to demand such explorations; the word "sentiment" 
does—at least as we hear it, 

Perhaps the greatest defect of American psychology today is superficiality, 
and the widespread use of the word "attitude" to signify a basic element 
of personality can only serve to encourage the trend, 

Not all psychologists, however, hear words with the same ears. "Senti¬ 
ment" is no doubt anathema to some, because, as Murphy (16) says, it "has 
unfortunately been used generally in liteiiLturc to describe a tendency to 
linger over the subtle or plaintive aspects of one’s past." This is what a 
season of reading in romantic literature might do to anyone, but then as a 
corrective there is always Pareto, the anti-romantic, who speaks constantly 
of sentiments. Or one might turn, to Peirce, the father of pragmatism, who 
wrote: "But what after all is sentimentalism? It is an ism^ a doctrine, 
namely, the doctrine that great respect should be paid to tlie natural judg¬ 
ments of the sensible heart. This is what sentimentalism precisely is; and 
I entreat the reader to consider whether to contemn it is not of all blas¬ 
phemies the most degrading" {Chance^ Love, and Logic, 1923). 
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Our other reasons for preferring "sentiment** are based, not on linguistic 
considerations, but on differences of definition as exemplified by the fact 
that the number of authors who attributed motivating power to attitude 
was sufficient, in 1935, to justify Allport*s (2, p. 817) reference to ‘^the 
tendency in contemporary social psychology for the concept of attitude to 
displace the concepts of need, instinct, and drive.** Then and since, Allport 
himself has been among the most persuasive advocates of this displacement, 
maintaining that attitude is the dynamic factor in developed personalities. 
Thus attitude, as some conceive of it, is designed to supercede not only 
sentiment but drive, and therefore is not fitted to stand for an entity which 
must, we are convinced, be kept distinct from drive, Attitude, as now used, 
blurs all the edges of discrimination. 

By defining attitude as a neuropsychical readiness to respond to objects of 
a certain class, the impression is conveyed that it is a motivating entity that 
stands on its own feet. But every entity with which the psychologist has 
to dtal is a neuropsychical rsadiues?* to respond and tUo nat\ito of the. 

response is defined the concept is not useful to us. But no champion of 
attitude has ever defined the veritable actions which this entity gives rise to, 
and so we are left hanging with the abstract and amorphous idea that be¬ 
havior of some sort is likely to occur, but what it will be, it is impossible 
to say. Consequently, in its present state, the concept of attitude cannot 
displace the concept of need, since the Utter does define, at least in a general 
way, the kind of effects, or goals, toward which the behavior will be directed. 
Thus our third reason for rejecting the concept of attitude is that its accept¬ 
ance might lead to the confusion of two interlocking but distinct, concepts, 
sentiment and drive. 

As we have defined sentiment, the response to the specified object is an 
affective one—a feeling of liking or of disliking, of approval or of disap¬ 
proval. Knowing the sentiment—that X, say, is favorably disposed toward 
y—one can predict that X’s behavior will generally lead to his enjoyment 
ot Y's company, wiU generaWy be favorable to the welfare of Y, et cetera; 
but beyond this one cannot go, and even going so far is problematical, since 
X's sentiment may be entirely pnobjectified. 

If, however, we know the need (or needs) with which the sentiment is 
integrated, and this need is not repressed, we can predict the kind of tension 
that will occur and the kind of effect that will quiet this tension, and, there¬ 
fore, the general direction of the behavior. This, though still abstract, takes 
us one step further towards concreteness. For example, if we are told that 
X‘s sentiment for Y is integrated with the need for Nurturance (the goal 
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of which is the relief of another object's distress) we will be able to predict 
that X will go out of his way to help Y, express sympathy, give money, de¬ 
fend, encourage, or console; but we will not be able to say which of these 
various forms A^’s behavior will take. To predict this, one must know the 
situation confronting X and know the nced^forms that have characterized 
his behavior in the past. If Y is a rich friend and the situation is that of 
his having a severe headache, one would not predict that X would give him 
money, but if one knew that "doing errands" was the commonest channel 
of expression of JT’s need for Nurtiirance then we might guess that X would 
go out and buy Y some headache powders, or something of tlic sort. But 
even this docs not give us a picture of actual concrete behavior. To 
predict this we must know the structure of the situation in great detail, wTiat 
knowledge X possesses of this structure, what subnecds and actoncs (habits) 
he has exhibited very commonly in the past, and what agency objects he 
usually employs. With this information at hand we should be able to guess 
whether or not X^will ask someone the way to the nearest drug store, 
whether he will walk there or go on his bicycle, whether he will pay for 
the drug or have it charged, et cetera. 

As now defined, attitude would inform us that X has a disposition to act 
positively toward Y, but.it would not give us ground for predicting any 
of the behavior described, since AT^s sentiment might not be-integrated with 
the need for Nurtiirance; he might, for instance, admire Y immensely and 
might emulate his mode of life, and ytt not feel prompted to go out of his 
way to help him. 

If, however, attitudes were defined so as to describe the direction of the 
evoked behavior, then they would be synonymous with drives; and the 
question of terminology would rear its head again: is "attitude^^ a better 
word than "drive" to denote the tension that gives rise to trends of action? 
Here the answer is a clear "no,” first, because "drive,” or some synonym, 
such as need, propensity, wish, will, is quite generally accepted, and second, 
because "attitude” does not in any way suggest the hypothetical entity that 
has been termed "drive” or "need.” We require a term that points to a 
tension (disequilibrium, dissatisfaction) which will not let the organism rest 
until it has attained a goal which reduces the tension, thus describing or 
accounting for the original inner excitement, the completed act, and the 
satisfaction attending the completion. Both "need” and "drive” suggest this, 
but "attitude” does not. "Attitude is seldom used to point either to an 
excitable underlying tension or to the immediate cause of a completed act, 
but rather to something that occurs between the two—a tentative act-in- 
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the-making, a fragment of incipient behavior, an ‘'as if" action, perhaps a 
feint, a little shadow boxing. Who says of a dog devouring his dinner, ^^he 
has a hungry attitude"? or of a German aviator dropping bombs on London, 
"he has an aggressive attitude"? or of a man rescuing a child from drowning, 
"he has a tender attitude”? These are actions^ resultants of strong drives, 
not attitudes. The realities of societal life are concrete acts, not mere 
opinions, or sets, or preparations for action, 

It seems proper to speak of a hungry or of an aggressive attitude in 
connection with the first tentative or preliminary manifestations of a drive, 
but not in connection with the completed performance. In our opinion, an 
attitude, a behavioral trend, and the attainment of a goal are three distin¬ 
guishable manifestations of one tendency, commonly called drive. An atti¬ 
tude is a drive that barely shows itself, a drive that is undecided, partially 
restrained or just getting under way, As soon as there is real action you 
cease speaking of an attitude. Drive is the more basic tendency, a tendency 
which may manifest itself in dreams or in fantasies, in secret unobjectified 
desires, in hesitant and furtive glances, in well-governed speech, or in violent 
physical action carried to its completion. Psychology requires, we should 
say, a concept that will take care of this entire range of phenomena, differ¬ 
ences in degree of objectification being attributable to the operation of other 
forces, 

All this notwithstanding, "attitude" is undoubtedly a very useful word, 
pTob?tbly an In dispensable word. It meets tbc pragmatic test: people find 
themselves using it all the time. Is there, in fact, a better terra to describe 
what is observable when several people meet together and converse, to de¬ 
scribe the social situations with which psychologists themselves are most 
familiar? Here the word "drive" seems less appropriate. The participants, 
especially if they arc intellectuals, seldom complete a single action. They 
exchange a little information, tell stories, feel out each other’s opinions, 
avow a few tepid sentiments, cautiously set forth suspended judgments on 
certain issues, and in their facial expression, tones of voice, and words spoken, 
display approval, friendliness, animosity, mirth, scorn or boredom. To repre¬ 
sent the interpersonal relations between members of the group the word 
attitude seems most descriptive, since, as a rule, the drives aroused are fleeting 
and tentative, restrained by the need to conform to the rules governing 
such meetings. The attitudes are discernible; the drives may only be in¬ 
ferred as potentialities that might perhaps manifest themselves in full force 
on other occasions. And then to represent the discussion that takes place, 
the expression of opinions, the arguments pro and con, the word attitude 
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agjiin seems most descriptive, particularly for polite conversations in which 
no one cgiucs ‘'(uU out’’ for an object oi- an idea, the participants merely 
giving voice to slight preferences and aversions. 

But the 'need” concept is also very useful in depicting and interpreting 
serious discussions, provided that one recognizes the intellective (ideational 
or cognitive) forms of needs. Since no attention at all has been given to 
this class of directional operations, something may be gained by briefly review¬ 
ing the scheme set forth in Explorations hi Personality' It grew out of the 
simple observation that purely intellectual processes may be readily classified 
in the same fashion as overt trends of behavior are classified, but in place of 
the object in the external world we have the idea—an image of the object, a 
concept, a definition of the situation, a program of action, a policy, a moral 
code, an ideology, a religion. Toward this idea the subject may act intel¬ 
lectually along the same lines as he acts phj^sically toward an environmental 
object. The ideational (cognitive, intellective) drives are assigned the same 
names as die behavioral drives, but the prefix ideo- is added to distinguish 
them. Thus we have: 

IdeO'COffjnzatice: Intellectual curiosity; the desire to understand the 
ideas of others, to know what they think about this or that, and why; 
to ask (luestions. Gonl: to arrive at a full understanding of the theories 
and beliefs of others, to End answers to certain problems. 

Ideo-acqihniton: a hunger for ideas; to acquire, remember and possess 
ae many as possible, to read everything, to know everything. Goal: to 
possess a great fund of information, ideas of all sorts, 

Ideo-nJIiliathn: an hospitable attitude towards the ideas of others; 
the desire to include them, if possible, in one’s system of thought; to 
discern resemblances and resolve differences. Goal: to incorporate 
harmoniously as many ideas as possible in one’s philosophy or theoretical 
system: eclecticism. 

Ideo-deference: a reverential attitude towards an ideology or creed; 
deference to the best Ideas of others; admiration of certain great concep¬ 
tions, Goal: to appreciate, honor, properly represent and exemplify in 
thought and deed great truths. 

Ideo-nttritirance: to invite and encourage young ideas in others; to 
nourish speculation, giving freely of one’s own ideas: to discern the 
potential value of half-formed thoughts, to add supporting evidence, to 
defend them. Goal: to further the growth and development of concep¬ 
tions which may some day prove valuable, to defend them when they 
are attacked. 

Ideo-succorauce: to turn to the written or spoken words of great 
men for sustenance nnd inspiration; to seek helpful ideas from others 
In attempting to solve one's intellectual problems; to rely on the knowl¬ 
edge and wisdom of on older men. Goal: to gain a secure philosophy 
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of life, a faith that will not fail, or an incontrovertible theory, by 
getting help and assurance from others. 

Ideo-exposihon: to explain an idea in detail, to give a complete ac¬ 
count of a theory; to teach without seeking to persuade. Goali to share 
one’s knowledge with others, to satisfy the curiosit}'^ of others, 

Ideo-dominaijcc: to argue in favor of one’s own convictions and be¬ 
liefs, to prove that one’s own theory is the best, to try to persuade 
others, tactfully or dogmatically. Goal: to have one’s conceptions tri¬ 
umph, to have the right and true idea accepted by everyone. 

Ideo-aggression: to attack the false ideas of others; to belittle, de¬ 
preciate or prove the worthlessness or harmfulneas of an idea, Goal; 
to destroy false doctrines, to eliminate error. 

Ideo-rejeciion: to reject scornfully the conceptions of others; to secure 
one’s mind against the intrusion of false, repellent, ignoble or irrelevant 
ideas; to maintain a high standard of excellence, refusing to entertain 
, ill-considered notions. Goal: to rid one’s mind of trash, to accept only 
the best or most congenial: thoughts. 

ldex>-anionGmy: to react against the dogmatic imposition of a system 
of ideas, to break out of established patterns of thought, to think nnd 
express freely new, rebellions and perhaps irresponsible ideas. Goal: 
to attain liberty and self-sufficiency of thought, 

ideo-crention: to invent new concepts, to conceive n theory, to build 
a system, to combine familiar elements into a new philosophy. 

Sentiments ad governmental forms, policies, theories, beliefs, and ideolo¬ 
gies are the sentiments which focalize these ideational needs. Knowing the 
strongest pro and con sentiments and the most potent needs, one can predict 
fairly closely which ideas will be rejected or attacked and which will be 
honored, advertised, or promoted, and with what intensity, 

C, Varieties of Sentiments 

After determining the sign and intensity of a sentiment, one can take a 
step towards greater concreteness and realism by discriminating the kind of 
affect or feeling that is involved. This is tantamount to identifying the drive 
with which the sentiment is most commonly associated. On the positive 
side we would list: 

I. Positive Somatic Sentiment (objects of positive viscerogenic needs, 
excepting sex): ad foods (hunger), drinks (thirst), warming objects, 
cooling objects, shelters, comfortable si)Pports, 

II, Sentiment of SeiiUence (aesthetic pleasure); ad tastes, odors, 
sights and sounds, an artistic composition, scenery. 

III, Sentiment of Sex (lust) ; ad an object with sexual appeal. 

IV. Senthnejit of Affiliation (friendship and love): ad congenial per¬ 
sons or groups with whom the S likes to work or play; cherished friends, 
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CL clique, club, team, or regimeiit to which the S belongs; also ad con^ 
genial activities, traits, and functions. 

V. Sentiment of Deference (admiration) : ad a person of character, 
nbility, or courage, or persona,of high status, or peraona performing im¬ 
portant rolea (superiors, authorities, officers); ad God; also ad worthy 
or successful groups, institutions, notions; also ad certain sensory pat¬ 
terns (art), functions, abiiities, attainments, governinental forma, con¬ 
ceptions, beliefs or ideologies. 

(N.D, Sentiments of sentience and deference are frequently evoked 
to an extreme degree by a work of art.) 

VI. Senllment of Succorance (dependence) : ad a person who aids the 
subject when he is in distress, who doca favors for, advises, instructs, 
defenda, protects, feeds, heals, encourages or consoles the S\ those to 
whom the ^ feels grateful; reliable and indispensable persona or groups 
or animals or even physical objects such a drvig, n gun, an airplane, 
God is the best example of a focus of succorant sentiment. 

(N.D. Sentiments of succorance and deference arc often combined in 
a child’s affection for his parents.) 

Vir. Sentiment of Nuriitrance (tenderness) : ad a person or animal 
who excites sympathy or compusaion, a person in distress who svtffers 
and is bcnchtted by the subject's nid pnd gratefully depends on him; 
weak or helpless people who need the S, This may apply even to 
groups, institutions, ideologies, lost cau.ses. 
s VIII. Senfimeni of Kecognition: ad a person who respects and ad¬ 
mires th-e Sy who pays attention to what he say a and recognizes hU 
abilities and accomplishments. 

IX. Sentiment of Dominance: ad persons who comply or agree with 
the Sf who follow, obey or co-operate with him, or trustfully take his 
advice—children, pupils, employees, privates in the army, also domestic 
animals, 

X. Sentiment of Creation: ad an object which the S has built or 
composed with his hands or his braini a house, a boat, a mnehine, a 
book, a painting, a quartet; also ad a group vvhich the 5 has organized 
and developed according to some plan of his own; also ad persons 
whom the S has influenced, reared, taught, molded, converted. The 
archetypal example is the mother’s sentiment toward the child she has 
produced, 

(N.B. Sentiments of creation, dominance, and nurturance are often 
combined in a parent's nEfection for his child.) 

XL Seniimeni of Erotic Lo^oe. This perhaps deserves a separate 
heading, because, although no new element is added, it is apt to be a 
combination, of almost every sentiment, each to an extreme degree— 
always gex, sentience, affiliation, deference, nurturnnee and recognition, 
and very often succorance and dominance in varying proportions. 

XII. Sentiment of Cognisance (curiosity) : ad objects which excite 
the subject’s enduring interest, objects of a certain kind to be explored, 
investigated, analyzed and iinalEy understood. The physical scientist 
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is interested, in substances, the naturalist in animals, but the majority 
are interested in the actions and works of people, if not in people them¬ 
selves, in history, political events, literature. 

■ Xm. Sentiment of Achievement (power); ad an activity or task 
which thfi subject performs extremely well or better than he does any 
other, something that gives him a sense of power, or which brings him 
praise and prestige; also ad situations which test the subject's skill, 
courage or endurance, situations of conflict and exertion. 

XIV. Se7ttivient of Advocacy: ad an idea, policy, program, theory, 
moral imperative, ideology or system of values of which he approves 
highly. 

On the negative side we would list: 

I, Negative Somatic Sentiment (objects of negative visccrogcnlc 
needs) ; ad conditions of hardship and exposure, great cold, great heat, 
lack of suflicient food or water, or lack of opportunity to rest, 

n. Sentiment of Harmavoidance (physical fear): ad an object that 
is physically hurtful or a situation that is dangerous; phobias of various 
sorts. 

III, Sentiment of Noxavoidance (disgust) : ad an object that irri¬ 
tates the senses; a nauseating odor or taste, ugly sights or sounds, physi¬ 
cally repellent human beings. 

IV. Seittiment of Rejection (contempt) : ad a person who is socially, 
morally, or intellectually defective, people who are unattractive, boring, 
stupid, mean, false or cowardly; also ad vulgar habits and traits. 

V- Sentiment of Aggression (hate) : ad an object or group who 
arouses anger or resentment, people who annoy, humiliate, insult, op¬ 
pose, or frustrate the 5. 

VI. Sentiment of Oppositt07i: ad policies, programs, theories, values, 
moral imperatives, ideologies of which the subject disapproves, 

D. Foci of Sentiments 

It is proper to speak of the “object” of a sentiment, but since “object” is 
continually being used more nariwly to refer to a concrete thing or person, 
we have adopted the term foens as a substitute for “object” in the former 
sense, A focus may or may not be an object in the latter sense, 

A classification of the dififerent kinds of foci of sentiments is presented 
here with the intention of illustrating the wide scope of sentiment as we 
conceive it and of calling attention to certain problems. Under each heading 
are listed the foci of sentiments of this class which were measured by the 
battery bf techniques employed in the present study. 

Class L A specific object or place, such as own self, own brother, own 
home, a particular place, a dog, a picture, a stamp collection. 

Foci included in the present study: own father, own mother, own sister, 
own brother, as well as other concrete objects mentioned by the subject in 
his autobiography or in the course of interviews. 
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Class IL A specific group or institution, such as own family, a particiilai’ 
school, college, club, business organization, church congregation, or nation. 
Foci included in the present study: own family, Harvard- 
A large majority of the actual entities about which people feel strongly 
fall into one of these categories. From one or more of such specific foci the 
subject arrives by one generalizing step to foci of the third and the fourth 
categories. 

Class IIL Objects or places of a certain kind, such as meat, dogs, lilacs, 
automobiles, machinery; or a class such as people of a certain age, sex, social 
status, nationality, profession, creed. 

Foci included in the present study: 

Fathers, mothers. 

Males; older, same age, younger; upper class, middle class, lower class; 
feminine, masculine; athletic, military, intellectual, artistic. 

Females: women in general; older, same age, younger; upper class, middle 
class, lower class; masculine, athletic, artistic, professional, 

Businessmen, politicians, scientists, artists, churchmen, philosophers, creators 
of values. 

Negroes, Jews. 

The masses (the great majority of the public). 

Nature, animals, food, machinery, money, outdoors, solitude, 

Ciars JF- Groups or of a certain kind, such as college fra- 

ternitves in general, social gatherings, universities, religious sects, 

Foci included in the present study: marriages, families, college clubs, labor 
unions. 

Here wc are dealing largely with concepts, sometimes hardly more than 
labels, because no man can be acquainted with all children, all upper class 
people, all Russians or all religious groups, but such wholesale affective 
judginents, or prejudices, are nonetheless Important since they predispose a 
person to look with favor or disfavor on each freshly encountered repre¬ 
sentative of the given class. A girl who has had an unfortunate experience 
witli bne young fellow becomes a man-hater. A woman whose Swedish 
cook stoic money from her pocketbook swears she will never have another 
person of that nationality in her house—“Swedes can’t be trusted.'' A stu¬ 
dent who was not elected to the fraternity he favored starts a movement to 
abolish all fraternities, and so forth. 

To know merely the names of all the specific entities and of all the classes 
of entities that an individual cathccts is of little scientific interest- What is 
of interest are the qualities of each object that are attractive or repellent. 
Noting these one can arrive at certain inferences about the personality of 
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the subject which will make it possible to predict how he will react to 
objects not yet encountered. 

An object is a compound of attributes not all of which possess catliexis 
of the same sign and magnitude* Most human objects, in fact, are ambiva¬ 
lent, being liked for some traits and disliked for others, As a rule, there 
is a predominance of one or the other, of likeable or dislikeable qualities, 
and as a result the subject will experience a current of feeling in the presence 
of the object that is reliably positive or reliably negative, although he will 
continue to be susceptible to temporary affects of opposite sign, excited by 
something that the object does, annoying or pleasing as the case may be. If 
such discordant actions on the part of the object become frequent or ex¬ 
treme, the sign of the subject’s prevailing current of feeling will change: 
a friend will become an enemy or an enemy a friend, Generally, liowever, 
the S merely says, ‘*I like that guy very much but he certainly does get 
my goat at times,or “I hate Smith but I can’t help admiring his courage.” 
In Instances of unequivocal unity of feeling the predominance in the object 
either of attractive or of repellent attribute's is so great that contrary affects 
excited by subordinate features are obliterated or repressed. Here the re¬ 
pression is largely effected by the endopsychic need for Rejection, the function 
of which is to exclude conflicting ideas and feelings and thus to facilitate 
the establishment and maintenance of inner harmony and a unified outlook, 
Tlie rejected side of the total affective reaction may appear in dreams. 
Sometimes it will incubate, increase in intensity, and come to the surface, 
now and again, in an emotional outburst, or, taking possession of the ego, 
it may even bring about a sudden dramatic conversion of sentiments—an 
atheist will become a Catholic, a Republican will turn Communist, and 
so forth. 

Neither the establishment nor the endurance of a sentiment, nor the 
shift of a sentiment into its opposite can be understood without some knowl¬ 
edge of the positively and negatively cathected attributes of the object. 
Although this is not the place to discuss the genesis of sentiments, in listing 
the kinds of attributes that may become foci we shall inevitably include 
some of the determinants of sentiments. The kinds of attributes that are 
listed are commonly cathcctcd not only when embodied in another human 
object but also when embodied by the self, although the sign of the cathexis 
may be positive in the one and negative in the other. For instance, the trait 
of self-assertion may be disliked in others and yet valued in oneself. The 
following classification of attributes amounts to an analysis of personality 
(tlie subject’s or the object's) into elements of different kinds, each of 
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Yrhich may become the focus of a sentiment. The categories are not at alJ 
distiuct; there are many overlappings. 

Class V. Seino)y quality or paitenij such as a taste, odor, shape, color, 
texture, sound, form of movements, and especially a pattern or arangement 
of these qualities. 

There arc numberless sentiments having to do with the appearance of the 
human body and its apparel; attributes such as tallness, fatness, manner of 
doing the hair, baldness, texture of skin, body odor, bushiness of e3'ebrows, 
distance of eyes, shape of mouth, amount of lipstick, breadth of shoulders, 
odor of breath, size of genitals, as well as gracefulness of bodily movements, 
timbre of voice, color and cut of clothing, and a hundred other items, not 
to speak of the total sensory ensemble. Some people are visually attractive, 
others are not. A great many of these qualities are race-linked or culture- 
linked; a young woman who is considered fascinating in New York may 
be repellent in New Guinea. Tastes may also vary radically from class to 
class within a single culture, and, for the majority, from year to year; a 
Greta Garbo can change the fashion of an entire generation. But whatever 
the other detervninants, the truth seems to be that a factor as slight as a 
sixteenth of an inch added to or subtracted from the end of a lady's nose 
can decide a sentiment that will change the course of history. 

Attention to sensory patterns is the basis af aestlietic appreciation, whether 
it be the enjoyment of nature, delicious sauces, rare wines, painted land¬ 
scapes, sonnets, or symplianies. 

pQci iliduded in the present study: Each S was questioned to his 
nesthetic apprecintiona, his tastes in literatur.e, art and music. The 
degree to which aesthetic sensibility governed hia choice of pictures in 
the 'Picture Selection Test was noted. But no subject was tested in re¬ 
spect to hia reaponscs to specific sensory patterns. 

Class VI, Specific habiti ' Here we include a great variety of specific 
mannerisms, behavior patterns of short duration, stimulus-response units, 
such as clearing the throat, pursing the lips, spitting on the sidewalk, biting 
one’s fingernails, chewing gum, going without a hat, wearing rubbers, dress¬ 
ing very neatly, flicking cigarette ashes on the floor,,leaving one's desk un¬ 
tidy, hoarding trinkets, answering letters very promptly, adopting slouchy 
postures, playing practical jokes, and so forth. 

Ill this category we also include the doing of certain things at certain 
times and certain places: drinking whiskey before breakfast, turning on the 
radio in the morning, putting one's feet on the table in someone else s ofTice, 
carrying a cane to work, whistling when others are working, and so forth. 

jMost of these habits are culture-bound and status-bound. They are the 
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things which children arc brought up to do or not to do, some being con¬ 
sidered good manners, evidences of gentle breeding, others as bad manners 
indicative of a vulgar, coarse, or underprivileged family background. Prob' 
ably because of their connection with class status these habits are the foci of 
strong sentiments. Many items that might be classified here belong to other 
categories as well. For instance, talking loudly through one's nose might 
be classed as a noxious sensory quality as well as a trait exhibitionistic 

self-assertion), 

Foci included in Hie present study: none. 

Class VII. Activity.. Here wc would list recreational and vocational 
choices, the kinds of things that people enjoy doing, such as sleeping, lying 
in the sun, swimming, riding, hunting, fishing, plowing, gardening, auto- 
mobiling, dancing, drinking, attending parties, playing bridge, watching ball- 
games, going to the theatre, conversing, shopping, buying and selling bonds, 
public speaking, arguing a case in court, performing surgical operations, 
playing the piano, visiting ait galleriesj reading, composing sonnets, per¬ 
forming scientific experiments, working out mathematical problems. 

To be included here as the focus of a sentiment is the attribute of fre¬ 
quency or intensity associated with one of these activities. For example, 
many men feel that a little poker playing is all right but too much of it is 
bad. Thus the Cathoilc Church named gluttony among the seven cardinal 
sins, not implying by this that eating and drinking moderately were evil. 

Foci included hi the present study: physical activity, athletics, mental 
activity, studying, hedonism (pursuit of bodily satisfactions), frequenting 
night clubs, drinking, sexual activity, interpersonal relations (friend¬ 
ships), fighting, warfare, travelingi repose. 

Class VIII. Mental function. Here we would include all the distinguish¬ 
able kinds of mental functioning, differently valued by different people, such 
as perception (the accurate observation and reporting of external events), 
intellection (conceptual thinking, understanding, explanation), feeling (in 
the special sense of sympathy, love, and the establishment of binding relation¬ 
ships), sensation (in the specific sense of aesthetic and dramatic appreciation 
and communication), and action (manipulation of the external world, physi¬ 
cal, mechanical, social). One might add imagination, intuition, introspection, 
intellectual self-criticism, faith, will, and so forth. These are of interest in 
connection with age-old diversities of opinion as to the relative worth of 
different mental "faculties." Many philosophers, naturalbs have glorified 
reason; some have spoken a good word for intuition; others have stressed 
aesthetic sensibility; love and loyalty have had their advocates, and some 
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philosophers have argued fervently for the supremacy of the will and prac- 
tical action* 

Foci included in the fresent stud^: fact (realiaiu, empiricism, experi¬ 
ence).; fact (aa opposed to theory) ; reason (intellecti theory, logic, 
thought); skepticism; aeU-disclpUne (planning, Tnethod, habit); action 
(as opposed to theory); will (voluntary control, conscioUB direction) ; 
Spontaneity and iinpnlsivencsa; intuUIan; emotion and passion; fantasy 
and imnginntlon; submission to the irrational; faith and belcfs; sub¬ 
jective values (as opposed^ to public achievements). 

G/rtss IX, Ability^ Atiaimitni. Foci of this class run parallel to the 
activities (VII) and mental functiKJns (Vltl) just leviewed, but here, in¬ 
stead of a person merely enjoying a certain kind of activity or sympathizing 
with others who enjoy it, he strongly cathects the skill involved and greatly 
admires those who exliibit it or who have acjiteved conspicuous success by 
using it. These abilities are so many forms of power, and power is always 
valued in oneself or in others. Contrariwise, dmbilities, such as physical 
weakness, social ineptitude, and mental dullness often excite sentiments of 
contempt. 

Foci included tn the present study: physical ability, ipechanical ability, 
leadership ability, social ability, economic ability, erotic ability, enter- 
Uinlng ability, observational ability, memory ability, mental efficiency, 
scientific ahiUty, intuitive ability, artistic aensibLUty, artistic performing 
ability, self-directive ability. 

Class X. Motivej purpose. Under this heading we would list all the 
proximal and distal purposes, specific and generali that are commonly pur¬ 
sued. Especially important are the interests that excite the needs for cog¬ 
nizance (curiosity) and understanding; the goals toward which the needs 
for achievement and recognition are directed; and the social causes or insti¬ 
tutions which liave excited the needs for deference and nurturance (the 
desire to support, defend, build, advance something). There are aims of 
medium generality such as the reform of party politics, the preservation of 
our national forests, the prevention of cruelty to animals, the spread of 
progressive education, the acceptance of the theory of relativity et cetera; 
and there are more general aims—the development of character, the discovery 
of truth, the creation of beauty—^some of which, such as the desire for 
health, economic prosperity, friendship, fame, wisdom, are purely personal. 
Most of these pursuits involve activities, functions, and abilities belonging 
to classes VII, VIII, and IX, respectively. 

Foci included in (he present study: friendship, scholarship, idealism 
(distant purpose), singleness of aim. 
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Class XI. Trait. Since the word “trait’' is almost as general and in¬ 
definite as the word '^attribute’' or “quality/\and since there is a trait naine 
for many of the foci (qualities, habit§, activities, functions, abilities) listed 
under other headings, there will be a tendency to classify many entities here 
instead of where they more properly belong. This category is meant as a 
catch-all for human qualities which cannot be assigned elsewhere, although 
we have especially in mind such general traits of temperament and character 
as energy, zest, persistence, laziness, talkativeness, suspiciousness, trustfulness, 
cautiousness, and so forth. 

Foci mclnded in the present study: intensity (as opposed to modera¬ 
tion), optimism, competitiveness, cooperativeness, self-reliance, non¬ 
conformity, ideological exclusiveness (as opposed to tolerance). Also 
males—snd, gay, aggressive; and females—sweet and innocent, humani¬ 
tarian, glamorous, lewd, mysterious, sad, gay, aggressive, relective 
(aloof). 

Class XII. Sentiment. Sentiments themselves can be the foci of senti¬ 
ments, For example, a man can be disgusted with his own fear of snakes, 
or approve of and revel in his hatred of Fascism, or be in love with love. 
It is when such sentiments are embodied in other people, however, that 
their importance as determinants of attraction and repulsion is most striking. 

Foci included in the present study: none. 

Class XIII. Press. Up to this point we have been considering the prin¬ 
cipal attributes of human beings as these are manifested when the person 
is dealing with the world in general. Much more pertinent to our present 
purpose than any of these, however, are the forces, the motives and actions 
of the object, that are directed specifically toward the subject. What docs 
the object do, or try to do, to the subject? How is the subject treated by 
the object? The question is answered by naming the drives, or attitudes, 
which the object commonly manifests when confronting the subject, taking 
some account of the object's ability to produce the desired effect, his success 
in benefitting or harming the subject. Such a trend emanating from the 
object and directed at the subject is called a press (17, pp. 115-123). Press 
is a very useful concept, describing as it does the psychological meaning of 
the stimulus to the subject as apperceived by impartial observers (alpha 
press) or as apperceived by the subject himself (beta press). The following 
are examples of press: companionship, guidance, assistance, instruction, inter¬ 
rogation, praise, respect, compliance, resistance, indifference, rejection, domi¬ 
nance, coercion, restraint, abuse, ridicule, bclittlement, pity, appeal for help, 
fear, abasement. The affect th*at is aroused in the subject, and the sentiment 
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that Ls subsequently formed, will depend largely on which of these press is 
manifested by the object. If the subject is a target of positive press from a 
great many people he can be as discriminating as he likes in choosing his 
friends, can take into account other factors—sensory qualities, habits> activi¬ 
ties, functions, motives, traits, sentiments* But if he experiences a positive 
press from one person only, his need for companionship may prompt him 
to accept the opportunity regardless ol the object^s otlier qualities. 

The positive and negative foci of this class will define how a man most 
likes and most dislikes to be treated by the world at large. If greater con¬ 
creteness and realism is desired one must discriminate further: discover what 
>treatment the subject especially likes and especially dislikes from members 
of his family, from intimates and from strangers, from the opposite sex, from 
superordinates and from subordinates, and so forth. This information, if 
accurate, will go a long ways towards explaining the foci of Class I, the 
human beings to whom the S feels most attached. 

foci htcjtffied hi the present study: none. 

Attributes for self^ attributes for others. Class XIII (press) is restricted 
to human responses manifested by an object in dealing with the subject. 
Classes V to XII, on the other hand, are not so restricted. Each of these 
classes consists of attributes of a certain t3^pc which the subject may favor 
for himself or for others, or for both. He may, for example, highly cathect 
and cultivate for himself litheness of body (sensory quality), taking a walk 
before breakfast (specific habit), reading (activity), the exei'cise of reason 
(function), intellectual precision (ability), the discovery of philosophic truth 
(distal purpose), cautious understatement (trait), and his esteem of wisdom 
(sentiment); and yet he may be drawn toward a person possessing qualities 
of another sort entirely. He may be enormously impressed, say, by a public 
figure who is rather fat (sensory quality), takes a nap in the middle of the 
day (specific habit), eats and drinks excessively (activity), manifests extra¬ 
ordinary intuition in solving practical problems (function), displays unusual 
oratorical powers (ability) is dedicated to the preservation of the nation 
(distal purpose), is passionately expressive in his advocacy of certain policies 
(trait), and so forth. The cathection of attributes in others which are 
different from or opposite to those catliectcd for oneself is most strikingly 
illustrated in love relationships and to a less extent in friendships. Because 
of this, because some men respect attributes in others which they neither 
possess nor strive to acquire, it is necessary to distinguish between (fl) foci 
(attributes) for the self and (b) foci for others. This means that each of 
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Classes V to XII» inclusive, must be divided into two subclasses: Class XIi 
for instajicc into Class XIa, Trait for self, and Class Xlb, Trait for others. 

In a very clever experiment Frenkel-Brunswilc (8) has shown that people 
who behave in certain objectionable waj^s are likely to be the very ones to 
criticize others for manifesting these habits. By her subjects, presumably, 
the habits were negatively cathected for the self as well as for others, but 
lacking seU-insight, each individual did not perceive that it was a part of 
himself rather than a part of others that deserved his condemnation. The 
sentiment when applied to the conduct of others would lead a subject deficient 
in self-insight to suppose that he was free of any such noxious trait, and 
when applied to himself it would be a powerful aid in overcoming the habit. 
By cither technique the subject might rid his consciousness of the unaccept¬ 
able tendency, delusionally by the first technique find actually'by the second. 

This is the end of our list of attributes relevant to human objects, most 
of which are applicable to animal objects as well sensory qualities, 

specific habits, activities, abilities, traits, seiitiiTicnCs, press). A few of these 
characteristics arc shared by inanimate objects: sensory qualities, utility (in¬ 
stead of ability) and press (how they affect the subject’s body, whether 
cooling, warming, hunger-satiating, thirst-qucnchiiig, cetera). 

Now it remains to list four other kinds of foci of sentiments; these are: 

Class XI P > Govef‘»?3ie}iial form, regulation, law, including here all the 
rules—conventional, moral or legal—.that are designed to control the be¬ 
havior of m ember of any group, such as a family^ a school, a Business or gam- 
zation, a nation. Among these, moral codes and political policies are apt to 
excite the most intense and widespread sentiments. 

F^c\ included in the fire sent study: centralization of government, 
measures promoting economic equality, racial equality, classless society, 
compulsory military training. 

Class XV, Intergroiip policies.' The previous category is limited tc laws 
regulating activities within a specified group; here we would list programs 
that commit tlie group to certain lines of action toward one or more other 
groups. Tliese mtiy be matters of foreign policy which involve such questions 
as free trade, imperialism, the Monroe Doctrine; war, federation of nations, 
and so forth. 

Foci mcluded in the present study: none. 

Class XVI. Theoryj belief, such as the theory of evolution, theory of 
relativit.v, economic determinism, belief in immortality. 
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Foci iftchirled i/te freseni study: theory of free will (vs. determi¬ 
nism)/ 

. Class Ideology, An ideology may be defined as an explicit, more 

Qr ItiSs system of sentiments and assumptions such as Epicureanism, 

Christianityi Fascism, dialeccic materialism. 

foci iftchided in ihe prese^u Jiiidy; Amevics^niam, CoiumunUm, Fas¬ 
cism, individualism (vs- totnlitarianism). 

. The class to which a sentiment is assigned will depend somewhat on how 
the fpeus is conceived or represented in words. In testing a subject's senti- 
rnent ad science, for example, one might include foci of the following classes; 
Class Specific object: Newton, Lavoisier, Gibbs, Einstein; Class /4 Specific 
group: American Association for the Advancement of Science; Class IIIj 
Objects and places of a certain kind: laboratories, apparatus, machinery, 
'physicists, biologists; Class IF, Groups of a certain kind: scientific organi¬ 
zations; Class Ftl, Activity: field work, laboratory experimentation, reading, 
mathematical calculation; Class VIII, Menial fnnctioti: perception of fact, 
conceptual thinking; Class IX ^ Ability: observational ability, concep' 
tuaUimg ahlUty, mathcmatkal ability; Class Mofitie? intellectual cuti' 
Qsity, discovery of objective truth; Class XIj Trait: scrupulous accu^acJ^ 
integrity, humility; Class XVI, Theory: theory of evolution, theory of rela¬ 
tivity; XVII, Ideology: pragmatism, operationlsm, scientific humanism. 
In some instances it is apparent thait by wording the focus in a slightly 
different way one can change the class to which it belongs. 

E. Regions of Sentiments 

There are several other ways of classifying sentirnents, one being according 
to the region, or area oi concern, to which the sentiment is pertinent. This 
takes account of divisions of interest determined by psychological as well as 
by sociological factors and can be recommended as an intelligible scheme 

for ordering the data in writing a case history, 

1 

(i) Fmnily region: scTilinients ad parents and sibVmgs and ad prin¬ 
ciples governing kinship relations of all sorts, 

(ii) of sexual and jfiarhal reiuiioftj: sentiments ad sexual 
practices of all kinds, and ad principles governing interpersonal relfi- 
tionships of married and unmarried couples. 

(iii) Re ff to ft of general human relaiions: seiitimeiKa pertaining to 
friendahip relntinns, and to the social interjictiows of men gcncrijllyi 
defining morals and manners in connection with statuses and roles. 

(iv) Vocational region: senthnents ad this or that occupation, and ad 
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principles dehninE the proper conduci: of membera of a profeasion 
(businessmen, politicians, lawyers, doctors, et ccfera). 

(v) Recreatioiieil reg'ton: sentiments ad this or that way of spend¬ 
ing one's leisure time, this or that interest, hobby or amusement, aesthetic 
and intellectual pleasures; as well da sciilimeiita ad rules governing 
games and sports. 

(vi) political region: aeiitiments ad this or that politicnl platform 
or party, this or that form of government, type of Icgisiation, or inter- 
national policy, 

(vll) Ideologic III legioji; senliments ad basic assumptions about man 
and his place in nature, religious beliefs, scientific theories, aesthetic 
standards, fundamental ptinciplea of conduct, abstractions of all kinds, 
slogans "war to end war")* This region ncccssaiily overlaps and 

interpenetrates all other regions. 

The case histories published in this monograph include data pertaining 
to four of these regions: family region (own parents); region of sexual and 
marital relations (sex) ; vocational region (own' participation in the war) ; 
and ideological region (religion). In discussing the last two regions of senti¬ 
ment most of the subjects' political sentiments were covered; but the region 
of general human relations and the iccreational region Iiave been disregarded. 

F, Attributes of Sentiments 

One’s understanding of the affective organization of an individual ivill 
be facilitated by examining each of his more important sentiments in respect 
to the following attributes; 

(i) Intensity (0-5)* This is measured on the basis of the opera¬ 
tional criteria given above; emotional reactions, directional behavior, 
promotive or contramotive activity, mental preoccupation, private and 
public avowals. The examiner must attend to the frequency and vigor 
of these expressions of sentiment 

Some correction should be made in the case of those subjects whose 
usual speech is characterized by marked understatements or overstate¬ 
ments, or those whose avowals are made at moments of emotional 
agitation. 

It should be understood that the intensity of a sentiment corresponds - 
to the potential energy of the affect involved. It is usually estimated 
by recalling numerous recent reactions to the specified object and making 
an over-nil judgment. Oiie has to deal here with a range of feelings 
within which the S varies, depending on liia mood, the context of his 
thoughts, his current purpose, the conditions under which the object 
is encountered, and so forth. In rating intensity our practice is to set 
down one figure representative of the average of fluctuating likes or of 
fluctuating dislikes. In the case of antipolar sentiments (ambivalence) 
when the two extremes are separated by + points or more, we habitually 
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list both sentiments (one positive and one negative) and rate each 
separately. 

(ii) EuduM'a'iice (0-3), the length of time the sentiment has existed. 
Tlie mnrk of 0 — less than four months; 1 = four months to one year; 

2 = one to seven years3 = over seven years. 

(iii) SiahHUy (0-3), the resistance of the sentiment in the face of 
opposing pressure. As a rule, the mark of 3 ahould be given only vvhen 
the sentiment’s constancy has been tested by experience or experiment; 
but if a sentiment has endured for a long time with but few (luctiiations, 
nnd is closely contingent upon other stable sentiments, when it seems 
to be established, rooted, imbedded in the personality, it may be given 
a 2 or even a 3, 

(iv) Concordance (0-3), the mimbev of important sentiments with 
which the sentiment is dynamically coherent or logically consistent. 
The mark of 0 on this variable signifies no concordance, i.e., isolation; 
it does not imply discordance (which is measured separately). The chief 
types of concoidance are (1) dctcrminance, (2) dependence, nnd (3) 
attachingness. 

(iv)«. DcUnnifiance (0-3), degree of influence of the sentiment ns 
measured by the iwtmbex of the sentiments dependent on it. 

(iv)b. Dependence (0-3), degree of dependency of the sentiment upon 
the stabilit 3 ^ of one or more determinant sentiments. The mnrk of 0 Is 
assigned when the sentiment might stand atone, the entity being valued 
for its own sake, not as ntieana to a distal end or as the mere part of 
a catkected whole. When two sentiments arc mutually reinforcing and 
It is impossible to sny which is the more stable, each may be judged to 
be partially determlntint and partially dependent. 

Aiiachmgncss (0-3). This is a special form of dependence 
which 13 measured in terms of the extent to which a valued human 
relationship is sustained by the persistence of the sentiment. Many a 
friendship, and many an association, for example, is founded on mutual¬ 
ity of feeling ad a certain goal or policy; the sentiment determines 
the relationship. Biit it often happens that the latter becomes in time 
move highly valued than the former; and the order of determinance 
is reversed. Tho subject’s original sentiment will now be resistant to 
opposing pressures because a shift would Jeopardize the security of 
his attachment to the cathected friend or group. 

(v) Ducordance (0-3). This is measured in terms of the number 
and importance of the sentiments with which the given sentiment con¬ 
flicts, If the sentiment is radically opposed to the accepted affective 
pattern of the personality, discordance is marked 3. 

(v)a, AuUfoJarUy (0-3), a special variety of discordance which oc¬ 
curs when a single entity is the focus of two sentiments: a strong 
positive sentiment and a strong negative sentiment; the object is 
ambivalent. 

(v)^'. DisaHachitiffness (0-3). This is measured according to the ex¬ 
tent to which a sentiment interferes with the establishment or main¬ 
tenance of a secure relationship with a cathected person. 
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(vi) Publicity (0-3), the degree to 'ivhich the sentiment is openly 
practised or avowed. The mark of 3 = acknowledged or practised be¬ 
fore all; 2 = practised in secret; or practised or avowed before a few 
trusted ncquaintances; or confessed to a doctor or to a priest; 0 = nevefi 
or very, very rarely practised or avowed. 

(vii) Co7iscioHS2tess (0-3), the degree to which the S is aware of 
the existence of the sentiment and of its strength. A sentiment inferred 
by the examiner on sufficient grounds, of which the S is completely un¬ 
aware, is marked 0. 

(viii) Vnacceptabiliiy (0-3), the degree to which the S dislikes the 
sentiment or disapproves of it. He may be fully aware of it as an element 
of his personality (Consciousness 3) and yet hate it, wishing that he 
felt differently, Unacceptability is usually a sign of the sentiment's 
discordance with the iS's accepted pattern of sentiments, of the presence 
of an nntipolar sentiment on a higher level of integration. As a rule, an 
unacceptable sentiment is low in Consciousness and Publicity. 

(ix) Objectificaiioii (0-3), the degree to which the sentiment is mani¬ 
fested in behavior, regardless of whether the behavior is public or pri¬ 
vate. Measurement is in terms of the frequency and intensity of direc¬ 
tional behavior, the extent to which conduct conforms to feeling. The 
term "behavioral pattern" (of sentiments) is used to describe a cluster 
of sentiments commonly objectified in conduct. 

Since objectification = objectification in the present (within recent 
months), it may be important in some cases, where the sentiment was 
once but is no longer expressed in action, to speak specifically of ob¬ 
jectification in the past. 

(x) }mps)'aii^on£5s (0-3), the degree to which the sentiment ia feit 
as an obligation, a "must” or "ought," something the S should feel or 
do, either for moral, social or personal reasons. There are three kinds 
of imperativeness. 

(x)/ 7 . Moral Imperatweness (0-3), the degree to which the senti¬ 
ment is dictated by the ethical standards of the individual. Very often 
it is a case of the 5's approving of himself when he acts In a certain 
way rather than liking the action per se. These sentiments are constitu¬ 
ents of the superego, 

(x)Z>. ^Jdjttsiive Imperativeness (0-3), the degree to which the senti¬ 
ment is dictated by the necessity of getting on with other people, and so 
of following the conventions (customary behavioral patterns) of the 
community. 

(x)c', Achlevemeut Imperativeness (0-3). Degree to which the senti¬ 
ment is dictated by the pmbitions (need for achievement) of the by liis 
need for self-respect. These sentiments belong to his idealego. 

In reading this list of attributes, the reader will be reminded of the fact 
that a sentiment may be conscious or unconscious, publicly avowed or never 
admitted, expressed or not expressed in action. 

We have found it convenient and clarifying to divide personality into 
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l/i^ers and to speak of two levels of activity. The principal layers are named 
outer, middlci and inner; but if necessary each of these can be subdivided 
into three: outer outer, middle outer, inner outer, and so forth. The divi¬ 
sions are dependent for their existence upon boundaries on inhibition and 
repression set down during the course of the socialization process. The 
three main divisions parallel the attribute publicity, as defined above; outer 
layer personality consists of those actions and words which are exhibited to 
the world at large, what the subject does when he is out on the street, at 
a meeting, party or formal gathering, his professional and public self. Middle 
layer personality consists of those, aspects of a man's character which are 
known only to his family, his intimate friends, his physician, or a few 
strangers who reside in a region isolated from that in which the individual 
ordinarily resides, This middle layer may be divided into an outer and an 
inner middle to distinguish {a) those actions and avowals wliicJi the S 
shares wth his intimate associates, and {b) those acts and feelings which he 
keeps strictly to himself. The inner middle la 5 Tr corresponds to what the 
subject calls his “inner life.^’ The inner layer personality consists of senti¬ 
ments and drives of which the S is unaware as such. They are either entirely 
inhibited and repressed, or they appear in disguised forms so that it is possible 
for the subject to misinterpret them in a way that satisfies his need for 
self-respect, A psychoanalysis of some critical emotional experience may 
reveal the outer inner layer to him, but the inner inner laj^er can only be 
inferred on the basis of dreams, projections, fantasies, childliood reactions, 
conduct under the influence of alcohol, and so forth. 

First level activity includes everything the'subject actually does, muscular 
or verbal effect-producing behavior; whereas second level activity refers to 
everything the subject thinks, whether he confesses it or not, Thus first 
level sentiments are practised, publicly (outer layer) or privately (middle 
layer); and second level sentiments are iivowed, publicly (outer layer) or 
privately (middle layer). Sometimes there is concordance between first and 
second level sentiments, and sometimes there Is discordance. 

This scheme is very convenient in formulating the organization and rela¬ 
tions of sentiments in the personality. The usefulness of it is not illustrated 
in the case studies reported here; first, because the scheme was not devised 
until after the cases had been written up, and second, because limitations 
of space forced us to eliminiite rather than to add material. 



III. THE ESTIMATION OF SENTIMENTS 

A, Factors Which Interfere with the Truk Avowal op a 

Sentiment 

The major problems confronting a student of affective dispositions are 
those that pertain to the genesis, growth, interdependence, and manifold 
operations of sentiments; among the minor problems are those that pertain 
to the factors, other than the nature and intensity of the specified sentiments 
themselves, which determine what assertions of sentiment are made. In this 
section we shall devote ourselves to problems of this latter class, the aim 
being to list and appraise the factors which commonly interfere with the 
direct and true avowal of a sentiment* 

For the purposes of this exposition we may limit ourselves to positive 
and negative sentiments, setting aside for the present the question of which 
varieties of positive and negative sentiments we are dealing with. We shall 
say that a man’s positive affection‘(liking) for a certain object constitutes 
one sentiment and his negative affection (disliking) for the same object, if 
such exists, constitutes anotlier sentiment, separable in thought though often 
blended in experience. Then, if we define a non-existent (inappreciable or 
inoperative) sentiment as one having an intensity of zero, we can say that 
between different individuals, or between different phases in the life of a 
single individual, a given sentiment can vary only along a single scale (say 
0 to 5), and also that the only measurable effect that a distorting factor 
can have is to deflect the avowal of that sentiment upward or downward 
on this scale. 

A true avowalj or an avowal without defltction, Is an assertion which 
accurately represents the true nature and intensity of a sentiment. This in¬ 
cludes the assertion by a subject that he has no sentiment of the specified 
kind, it it is actually true that the sentiment is non-existent in his personality. 
An avowal with upzuard deflection is an assertion which overestimates the 
intensity of an existing positive or negative sentiment, and an avowal tuiik 
downward deflection is one which underestimates the intensity of an exist¬ 
ing positive or negative sentiment. A false avowal is an assertion of a posi¬ 
tive or negative sentiment where none exists, that is, an upward deflection 
from zero; and a fal^e denial is an assertion of the non-cxistcnce of a positive 
or negative sentiment when such actually exists, tliat is, a downward de¬ 
flection to the zero point. 

When investigating affects connected with a critically important human 
object it is better to look for evidences of positive sentiment and then for 
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<ivicleac(^s of negative sentiment^ and to estimate the intensity of each sepa- 
rately* There is a tendency in most subjects when speaking publicly of a 
socially or imperatively valued object to deflect avowals of positive sentiment 
upward and avowals of negative sentiment downward; and wJieii referring 
to an object negatively cathected by their society to deflect avowals of nega¬ 
tive sentiment upward and avowals of positive sentiment downward. 

All this represents an over simplification of the facts, but it is pragmatic¬ 
ally justified for experimental purposes. It permits, among other things, 
crude measurements of the deflecting poioei' of various factors in the situation 
that exists at the time the subjects are examined. 

In simplest terms, the usual procedure in measuring sentiments consists 
of two operations: (a) the operation executed by the examiner in confront¬ 
ing the subject with a specific stimulus (a statement on a printed question¬ 
naire, a picture, a question during an interview) which calls for an avowal 
of an affective judgment; and (b) the operation executed by the subject 
in contemplating the stimulus and arrivihg at a decision. In many instances 
the topic of the question is one that the subject has often thought about, 
perhaps discussed with his friends, and he has alrcad)^ reached certain con¬ 
clusions which he can deliver from the top of his head without even so 
much as an inward glance. But, when asked his opinion of certain other 
entities, he may have to review his experiences at some length before giving 
an answer. The focus of a sentiment is rarely represented in the mind by a 
single unchanging image but rather by a punctuated succession of images 
representing different guises of, or separate encounters with, the focus (if 
it is a concrete object), or images representing separate encounters with 
different'guises of different samples of the focus (if it is a class of objects). 
Since the feelings adhering to these imaginal processes will vary in intensity, 
the numerical expression of them will be either (/r) two numbers indicating 
the range of intensities on one scale (negative or positive), a?idi in the case 
of an ambivalent object, two more numbers representing the range of in¬ 
tensities on the opposite scale; or more crudely (/>) one number representing 
a blend or average of these intensities. Usually the instructions call for 
one number. 

It is peculiar that a single number can convey revealing information when 
one considers the extreme fluidity and variability of the feelings and atti¬ 
tudes that constitute the data on which the number is based. Montaigne, 
the first conscientious expert intvospectionist that wc know of in history, 
claimed that he, for one, was incapable of conveying anything of himself 
in one word (Essnys). 
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Not only does the wind of nccidents stir me according to its blowing, 
but I am also stirred and troubled by the instability of my attitude; 
and he who examines himself closely will seldom find himself twice in 
the same state. I give to my soul now one face, now another, according 
to the side to which I turn it. , . . I can say nothing of myself abso^ 
liitely, simply, and steadily, without confusion and mixture, nor in one 
word. . . . 

And there is as much difference between us and ourselves, as be¬ 
tween us and others. 

Despite the truth that lies in this statement, there is another truth which 
is disregarded here, namely, that if one overlooks the incessant minor fluctua¬ 
tions and even the occasional acute discrepancies of affect, one can usually 
discern a general over-all trend or consistency, the strength of which may 
be roughly indicated by a number. Montaigne’s essays teem with avowals 
of sentiment, and it is noteworthy that most of these remain steady and 
uncontradicted throughout the whole length of his wondrous autobiography. 

Much profitable effort has been devoted to the identification and control 
of variables involved in the design and administration of tests which may 
deflect avowals of sentiment from their true course. There is reason to be 
relatively satisfied with the standardizations obtained in many specific in¬ 
stances. It is rather the much neglected, though more significant, person¬ 
ality factors which now demand intensive study- Not that these can ever be 
eliminated or systematically held in check, but once their modes of operation 
are clearly understood their occurrence can be predicted or inferred, measured 
and corrected for, or subtly circumvented. 

A, Factors hi the situailon which can inlerfere with the true avowal of 
a sentiment ' 

1. The examiner fails to create a sltuntio^whicli engages the interest 
and full participation of the S, Sometimes it is a matter of not present¬ 
ing a definition of the purpose of the interview or task, which is 
clear, rational, appealing and convincing enough to stimulate serious 
effort by the S. As a result, the S responds carelessly, facetiously, or 
guardedly. He may try to shock, mislead, or mystify the examiner. 

Here are some of the definitions which a subject may give to the 
situation: (i) "this is an important scientific experiment and I have 
been asked to codperate"; (ii) "this is one of those routine things that 
psychologists do and I am just a guinea pig"; (iii) "this is a test of 
my character and ability and I will be judged by the result"; (iv) 
is trying to read my mind and find out about my private life"; (v) "this 
is an opportunity to express myself, it will be interesting to see how I 
come out compared to other people"; (vi) "here is a chance to discuss 
iny problems"; (vii) "this is foolish, a sheer waste of good time." 

2. The examiner as a person fails to inspire the respect and trust 
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of the S. It fuay he the eKamioer*s iige, sex* race^ status^ appearance, 
Striking traits, supposed sentiments, attitude or lack of professional 
competence vyhich produces nn unfavorable impression j but, in any 
event, the J is not inclined to cooperote. 

3. The purpose of the session (task or interview) is to judge the 
subject's fitness for admission to an organization, or his fitness for a 
certain position, and the examiner cannot, or does not wish to, hide 
this fact from the candidate. The usual result will be that the subject 
will give what he believea to be the right or the wrong answers accord¬ 
ing to whether he wants to be accepted or rejected. 

4. The topic of the question has a very high collective cflthexls; that 
is, it is the focus of very strong sentiments, with power to evoke violent 
feelings of approval or disapproval, especially angex and moral indig¬ 
nation, in a great many people. As viewed by the ‘'respectable^' major- 
ityj or by one or another large partisan group, there is n “good" re¬ 
sponse and a “had” response. The averngc S is likely to deflect his 
avowal in the direction of the I'good" response; but an exaggerated 
“bnd" response is fashionable in certain circles. 

5. The situation involves an audience of more than one person; or 
the examiner fails to provide sufficient guarantees of anonymity or 
secrecy, the usual result being that the S will assert sentiments that con- 
foim to the impression he wishes to make on others. These assorted 
aentiments may or may not diverge widely from the subject's true senti¬ 
ments, A few self-respecting people of exceptional integrity, humble 
before nature, prefer to represent themselves aa truthfully as possible, 
at least to those whom they respect 

6. The examiner gives the impression of being a man with a certain 
decided pattern of sentiments, incapable of sympathizing with, or justly 
appraising, those who hold opposing views, or of being one who, because 
of youth Of emotional retardation, is incapable of appreciating stand* 
points beyond his own. Such aa examiner is apt to get true avowals 
only from those who sliar^his prejudices and limitations. 

7. The procedure employed does not seem suitable to the purpose 
defined by the examiner. The instructions or questions strike the S as 
absurd, triviql, stupid, repellent or irrelevant and he ceases to take 
the matter seriously; he may become defensive or antagonistic or in- 
dulge a propensity for wisecracking. 

8. The question or test item Is beyond the range of the iS's knowledge 
or expexienceit means nothing to him. 

9. The question is very general, vague or ambiguous; it does not 
refer to anything in particular. As a result, the S will often take it 
aa meaning something different from that which wos intended by the 
examiner. 

10. The wording of the question introduces irrelevant elements which 
modify the response. Either a strikingly clever or a strikingly banal 
manner of phrasing can become the stlmuliis to which the S ia veritably 
responding. 
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11. The question is worded in such a wny as to suggest the answer 
that will be most acceptable. The question is leading or misleading, 
weighted with the bias o£ the examiner. If It is a spoken question, the 
expression and tone of voice of the interrogator will be liable to inllu- 
ence suggestible respondents. 

12. The nature of the preceding questions may be such as to produce 
in a sumrnative fashion an affective or intellective set which will de¬ 
flect the subject’s natural response to a given question, 

Most o£ these 12 factors can be controlled wholely or partially by the 
examiner. He cannot change his personality very radically (Factors 2 
and d), but he can at least learn to fulfill his function in a competent, 
unobtrusive, and unobjectionable manner, keeping his own sentiments 
and limitations in the background, 

B. Enduring factors ht the persouality of the subject which can inter¬ 
fere with the true avowal of a se?iihf{eni 

1. The I? has a strong need for conformance with a positive sentiment 
ad the respectable majority, or ad some special group or class of people 
(Harvard clubmen, Kepublleans, scientists, Catholics). As a result, he 
will think of himself and want to represent himself as a highly moral 
man, or as a fitting member of the admired class; and, instead of re¬ 
porting his own personal feelings, he will think of the proper «thing 
to say, or of what a hundred per cent American would say, or a true 
Marxist, or a loyal Presbyterian, as the case may be. 

2, The S hns a strong need for autonomy (independence, self- 
sufficiency, uniqueness), and his responses arc influenced by determinant 
aversions rather than by attractions: he wants to prove at all costs that 
he is 7ioi like all the others, not an ordinary Harvard man, not a Babbitt, 
noc a run-of-the-mill writer, but a full-fledged individualist without ties 
or allegiances of any kind. 

These two factors (Nos. 1 and 2) are combined in subjects who have 
selected rebellious individualists as exemplars. They imagine them¬ 
selves as conforming, say, to a type of radical agitator, or romantic 
genius, and at the same time as not conforming to any conventional 
class or group. 

Running parallel to these are two other forms of the needs for con¬ 
formance and autonomy: 

3r The S has a strong diffuse need for conformance and affiliation, 
hates arguments, is inclined to answer ^‘Yes" to most questions, and to 
agree with, or at least to temper his opinions so as not to provoke the 
person with whom he is talking at the moment. As a result, his avowals 
of sentiments will be deflected in the direction of those to which the 
examiner supposedly adheres. 

4, The S has a 'strong diffuse need for autonomy (resistance, nega¬ 
tivism, contrarience), enjoys disputes, and consequently is inclined to 
say “No" to most questions and to disagree with the opinions of almost 
everyone he meets- What emerges is n sentiment con conformity rather 
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thjin a sentimerif: pertinent to tlie focus of discourse. In the folla^vjng 
ilUistration^ for instance, it is not a sentiment pro ov- con 

Radcltffe College, ^Yhich shows itself consistently. It is a fi-agmeat of 
an autobiography: 

In fact r often find myself disagreeing with /nui (father) 

•when I really agree with /tis ideas. It amazed me one day to 
firtd that I was quoting to one of my friends my father's views 
he had expressed in a discussion I had just had with him to 
which I had taken the opposite stand. It was ahout the rela¬ 
tive merits of dilfereut colleges. I had told my father that I ^Ya 3 
considering Michigan; he conceded that it w'as a good school, 
but not like the Eastern colleges. That made me angry. 1 told 
him that he was prejudiced because he and nil our family had 
gone to the Eastern colleges and started to point out the merits 
of Michigan. The next day one of my friends told me she wag 
going to apply to Michigan, and I advanced the same argu¬ 
ments against it that my father iiad used: not ?ts good as the 
Eastern colleges, no tradition, el cetera. 

5. Other needs of the subject’s personality which are worth metition- 
ine are: need for self-consistcncy, to abide by an opinion once definitely * 
expressed; need for rationality, to assert sentiineiits that are logically 
coherent ^vith some strongly imbedded .sentiment; need to assert senti¬ 
ments wlkich will facilitate the conduct of a necessary enterpriser or 
which, if adopted by anuthur person, will promote his welfare, 

Account should also be taken of certain general trails which affect 
the iS”s avowals; suggestibility, emotionality of judgment (the tendency 
to exaggerate the intensity of an alfect), cautiousness or restraint of 
emotion (the tendency to undercatimatc the strength of all sentirm^nts) ; 
reticence with a high need for invinlacy (manifesting itself ns an un¬ 
willingness to discuss private feelings and actions). 

TJtxc ^ Jtjxiii Jjjile rjo;ajocVt;ir Jxi smd iaitbJjiIly xcpoJ'l £>w/? 

affective states; his span or inward consciousness is limited, his self¬ 
insight deficient. His responses will be inaccurafe. 

7. The S knows or cares very little about the topic of the question; 
he has given no thought td it; and yet he fccla that aotne an&^Vc^ is 
nevertheless required. 

C, Temporary factors iti the personality of the snbiect which can itiTer- 
fere wif/i the true a^ofwal of a sentiment 

1. The 5* comes to the session in an exceptional affective state 
(nnxious, tired, irritated, buoyant, dejected) because of an upset in his 
routine, a recent occurrence, or an anticipated event. His mood La apt 
to color all his vesponaes, 

2. The S adopts an intellective sec, regardless of the examiner's in¬ 
structions, which will increase the incidence of a certain kind of re¬ 
sponse. He may, for example, attempt £o de.Tl with each question in 
nn impersonal, objective and rational manner, or he may respond accord¬ 
ing to the feeling that is im-raediately and apontaneovudy evokctl, Ke 
may set himself ro recall, as basis for jiidgmentj either his recent f&elinga 
or hia recent conduct towards the S|>ecificd object. 
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3. The images and thoughts that happen to be evoked by the question 
may not be those most typical of the subject's whole knowledge of the 
object, A recent frustration or quarrel, for instance, may so fill his 
mind that many agreeable earlier events are temporarily forgotten. 

+, The S may like the examiner at first sight and be prompted to 
answer in a way that will supposedly please him; or he may dislike 
and distrust the examiner for one reason or another, and so adopt a 
protective or refractory attitude. In friendly conversations there is an 
underlying tendency for both parties to move towards some agreeable 
middle ground. 

Any one of the factors listed under B and G may cause considerable de¬ 
flection in the avowal of a sentiment. Some of these deflecting factors can 
be exposed by having different tests given at different times by different 
examiners, A thorough knowledge of each personality is necessary to expose 
others. 

B. Techniques Used in the Present Study 

In an investigation of the affective configurations of individuals that aims 
to be relatively complete the limitation of available time will generally 
forbid the use of an instrument as precise, say, as one of Thurstone’s attitude 
scales (24, 25, 26) for each of the sentiments about wliich information is 
required. Perhaps the best scheme is to measure a few of the more critical 
sentiments as exactly as possible with standardized tests, followed by inter¬ 
views, and make a quick cursory examination of the others. This is the 
procedure we would adopt were wc to embark on another investigation of 
sentiments, but in the present study no use was made of the iour or frYc 
excellent scales or questionnaires suitable to our purpose, such as the Slil^jf 
of Values (Allport and Vernon), because the technical task which we set 
ourselves was that of devising and testing the efficacy of indirect methods, 
methods which conceal the examiner’s intent, and the hours available for 
this task were barely sufficient. 
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of two months, being devoted to the examination of each subject. The hours 
specifically allotted to the sphere of sentiments added up to about one eighth 
(five hours) of the total experimental time. But since many facts about 
sentiments were obtained as bi-products of other procedures, the latter must 
be included in listing sources of information. Here are all the exercises 
which in any way contributed to our final formulations: (An asterisk * 
signifies that the test was specially designed to reveal sentiments.) 


L 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
9 , 

12 . 

*13. 

*14, 

*15. 

17. 

* 18 . 

* 20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

26. 

32. 

33. 
39. 

*35. 

*36. 

*37. 


Autobiography 

Interyiev? on Childhood Fantasies 
Interview on Sexual Development 
Interview on Parental Relations 
Interview on School Activities 
Abilities Questionnaire 

Interview on Abilities and Emotional Control 
Aphorisms Test (40 minutes) ^ 

Sentiments Ejeamination, Secdon A (I hour) 
Argument Completion Test (1 hour) 

Reactions to Cartoons 

SentimentB Examination, Section B (1 hour] 
Sentence Completion Test 

Thematic Apperception Test (Standard pictures) 
Thematic Apperception Test (Wyatt pictures) 
Dramatic Production Test 
Conversations 

Interview on College Activities 
Behavioral Questionnaire 
Picture Selection Teat (1 hour) 

Preasey X-0 (20 minutes) 

Public Questions Test (10 minutes) 


Leaving out the well-known Pressey X-Q (18), and the Sentence Com' 
p let ion Test which were givea to one subject only, all the procedures marked 
with an asterisk arc briefly described below. The Picture Selection Test 
[No. 35] was given to but one of our regular subjects (Finch), but since 
trials with others have demonstrated its usefulness a short account of this 
technique is included here. 

Aphorisms T^sl [13], This was the most conventional of our techniques. 
Each of 63 foci of sentiment is covered by four aphorisnvs (two pro and two 
coil) culled from books or invented by us, each of these 252 aphorisms being 
printed on a separate card. Arranged in a random, thougli fixed, sequence, 
the pack of cards is presented to the subject, who is asked to sort them 
according to the degree of his agreement or his disagreement. Before him 
on a table is a wooden stand consisting of a row of six receptacles labeled 
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from left to right: No 3, No 2, No 1, Yes 1, Yes 2, Yes 3, respectively. 
The printed letters and numbers increase in size as they depart from the 
midpoint, No 3» for example, being almost twice as large as No 1, and 
Yes 3 about twice as large as Yes 1. (It was Dr. Jurgen Ruesch who sug¬ 
gested to us that putting a card into a box had more of the quality of a 
definite commitment than making a pencil check on a sheet of paper, and 
the results obtained seemed to warrant this modification of the customary 
procedure*) There being four statements about each focus of sentiment, the 
lowest obtainable score is —12 and the highest is 4-12. 

Scoring is facilitated by having two numbers on each card, one indicating 
the numerical order in which the card is presented to the subject, and the 
other indicating the order of the statement on the scoring sheet, and thus 
the category to which it belongs. The cards can be rearranged and scored 
very quickly. The scoring, sheet is so designed that'the two negative state¬ 
ments appear first under each heading, and the positive statements in the 
third and fourth positions. For example: 


5. Older Men 

17. 28+, The trouble with most older men is their unshak¬ 
able conviction that their judgment is unerring. con..., 

18. 272. When a man has passed forty lie has lost the power 

to sympathize with youth. con.... 

19. 220. Look to older men for guidance and counsel, and 

you will be spared many mistakes. pro. .., 

20. 137. Better than an inheritance is the friendship of an 

older man, pro..,. 

6, Older H^omen 

21. 2S5. Older women are adept at softening a man and thus 

spoiling his character. con.,.. 

22. 280. Most older women are boring and tiresome. con..,. 

23. 3. For a young man there is no greater blessing than the 

unobtrusive influence of a sympathetic older woman pro.,.. 

24. 226- Choose nn older woman for true understanding and 

real companionship. pro.... 

Besides computing the respondent’s score on encli of the 63 foci of senti¬ 


ment and comparing this to the standard for his age and sex, two other 
ratings are obtained: the ratio of total positive to total negative responses, 
irrespective of category, and the grand total of all marks given, irrespective 
of sign, as an indication of the intensity of. affective avowal. 

By means of this simple form a wide variety of sentiments are tapped and 
the broad outlines of the individual’s affective structure are set forth. When 
administered to subjects with an IQ above 120, the scores have agreed siir- 
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pi'isingly well with the findings obtained by other methods. The procedure 
might be classed as qiiasi-indircct since the average subject who takes the 
test gains the general impression that his attitudes are under observation, 
but instead of being asked a direct question, such as "'Do you respect your 
fcither he is asked to pass judgment on the truth of an aphorism which 
states that a father is or is not worthy of esteem. Then, the aphorisms con¬ 
front the subject in such rapid and varied succession that it is impossible for 
him to hold to any fixed idea as to which sentiments are being measured. 
For example, he cannot very well say to himself, '"They are trying to dis¬ 
cover whether I am a Communist*" because the four statements on this 
topic are scattered irregularly among statements on 62 other topics. Finally, 
most aphorisms are expressed in emotive language which is more likely to 
evoke an affect than is the customary referential statement, and although 
tliis evocation of affects leads to inconsistent results the inconsistencies prob¬ 
ably reflect more truly the variability and range of the sentiment involved 
than do the consistencies that aie found when the wording of the questions 
calls for judgments that are more purely intellectual 

The Aphorisms Test will have to be revised and standardized before it is 
fit for publication and general use. 

Benlimenls Examination^ [14, 18], This procedure consists of two sec¬ 
tions, each of which is composed of three parts, 

Section Aj Fart 1. Here the examiner reads off a list of 48 words 
(Father, Communism, Religion, Negro, et cetera) »to each of which the S 
is asked to respond by giving the most descriptive adjectives he can think of, 
the S being led to believe that the examiner is interested in testing the range 
of bis vocabulary. The catficxis of the focus is estimated according to the 
ratio of appreciative to depreemtive adjectives. 

Part 2. The examiner asks 11 questions to each of which the S is asked 
to respond by saying what he thinks the majority of people believes. The 
questions are these: 

i. What are the 3 most popular things to do? 

ii. What are the 3 most important qualities of friendship? 

iii. Wlint are the 3 most worthy ambitions? 

iv. What are the 3 most adrpirnble qualities for a wife? 

V. What are the 3 most embarrassing situations? 

vi. What are the 3 most enjoyed topics of conversation? 

vii. What are the 3 most important influences in the development of 
a person's sentiments? 

^his test was designed by Dr. Elliott Jaqiies and administered by him as well 
Qs by Dr. Silvan Tomkins. 
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viii. What are the 3 most admirable qualities in a person? 

ix. What arc the 3 worst things that can be said about anyone? 

X. What are the 3 most important aspects of nn ideal social system? 

xi, What arc the 3 worst things that can happen to anyone? 

Part 3^ The S is asked to complete phrases begun by the examiner, all 

of which have this form: /Is (adjective) as .The adjectives used are: 

pathetic, delightful, artificial, exciting, conspicuous, deceptive, meek, dan¬ 
gerous. The iS, who is led to believe that verbal ability is being tested, gives 
as many similes as he can think of for each of the eight adjectives. The' 
findings consist of a list of positively and negatively cathected foci. 

Sectio7i Bj Part 1. The examiner reads the same list of words as in 
Section Part 1; but this time each word is followed by four adjectives 
(two appreciative and two depicciative), the S being asked to respond to 
each adjective by saying *'Yes'^ or The sign of the entity^s cathexis 

is estimated in terms of these responses. 

Pari 2. The examiner reads the same questions as in Section Part 2; 
but this time he asks the S to give his own answer to each, rather than the 
answer wliich the world would give. 

Pari 3. Here the S is questioned in an informal manner as to the factors 
determining tlie development of the sentiments so far revealed. The inter¬ 
view begins with a consideration of the subject’s answer to Question vil. 
Part 2. 

The Sentiments Examination requires thorough revision. Part 1 (Section 
A) is worth retaining, but Part 2 should be replaced by Part 2 of Section fi, 
since nothing significant is gained by asking the subject to answer the ques¬ 
tions as the world would answer them. Questions ii, iv, viii evoked stereo¬ 
types. Wc believe that Part 3 would have been more useful if other adjec¬ 
tives had been selected. We would suggest the following 10; agreeable, dis¬ 
turbing, admirable, contemptible, satisfying, annoying, likeable, hateful, 
interesting, dangerous. 

ArgmneiH Completion Test [15]. Here the S is given a card on which 
is printed a brief description of two young men {X and Y) who are engaged 
in an argument. The S is asked to continue and finish the argument, ad¬ 
hering to the form of a realistic dialogue. There are 10 cards, each of 
which presents a different topic of discussion. The S spends about five 
minutes on each. Being led to believe that his powers of argumentation 
are being tested, the subject quickly becomes involved in tlie controversy he 
is inventing and ends by exposing more of liis own sentiments than he 
might otherwise have done. 
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Two of the 10 unfinished arguments run as follows: 

4 

In order ta achieve the high and distant goal of hia nmbition, X 
believes that most of the easy pleasures and comforts of life must be 
renounced. But his best friend Y, who has made a practice of nccepting 
whatever stimulatlfig opportunities- for enjoyment are nearest at liandj 
is convinced that X is carrying his ascetism too far, 

'Xook here/' says Y, . 

5 

X, who has grown up in the belief that war never settles anything, 
is contemplating with some misgivings the probability of being drafted. 

He meets his friend Y, and they stop to have a beer together, 

Y has been accepted, and is on his way to crimp. He tells X that he 
expects to be sent to the Pacific. He is buoyant at the prospect, and 
says that he will be glad to take his shirt olf and get into it all, 

“How is it possible/' asks X^ ^'that. 

Irv most cases it is not difficult to discetn to which side of the argument 
the subject’s own sentiments belong, but it is nevertheless advisable to 
allow a few miiuites at the end of the hour in which to remind the S of 
the different topics of debate^ asking him in each instance whether he would 
agree with X or with Y, 

This technique has proved very useful* But more data will have to be 
accumulated before wc can feel certain of the value of the rather elaborate 
scheme that has been worked out for.dealing with the arguments presented. 

Picture Selectmi Test [35], Although this technique was suggested by 
the Szondi Test (19), its rationale is based on a simpler principle. The 
material consists of 225 pictures depicting 45 foci of sentiments, such as 
Old Men, ^‘Fast’^ Women, Athletic Girls, Children, Laborers, Intellectuals, 
Negroes, Jews, Nature, ei cetera. Each focus is represented by eight pictures. 
For this it was not necessary to find 360 pictures since more than half of 
the illustrations portray two or more different foci. A picture of a sad, 
middle-aged, upper class woman, for example,' stands for three categories: 
Sad People, Middle-aged Women, and Upper Class People. The pictures 
are mounted on bristol board and are of three sizes; Set Aj 135 pictures 
(S"x7^'); Set J3, 65 pictures (7"x.9") ; Set C, 25 pictures (8''xl0"). 

The S is seated at a large table and presented with the pictures of Set Aj 
five at a time, and then in a similar manner with the pictures of Set 5, and 
finally with those of Set C. He is asked to select three pictures out of each 
group of five—either, two he likes and one he dislikes, or, two he dislikes 
and one he likes. He is also tiskcd to comment as he makes his choices, 
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giving the reasons that occur to him for his stronger likes and dislikes. After 
this has been accomplished, the S is given all the pictures of Set A which he 
has designated as ^'liked'^ and asked to choose the three he likes tile most. 
Then he is given all the pictures of the set which he has designated as 
^‘disliked” and asked to pick out the three he dislikes the most. This is re¬ 
peated with Set B and Set C, but for Set B he is asked to select the tiuo 
pictures he likes the most and the two he dislikes tlie most; and for Set C 
he is asked to select only one picture in each case. Finally, the S is asked 
to arrange the six most liked pictures in order of preference, likewise the six 
most disliked pictures, and to give his reasons for so arranging them. 

Each picture selected is tabulated as positive or negative, as the case may 
be, under its appropriate category, and the ratio of positive to negative 
responses noted. The ratio of total positive to total negative responses, irre¬ 
spective of category, is also computed. 

The utility of this test is based on the fact that most people in judging 
pictures of nearly equal aesthetic worth will be guided largely by the appeal 
or repellence of the subject matter. Our findings go to show, in any event, 
that if a subject repeatedly selects pictures belonging to the same category it 
is highly probable that a strong sentiment is operating. 

The 225 pictures which comprise this test were cut out of various and 
sundry illustrated magazines and the possibility that permission could be 
obtained to publish the whole collection is indeed slight. Furthermore, the 
cost of reproduction would be prohibitive. Consequently, the most that we 
can do, convinced as we arc of the efficacy of the procedure, is to advise 
others to collect and standardize a similar set of pictures for their own use. 

Public Questions Test [37]. This was not a test so much as it was 
an expensive device for studying the effects of an audience and the pressure 
of time upon the sign and magnitude of responses, rationalizations and facial 
expressions of subjects who are required to express opinions on topics charged 
with collective cathexis. 

The subject is seated in a chair facing a wall 10 feet away on which is 
screwed a very large picture of an audience at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York City. In the middle of the picture a piece of black silk, 
stretched smoothly, covers a small rectangular aperture in the picture and 
in tile wall beliind it. Behind this aperture in the wall is a gramophone 
which plays a record consisting of a series of eight questions in different 
voices, one every 45 seconds, the intent being to produce an illusion of 
questions being asked by various members of the opera house audience. On 
a low table before the subject is a row of imitation microphones and pointing 
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at him from the side is an imitation camera; the microphones and tlic 
Camera are obvious fakes* In front of him on the floor is a row of foot¬ 
lights and hanging from the ccih'ng above his head is another brilliant light. 
Thus the subject is placed quite literally ^'in the limelight,” with a thousand 
faces gazing in his direction. We expect him to say to liimself, ”This is all 
a fake,” but nevertheless to be disturbed and rattled by the illusion of 
publicity. Actually there is a real fnicuophone concealed beside him and a 
real moving picture camera with a sound track behind n camouflaged window 
in the confronting wall. Wc expect that a few subjects will guess that some 
such device is operating. 

The examiner reads the following instructions: 

This is a test of public speaking ability. You are on the stage o£ 
the Metropolitan Opera House, having just delivered an address on 
"Harvard and the War Effort" Members of the audience will now be 
given the opportunity to question you on certain points, After listening 
attentively to the question please respond with a clear "No" or a clear 
"Yes,” followed by some number from 1 to 5 to indicate the degree of 
your conviction. Thus you will be using a ten-point scale running from 
No 5 to Yes 5. Do you understfind? After giving this immediate nu¬ 
merical response you will be allowed 40 seconds in which to give as 
many reasons in support of your opinion as you can think of. Stop talk¬ 
ing as goon as you hear the buzzer; it comes as a warning that in 2 
seconds you will be asked another question. You will be rated according 
to tlve number of per&uasive reaeons you can present in the time allowed. 

This, as I have said, is a test of public speaking ability. Do you under¬ 
stand? Look at your audience, listen closely to the question; answer 
"Yes" or “No,” one to five, then quickly back up yo\ir opinion with as 
many good reasons as yo-u can produce in 40 seconds, Stop as soon as 
you he nr the buzzer. 

After a pause the examiner continues: 

Imagine yourself speaking to this exceedingly critical audience. 
Imagine that here is a newspaper man about to take a Hash-light picture 
of you, and here are microphonea which ^vill carry your words over a 
national network. You will be heard by millions. To be persuasive 
you should look straight at the audience. Are you ready? 

The gramophone record, whidi is turned on at this point by an assistant 
in the adjoining room, begins with the sound of loud applause, followed by 
the words of an announcer telling the audience that the speaker is ready to 
answer questions* The questions which are asked at 45-secQnd. intervals, 
some by merip some by women, are as follows: 

1, Is Harvard the greatest college in the country? 
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2. TeH me, does war ever settle anything? 

3. Should the clul; system at Harvard be abolished? 

4. Are you satisfied with the leadership of President Roosevelt? 

Do you believe in free love? 

6, Do you think that Labor is trying its best to win this war? 

7, Do you believe sincerely in religion? , 

8, Have you any hope of an enduring peace after this war? 

The examiner, who sits to one side, prompts the S if he forgets to give 
a numerical response by saying, '*Ycs, how much?” or '"No, how much?” 
He also counts the number of arguments as the S gives them and after the 
buzzer has sounded announces the total: ^Tour arguments. See if you can 
do better next time.” From the fourth question onward the examiner aii' 
nounces as heretofore the number of arguments given by the subject but 
omits the "'See if you can do better next time.” 

The permanent record of the session consists of a six-minute talking movie 
which permits a detailed study of the nervous mannerisms, expressive move¬ 
ments, and modes of speech, as well as of the modes of thought, the reasons 
and rationalizations, presented by the subject when he is under stress, 

Suinmaiy. In designing our methodology, the course followed was that 
of listing the more important common foci of sentiment, up to lOO or so, 
and then introducing as many of them as possible into each test, so that the 
principal sentiments could be tapped by several different techniques. Sixty- 
three foci were incorporated in the Aphorisms Test, 48 in the Sentiments 
Examination, 45 in the Picture Selection Test, 10 in the Argument Com¬ 
pletion Test, 8 in the Public Questions Test. Thus some foci—war, religion, 
sex—appeared in five different guises. Another time we shall achieve even 
more overlapping by adding items to the Aphorisms Test and to the word 
list In the Sentiments Examination (Part 1). 

Of equal worth in exposing sentiments was the whole series of miscella¬ 
neous procedures listed in the beginning of this section, particularly the 
autobiography, the five interviews, and the projective techniques. The lat¬ 
ter were singularly useful in furnishing evidence of the existence of senti¬ 
ments belonging to the middle and Inner layers of personality. Clearly there 
was plenty of opportunity for the expression of sentiments not included in 
our original list and so there was little danger of our losing sight of the 
uniqueness of each individual under observation. 

A great many more facts were collected from these multifarious sources 
than could be included in the case studies reported in this monograph. 
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C. Characterizations of the Eleven Subjects as a Whole 

Nine of our subjects were picked out for us by ^ physician at the Uni¬ 
versity because {a) he judged them to be interesting normal personalities, 
and (i) he believed that the money which they could earn by talcing tests 
at the Clinic would be an incentive to them. The other two subjects came 
to the Clinic initially because of bothersome symptoms. Thus there was 
some loading on the side of low economic status and of neuroticism. As a 
group they were not representative of the total college population because not 
one was unquestionably a member of the upper social class, not one was a 
major sport athlete, not one was a Jew. Four of them, however, had spent 
one or more years at a private school before coming to college, and one of 
these was elected to a large social club at Harvard which includes about 
12 per cent (the "upper crust") of the student population. Three of the 
subjects engaged successfully in minor sports; and one had one grandfather 
who was a Jew. The scholarship of our group was well above the college 
level; eight graduated with honors. Thus we were not dealing with club¬ 
men and athletes but, for the most part, with middle class intellectuals, most 
of whom were unusually ambitious* 

It did not take long, in the informal atmosphere of the Clinic, for the 
examiners to get on a familiar and friendly footing with the subjects, and, 
in consequence, their barriers of sclf-protcctivcness became more permeable 
than is usually the case, and their answers to direct questions could be more 
often trusted. 



IV. SENTIMENTS TOWARD WAR 

Since the sentiments of our subjects were explored three to four months 
after the attack at Pearl Harbor, the press of war was foremost in the 
thoughts of most of them. College men throughout the country had been 
urged by representatives of the federal government and presidents of univer¬ 
sities to continue their studies until called for service, and although some, 
disregarding this counsel, were prompted to enlist immediately, the majority— 
among whom were all of these 11 subjects—remained in college, their minds 
largely occupied with the problem of which they should choose among sev' 
eral possible courses of action. Thus our examinations occurred during a 
period which for many was one of disquieting indecision, as anyone who 
leads these case histories will appreciate. 

While conducting the examinations our sole purpose was to discover the 
range of each man’s scntimejits ad war and related matters^ and to corre¬ 
late the findings with other elements of his personality. Only later did we 
decide that it would have been better to focus attention on the sentiment 
ad oivii participation in the war effort, this sentiment being of value to the 
integrity of American society. Since this was an afterthought, the data in 
our possession are not sufficient to permit precise ratings of the strength of 
this particular sentiment, but, rough as they are, our estimates will none¬ 
theless serve the purpose of illustrating how human values can be investigated 
by psychological techniques. 

The hypothetical assumptions that we arc making here are: (r/) that the 
integrity of American society with its cultural activities and potentialities 
is worth preserving, and (b) that in the event of war instigated by an aggres¬ 
sor nation one way that an American can be of social value is to dedicate 
his energies to the war effort. Leaving aside the extent of the man’s capacity 
to fulfill a useful function, his value to the war effort can be estimated in 
terms of his sentiments ad own participation: his desire to serve, his volun¬ 
teering, his willingness to undertake whatever tasks are assigned to him, 
his expression of opinions favorable to the national endeavor. 

These assumptions are hypothetical. Perhaps American culture is not 
worth preserving. Perhaps there arc better ways than warfare of preserving 
it when it is attacked by powerful nations aiming at its annihilation. These 
questions can be debated elsewherc. 

Fur therm ore, we must understand that in rating an individual according 
to his dedication to the war effort, no assumption is made that this mark 
is a measure of his total social worth. It is merely an estimate of his worth 
in this particular region of activitJ^ There is no denial of the possibility 
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that an individual who points his energies at another target may by so doing 
make a most valuable long-run contribution to society. 

The focus of the sentiment that is being measured here is a goal 
(Class x)—to accomplish something which contributes to the winning of 
the war—and, for most men of military age, a special i^e of activity 
(Class vH)—some form of combat. The strength of the sentiment is meas¬ 
urable largely in terms of overt behavior (first level of expression) and in 
terms of sincerely expressed^feelings and opinions (second level of expres^ 
sion). Since we are dealing with college men not yet enlisted in the armed 
forces, the only kinds of overt behavior on which estimates of first level 
sentiments can be founded are trends ioivards^ azvay frovij or indiffet'cnt to 
participation, 

A, Criteria of Strength of Positive Sentiment Ad Own 
Participation in the War 

1. Fij'st Level (Behavioral) Criteria 

a* Sincere efforts on the part of the subject to find his proper place in 
the war effort, some role for which he is fitted, favoring (i) a course of 
training that will get him into action as soon as possible; (ii) a role that 
will bring him as close to the fighting front as possible; (iii) a role in¬ 
volving dangerous combat duty. 

In making judgments on these points the physique and special aptitudes 
of the subject were given their due weight. We did not give the man who 
chose laboratory research a lower rating than the one who enlisted in the 
air corps, if it was perfectly clear that he was peculiarly competent and 
trained to perform the former functions and had few of the requirements 
necessary to perform the latter. Additional criteria on the behavioral level 
are these; 

h. The selection of college courses by the subject that will prepare him 
for the role he is to play, working unusually hard in these courses; and 

c. Participating in various extra-curricular activities connected with the 
war effort. 

2. Second Level (Verbal) Cf'itei ia 

a, Expression of sentiments by the subject in favor of this nation's war 
objectives. Agreement with ends. 

As objectives we would include (i) the elimination of Fascism from 
the earth, on the ground that it is an evil ideology; or, as an option, the 
defeat of Germany, Italy, and Japan because they attacked us and 
because they are aggressor nations which have committed countless crimes 
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against helpless peoples, A second objective would be (ii) the preserva¬ 
tion of Democracy (Fascism nnd Democracy can not exist peacefully 
together in the same world) ; or the preservation of this country’s in¬ 
tegrity, honor and independence (national defensCj maintaining the Amer¬ 
ican way of life). Another objective might be (iii) the attainment of 
some positive value: a new world order, a federation of nations to end 
wars, extension of the principles of Democracy. 

Deiarviinants. Positive sentiments towards one or another of these 
might be dependent upon nn individual's (i) hatred of all that Fascism 
represents (the doctrine that might makes right) ; (ii) sympathy for the 
victims of Nazi aggression; (iii) certainty of the value of freedom, of 
Democracy and American political principles; (iv) love of hi,s native- 
land, his home, his fellow-countrymen and his accustomed way of life; 

(v) realization that the consequences of defeat—humiliation, privation, 
subordination—^would be intolerable; (vi) belief that something positive 
'would be gained by fighting, that his nation, the class to which Jie be¬ 
longs, the ideology he holds, or humanity at large would benefit by 
victory. 

b. Expression of sentiments by the subject in favor of war as the only 
resource in the present situation. Agreement with means. 

Deiennvianis. This sentiment might result from (i) a realistic ap¬ 
praisal of the situation, or from (ii) confidence in the ability of our 
leaders, the 'President and Congress, to decide what is best fOr the 
country. A positive sentiment in favor of fighting might come from (iii) 
a need for physical adventure and excitement, and/or (iv) a need for 
recognition, the apperception of war as an opportunity to win glory and 
renown, and/or (v) a need for aggression; an individual, say, who is 
full of repressed bitterness and hatred apperceiving the war as a chance 
to give legitimate expression to these passions. The sentiment might also 
be the outcome of (vi) the prominent presence of physical courage and 
fortitude as attributes of the subject’s idealego, war appearing to him 
as a test of manhood; or it might be the outcome of (vii) a high estima¬ 
tion of military service and achievements, an interest in the strategies 
and tactics of war. 

c. Affirmations by the subject of his desire to participate, or of the neces¬ 
sity of his and others' participating, in the war. 

Deienniiia7its, In addition to the determinants already mentioned, 
one or more of the following factors might operate to produce this sen¬ 
timent; (i) a corporocentric orientation, based on a strong feeling of 
belongingne.ss to, and oneness with, the nation (the United States being 
the subject’s Larger Me), dr based on the inclusion in his superego of 
the principle that every citizen has certain duties and obligations (as 
well as riglits), one of which is to volunteer for service in time of war. 
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if he is one of the proper age and able-bodied (‘^My country right or 
wrong"). A man, in other words, might want to participate because he 
hia conntvy'a secvwUy and honor as hia own^ and/or hecansc he 
has a sense of social responsibility: the call to arms comes as a moral 
imperative niid he hnowa that he will feel at peace with himself if he 
enlists and at odds if hel does not. Such a sentiment might also be sub¬ 
sidiary to (ii) a strong need for aifilintion and for conformance, the 
man's friends are enlisting or already fighting; and/or to (iii) a need 
for blamavoidance or inviolacy, dread of the contemptuous epithet 
"slacker" or "coward," Or again^ such a sentiment might be the expres¬ 
sion of (iv) an underlying urge to dedicate and sacrifice himself to some 
object or ideal, the latter being indefinite until now. 

iL Expression of positive sentiments ad leaders and sub-leaders who have 
recognized the gravity of the situation and who preached and practised 
whole-hearted participation, and the expression of negative sentiments ad 
those who have opposed intervention and have been reluctant to participate; 
also, the advocacy of vigorous unifying measures by the government and 
criticism of half-hearted, morale-lowering measures. 

B. Criteria of Strength of Negative Sentiment Ad Otvn 
Participation in the War 

1. FWsi Level (Eehoi>wrd) Griiena 

a. No efforts on the part of the subject to find his proper role in the 
war, but preoccupation with other matters (life as usual); or efforts to 
avoid combat duty by selecting a course that would postpone active service 
as long as possible, or one that would lead to some relatively safe non- 
combatant military service, or one that would take him out of harm^s way 
entirely. Here, of course, it was necessary to take account of the individual's 
able-bodiedness, his special fiptitudes and his pre-war vocational intentions, 
say to be a doctor or minister. 

h. Manifestations of anxiety and panic at the prospect of having to face 
the ordeals and perils of war. 

2. Second Level (Verbal) Griieyia 

Indifference to, or the expression of sentiments opposed to, the na¬ 
tion's war objectives. 

D£i€rmina7it5^ These might be; (i) n secret or avowed admiration 
of Fascism; (ii) a contempt for the inefficiencies and blunderings of 
Democracy; (iii) a disgust with things American—materialism, political 
corruption, the arrogance of big business, sentimentality, vulgarity, ugli- 
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ness; (iv) a conviction that nothing desirable 'will come out of this war: 
either it is nothing but another imperialist war, or a war to rescue the 
British Empire, or it is Mr, Roosevelt’s war to spread socialism (“What ’ 
will fioe get out of it?"). 

b. Expression of sentiments against war as means in the present ciisisr 

Determinants. Among the determinants of this attitude we might list 
(i) an intense need for hnrmavoidance, physical timidity, fear of suffer¬ 
ing and death; and/or (ii) a need for infavoidance, dread of humilia¬ 
tion, scorn and ridicule, based on the subject's conviction that he will 
not make a good soldier; or (iii) the belief that nothing can be gained 
by modern war which will justify the loss of human lives, the suffering 
and the destruction (“War does not pay; war never settles anything") ; 
or (iv) the conviction that war is morally wrong (pacifism) ; or (v) 
an aversion to army life and a disrespect for military men (“brass 
hats") ; or (vi) a hatred or contempt for our leaders (“who got us into 
this mess"), 

c. Avownls by the subject of his reluctance to participate. 

Determinants. Besides the determinants already listed we should men¬ 
tion (i) a strongly egocentric orientation, the sense of social respon¬ 
sibility being absent (ii) alienation from the ethos of American culture 
(a feeling of non-bclongingness) ; and (iii) a passionate interest and 
strong ambition to succeed in some chosen profession, the war appear¬ 
ing to the subject as a grievous intcrfiiption of his plans. 

d. Indifference to the progress of the war; the exhibition of skeptical, 
cynical or defeatist attitudes; escapist thinking; refusal to recognize the bfisic 
issues, or to face the fact that winning the war involves killing thousands 
of Germans, Italians and Japs, 

These were the positive and negative criteria that we used in judging 
the strength of the sentiment ad own participation in the war. Thus esti¬ 
mated, the strength of this sentiment in a college man during the winter of 
1942 was, in our opinion, about as good an index as could be had of his 
potential national morale, of his social value in this crisis. 

We favor a restricted concept of morale, defining it in terms of a few 
co7}iponents —intensity and endurance of drive and will-power manifested 
by zest, resistance to fatigue and pain, «ind relentless energy in striving 
against opposition towards a given goal—^with all the other factors assigned 
to the category of deter?ninants- Thus health, as we see it, is not a compo¬ 
nent but a very powerful determinant, illness being one of the most irppo- 
sing obstacles that can confront the will. We would claim that it is impos¬ 
sible to judge morale except in reference to a particular goal. A man may 
manifest zest, confidence, and resolution on the football field but only apathy, 
indifference, and defeatism when confronted by an intellectual task. Further- 
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moie, besides definlnR the common pwrpose, one must define the particular 
role, or roles, which the given individual must play. One can iiot estimate 
morale except in reference to a specific role, Ifi for example, we are talking 
about a private in the army and if it is true that ^‘the individual soldier/’ 
as Ralph IngeisoH says, ^‘has one sole responsibility; to be obedient to the 
authority of the army/' then degree of obedience becomes one index of the 
individual’s determination to perform his function. If, on the other hand, 
we arc considering a graduate student in a department of psychology, then 
independence of mind (in some circumstances, defiance) becomes an index. 

Now in measuring the morale of able-bodied college men in the winter 
of 1942, the goal being fixed by the decision of the government, the chief 
question for us to decide in each case was this: how strongly is this man 
resolved to assist in the destruction of Nazi tyranny? As yet, the college 
man had no role And his only duty was to find one, and then prepare him¬ 
self to execute its special tasks. Although behavior in this direction was 
accepted as the best evidence of the strength of the sentiment ad own parti¬ 
cipation in the war (and so of individual morale), not much behavior of 
this sort was actually required by the situation, and what occurred was 
difficult to appraise. Thus we had to lean quite heavily on other evidences 
of this sentiment: expressions of opinion as to the importance of the national 
objective, tlie necessity of war, and of own participation. Zest and realiza¬ 
tion of the difficulty of the task were also taken into account. Thus tlic rank 
order of our subjects, as we sec it, exhibits variations in the degree of indi¬ 
vidual national morale or potentional morale) as well as in the strength 
of the sentiment ad own participation. At this stage, preliminary to getting 
into action, the two arc practically synonymous. 

Morale is apt to vary with the situation. It may be high at the moment 
of enlistment and then fall as the individual is subjected to greater hardships 
and perils, or it may rise to meet each crisis. The dominant trend in the 
American army through 19+2 and 19+3 seems to have been an upward one: 
many who were apathetic at the time of their induction achieved the neces' 
sary fighting spirit when they came within range of the enemy. 

Our measurements of morale apply to the pre-enlistment period only. 
Although an intimate knowledge of the history and present structure of each 
personality provides some ground for predicting the probable rise or fall 
of morale in this and tluit individual as he approaches the zone of danger, 
these predictions were not taken into account in rank ordering our subjects. 

In stressing participation in combat we seem to be out of line with the 
majority of our colleagues as judged by current publications on the topic 
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of morale (4, 6). In recent scientific literature one finds few references 
to such historic factors as the acceptance of warfare as necessary means, 
physical courage, endurance, a fighting spirit, respect for the army and the 
navy, an interest in strategy and tactics, capacity for obedience and disci¬ 
plined behavior, initiative, et cetera. One can discover little that is germane 
to the morale, say, of a defender of Stalingrad, a member of the British 
Eighth Arm3^ or an American coinmando in Polynesia. In psychological 
journals there may be a few articles on the learning of nonsense syllables 
but noticing on learning how to kill. Eor this one has to turn to the 
popular periodicals which run articles such as the following account of a 
lecture by one of the most successful of the British commando instructors; 

'‘This is a school for murder," the Major tells his class. "Murder is 
my business. Not the vague shooting of unknown people in combat, hut 
the personal, individual killing of a man in cold blood. It's an art which 
you have to study, practice and perfect. 

"The average Englishman and American, unfortunately, suffers from 
remorse. You must overcome that, or it will slow you down at a crucial 
moment and cause your own death. , . ." (/V^oo York Herald TnhuiiCt 
October 17, 19+3, condensed in Reader's Digest, November, 19+3, pp. 

68-69). 

In short, what American psychologists have written about morale is much 
more pertinent to the needs of a society at peace than to the needs of a 
society at war. Why is,this? Have psj^chologists been evading the realities 
of bloodshed just as for generations they evaded the realities of lust? If so, 
we suspect that again it is their morality which obscures their view and 
unfits them for their task, which is to describe and explain impartially all 
manifestations of human nature, the least, as well as the most, agreeable. A 
scientist should have a stomach equal to the most unpalatable facts. Further¬ 
more, it docs not seem moral that a man should desire and enjoy the benefits 
of a victory achieved by methods the responsibility for which lie will not 
share. As the devout Peguy, a socialist and a poet, has said'. ‘'To ask for 
victory and not to feel like fighting, I consider that ill-bred.“ 

It would seem -that in the present situation certain circumstances have 
operated to obstruct the vision of most psychologists working in this field 
To understand these circumstances one must go back to ^1940 when the 
measurement of morale was elected as a problem falling within their domain 
of competence. The term ^^morale” was originally'' used to characterize a 
group, a regiment taken as a unit; but, since there were no satisfactory 
techniques for measuring group morale, mast psychologists, taking off from 
the attitude sc.alcs with which they^ were familiar, turned to the measure- 
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ment of individual morale j and then, since the exam in at ion of men in the 
various training camps was not generally permitted, they picked as subjects 
men, women, ant! children from the civilian populfition. This brought them 
face to face witli a dilemma, because morale is meaningless except in rela* 
tion to a specified goal, and before the attack on Pearl Harbor the American 
civilian had no goal set by a congressional majority. A sincere ixsolationist 
might have met the most rigorous standard of high morale in working for 
kis goal, that of keeping America out of war, and an enthusiastic interven¬ 
tionist might have deserved an equally high score when viewed in relation 
to his aim; but the two would have been in violent opposition, aggravating 
a conflict that was dividing the energies of the country. Thus the'greater 
the morale of the isolationist and of the interventionist the worse was the 
morale of the nation as a whole, unity of purpose being one of the chief com¬ 
ponents of collective morale. 

Although at this juncture it was not possible to speak of national morale 
in relation to war, there was no doubt that Germany was the unofficial com¬ 
mon enemy and that the ideological issue was between Fascism and Democ¬ 
racy, Consequently, the conclusion we all accepted was that those whose 
sentiments ad Democracy were most positive and whose sentiments ad Fas¬ 
cism were most negative, possessed the background of values which would 
most strongly impel and sustain them in any possible forthcoming struggle 
with Germany. But, since the vast majority of psychologists are liberals who 
stand oa the left of the midline, their version of l)emocracy is not exactly 
of that held or practised by the majority of Aroeticaos, oow 
or in the past; and furthermoTc, since they were more human than scientific 
at this point and allowed their own sentiments full play in selecting the com¬ 
ponents of morale, the instruments which they devised turned out to be 
better measures of an individuars attitude towards liberal New Deal poli¬ 
cies than of his readiness to fight Fascism. Being non-belligerent themselves, 
psychologists were not inclined to count belligerency as an asset. 

With the advent of war psychologists were confronted with a paradoxical 
situation! It \vas necessary to raise an army to fight for Democracy; but, 
since every army is fascistic in structure (fascism being the application of the 
military pattern of government to the civilian population^ during peace as 
well ns during war), those who won the war for us by fighting would have 
to be capable of working under a fasclstlc regime for the, duration. Fascism, 
without, to be sure, its unnecessary grosser brutalities and lies, was required 
to defeat Fascism, According to many reports, indeed, the American army 
and navy, in tlicir regulations of relationships between officers and men. 
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are more fascistic than the partially democratized German army and navy. 
Even for the civilian population -war brings about a partial Suspension of 
Democracy, which is a design for peace. But, be that as it may, one obvious 
task for the psychologist after the declaration of war was to measure the 
fighting potentialities of college men or of pre-draftees at large. The fact 
tliat this was not done, as far as we know now, is indicative of the scnti' 
ments that prevailed among psychologists during the first years of World 
War II- The task was not congenial to them; the testing of intelligence, 
yes; but the testing of soldierly virtues, no. Perhaps they suspected that 
the facts would show that the average tough-minded ^‘fascistic** personality 
fits better in the army, manifests higher morale in combat, and fights harder 
for Democracy than the average tender-minded idealist Perhaps the corre¬ 
lation, if anything. Is negative between socialistic inclinations and fortitude 
in a fox hole. On this point we have no facts. Anyhow, nil the conclusions 
which psychologists have reached so far, many of them interesting and ivn- 
portant, pertain to the morale (especially during peace) of civilians with 
roles incomparably different from those of the soldier at the front. 

Although in making our estimates of morals we kept each subject's 
attitude towards active combat steadily in mind, we can scarcely except our¬ 
selves from the criticism just leveled at the majority of psychologists, since 
we also have dealt only with civilians, and it looks on paper as if we also 
had been influenced by our socialist inclinations, despite constant efforts 
to remain neutral, for on examining the rank order we find the more polit¬ 
ically radical men nearer the top (Nos. 1, 2, 5, 6) and the more conserva¬ 
tive ones nearer the bottom (Nos. 4, 7, 8, 10, 11). One explanation of this 
is the fact that during the pre-cnlistmcnt period expressions of opinion bulk 
large in comparison to other kinds of facts, and among college men radicals, 
as tests have demonstrated (1, 15, 28), are generally more sophisticated polit¬ 
ically and more intelligent verbally than conservatives. Hence, most of them 
will show up better when it comes to expounding the social issues at stake 
and the aims of the war. Their indignation at Fascism being greater, they 
are apt also to show more spirit during this first phase. However, as we 
have said before, a high rating at this time does not certify that a man 
will serve his country valiantly under fire. 

Our 11 cases have been numbered according to their position in the rank 
order of sentiments ad own participation in the war (individual national 
morale). It has seemed best to .start with the lowest in rank (No. 11) and 
to end with the highest. 
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, . C This Eleven Subjects 
Subjects No, Jl: Couch 

Couch' suffers irom a physicalflilment, Knowing all along that this wovild 
disqufllify him for active military service, he has not defined the draft as 
a personal threat, as a call to duty or as an opportunity for adventure. His 
disability may in part account fqr his detachment, the tone of aloofness In all 
his vefereuces to the war, his apparent lack of concern. (In none of his 
TAT stories, for example, does.a hero go off to fight the Axis or even con¬ 
sider the possibility of enlisting, although in two of his narratives a non- 
combatant is tortured or murclered’“by Nazis. Couch, we might say, apper- 
ceives this war as a round of crueltiesJnflicted upon civilians.) We do not 
beUeve, however, that the physical incapietty is the only, or even, the chief, 
cause of Couch's solipsistic Isolation from'the most portentous spiritual and 
political conflict in Western history;" for well-established in his personality, 
prior to the passage of the draft law, was’' a formidable cluster of basic 
sentiments which renders him veritably untoucJinblc by social issues. 

Couch became alienated from his parents, their cultural and religious 
background, several years before he left for college, when he decided to be¬ 
come a man of letters, to cultivate his aesthetic sensibilities to tlie limit, to 
make of his mind an instrument of refined discrimination. He feels that no 
creative work is possible without a transcendent ideal, but this ideal need 
have no connection with a struggle such as that in which his country is in¬ 
volved. 

The Qftist or writer does what he must do. He isn't very important 
anyway, He doesn't effect anything. There are lots of other people to 
take care of the world [15], 

Although he confessed that his own experience has ''led to the develop¬ 
ment of autism or extreme egoism, extreme ambition, and self-interest" [18], 
it appears that he is subject to occasional mild promptings of social con¬ 
science. To one of the items in the Argument Completion Test [IS], that 
in which the dedication of oneself to the betterment of society is opposed 
to purely selfish individual ambition, lie said: 

These nrc bolh phases of the same individual and the discussion ia 
internal. At certain times and in certain moods one predominates over 
the other in XY*s raind^ He can defend either with equal cogency and 
logic. Sometimes he is inclined toward social responsibility by way of 
knowledge, But when he feels hla natural personality most strongly then 
he feels the attitude of culture fot Its own sake and for his own sake 
very strongly. 
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The sentence ^‘He ciiii defend either with equal cogency and logic” is 
very typical of Couch. It sets forth an accomplishment of his idealego—as 
yet unrealized, except in a delusory way, since his arguments are but rarely 
cogent and logical—, and it exhibits his neurotic habit of confronting him' 
seif, when caught between two opposites, with each choice of action equally 
weighted with reasons, thus bringing his will to a state of complete paralysis. 

If in seeking the truth, one leaned too heavily on Couch*s assertions of 
sentiment, it would be impossible, in many instances, to escape serious con- 
fusion, since this young man’s determination not to commit himself to any 
definite standpoint is unrelenting. Only indirectly can one arrive at what 
would appear to be his more basic sentiments on each question. Asked for 
his opinion face to face, his answers are usually balanced and rebalanced by 
a series ofTimiting and qualifying phrases, a practice reflected in his free 
associations by the plethora of opposites, suggesting schizoid intellection, 
such as 

Radicalism —Beneficial, harmful. 

IVar —^Evil, horrible, glorious. 

The core of Couch's value system is reflected in his outstandingly high 
marks in the Aphorisms Test [13] on the following items: Suhi^ctiv^ 
Values; Intellect; Reasoii, Theory; and Creator of Values. His favorite 
topics of conversation are "myself, culture, affairs in general, circumstances.” 
Knowing even so little about Couch, who could go far wrong in predicting 
his attitude toward this war? 

In the Aphorisms Test [13] Couch marks himself as being extremely 
negative ad War, Compulsory Military Ti-alniug and Americanism —no Hag- 
waving patriotism for him. War again appears among his most negatively 
cathected objects in the Interview on Sentiments [18], Compared to our 
other subjects, Couch was unique in the rarity of his allusions to war; what 
references he did make were coolly analytical, extraordinarily remote from 
the tense realities. In criticizing a war cartoon he said'. 

A considerable measure of truth lies in this cartoon, nnd since the 
artist puts the idea in qualified terms, the ‘'hope of fveedom’* and the 
‘'threat of slavery,” the idea is entirely valid from my point of vie\v. 
History will, of course, determine what this war means, but at the 
moment it seems to mean just this [171* 

Couch’s preferred world is one of perpetually unresolved hopes and fears— 
anything to avoid the clash of forces here and now. In the Argument Com^ 
plelion Test [15], which allows the subject a pretty nearly open field for 
expressing his opinions. Couch was caught offguard. Evidently unmindful 
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of possibility that he was committing himself> he gave a perfect exhibh 
tion of his own highly subjective way of viewing public questions. Here, in 
contrast to his other performances and to those of nil other subjects, he 
omitted any opposition argument. 

X beeins in a very rational manner to question the vrisdom of T'a en- 
thuaiasm for the war. He points out the dangers of battle, the chance 
that y may get injured or killed in the struggle, and he remarks that he 
can not und&rstand how anyone, even though patriotic and anxioiia to 
have the enemy defeated, could fad to have tiie opposite desire to be 
one of those who does not go under. He sees that Y has concUed him¬ 
self into the attitude of buoyancy] and though it has an element of truth 
in it, and enthusiasm, and feeling of relief from the everyday and pro¬ 
saic affnvra of university life, and that he Is the type to t^ke pleasure 
out of physical exertion and dramatic action, it lias also been coached 
in himself in order to get himself into the right frame of mind, and to 
avoid a profound emotional upset. He explains to Y his feeling that 
war never settles anything. 

Not so much by the motives that are mentioned—personal survival, 
relief froiu the prosaic affairs of university life, physical exertion and dra¬ 
matic action, avoidance of emotional conflict—, but from what is disre¬ 
garded—the hurricane of evil Let loose by our enemies^ our national survival, 
defense of ideals, simple obligation to country—this response, which fits in 
with everything else he said and did, stands as the one most revealing state¬ 
ment that Couch made on the question of participation in the war effort. 
Patriotism, as he sees it, is an artificially induced emotion. 

In the above response, when Couch was representing [he hypothetical X, 
he explained ‘‘his feeling that war never settles anything”; but in the Public 
Questions Test [37], faced, he was asked to believe, by a formal opera house 
audicnccj he gave an authoritative ''Yes*’ to the question, "Does war ever 
settle anything?” though he was unable to offer adequate ground for his 
judgment. 

Yea, S, Wet setiUea luaay things. I can't give reasons. I tnight give 
one, I think, I suppose it is because war is a matter of practical action, 
of facts and realities [37]. 

Couch approached despair in his response to the final question, “Do you 
believe in an enduring peace after the war?” 

1 would say No, 4. I had hoped in a peace, in n peace of same length 
and some endniance, in the excellence of an enduring pe.ice, but in view 
of past experience in events, and in view of past history, there is no 
reason to suppose this will be the last war. In fact, the war simply lias 
not worked. [57]- 
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Determuiants. Not often do we come upon a lower state of morale than 
tliat indicated by Couch’s sentiments as here recorded; and the fact that 
his behavior conforms in all respects to his opinions settles the question of 
his proper place in the rank order of these subjects. 

Among the factors contributing to his present frame of mind three luve 
already been mentioned: physical disability, ncuroticism, insulated Individ- 
ulism. The latter has, for generations, been characteristic of the artist (as 
represented by the Romantic Genius figure), who at his best has been dedi¬ 
cated to the creation of Beauty, and by implication to the enlightenment of 
all humanity, rather than to relatively narrow nationalistic alms. But since 
the aggression of Nazi-Fascism is directed at the governmental forms which 
alone make possible the artist's free creative life, the present war is different 
from previous ones, as MacLeish lias so eloquently made clear; and this is 
what the Couches of America do not fully realize. 

Another iinportant factor is physical timidity, the natural concomitant of 
a body made frail by chronic illness. From early boyhood Couch has assid¬ 
uously dodged participation in competitive sports, avoided rough games of 
all sorts, 

I was not an athlete, and athletics were highly praised, and I was 
not in good health, ond of course in school I was accused of being 
teacher’s pet. I might have gotten into fights if I had been more pugna¬ 
cious [5]. 

In the Harmavoidance Test [29] he was rated second only to Finch, our 
next subject, in degree of pain aversion; and in the Emotional Conditioning 
Test [30] he was extreme among all subjects In variability of inner arousal 
and in magnitude and variability of the deviations. He rated himself high 
on Physical Timidity [34] and said in answer to tlie word feavj “Fear is a 
subject which I fear”[20]. 

Parental overprotection has served to accentuate anxieties required through 
experience. "My mother,” he said, “has always been afraid that things would 
happen to me," 

For this generation the influence of the churches generally has been toward 
pacifism, foigiveness of our former enemy (Germany) and a disregard of 
tlie existence of evil; «all of which tendencies are congenial to Couch's senti¬ 
ments, although in his case we have no evidence to show that religion played 
any part in deciding fundamental attitudes. His parents were devout Protes¬ 
tants, interested in church work; but in his resolute and thorovigh-going 
efforts to free himself from their influence, Couch con temp toiisly rejected, 
as far as he felt able, their bourgeois standards and with them Christian ethics. 
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The problem of morality without religion is one of the least of my 
concerns. My morality is the strategy of self-cviltnrc, a -veritable "cnltc 
de moi.*’ 

With such ji philosophy Couch is in no position to react with indignation 
to the evil that Nazi-Fascists preach and practise without cease- Thus he 
can remain comfortably unperturbed, blind to the forces that menace all his 
values. That he is partially aware of the rootlcssness of his present egocen¬ 
tric ideology is indicated by his saying, "My whole system of values is some¬ 
how detached; a perhaps vital connection with society has been impaired" [1]. 
This flash of insight has wrought no wonders for him yet. 

Couch has not been, helped to a higher level of morale by any profound 
trust in the cornmon man, nor by any expectations of a possible better Amer¬ 
ican society or' an international federation of nations to be achieved after 
the war- His family would be classified as middle class, their politigal sen¬ 
timents being, we should judge, conservative. If not, then here is another 
instance of their son's divergence from their frames of reference, On the 
Aphorisms Test [13] Couch stood on the negative side of the rank order 
on sentiments ad the Masses j Classless Society j and Racial Equality. In the 
Interview on Sentiments [18] his most negatively cathected objects, besides 
IVaCj. were Pi-oleiariatj as well as Authority and State, Couch, we 

might add, is a Southerner with a touch of nascent literary genius, who is 
satisfied to leave government as it is, so long as it does not interfere with 
his ambition, to perfect himself as artist and gentlemanly connoUseuv of cul¬ 
ture, He has shown within his own region of pre-occupation flashes of wit 
and brilliance, as well as some fortitude in enduring much private suffering 
and depletion for the sake of rare moments of precious aesthetic excitement, 
The significant fact is that his legion of concern docs not overlap at any 
point the immense region of the world’s struggle. 

Snbieci IQ i Finch 

In the case of Finch the Aphorisms Test revealed a nuclear cluster of the 
following positive sentiments: Faiths Subjective ValueSj Churchmauj Moral 
Fhilosophyj Reasonj Discipline and Habits and Marriage, These take sides 
against SeXj Conipeihive BminesSj Technical Science^ and VVavj on all of 
which this subject is strongly negative [13]- Emerging at once from these 
few items is the conclusion that religion is at the core of Finch's emotive 
life, which happens to be correct. When asked what first came to his mind 
as being'important in his life, he answered, "Religion" [13], the significant 
fact being that his father, to whom he is admiringly compliant, is a Protes¬ 
tant minister. 
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I hciircl about religion nil the time when I \vas growing up, I thought 
about the ideas heard at Iiome and in the choir nnd church school, I 
really tried to live it. I was isolated from other children of my own age 
in the neighborhood. These ideas have been a substitute for friend¬ 
ship. I was very serious about prayers, etc. [18], 

Clearly we are dealing with a young man, brought up in the Church, in 
whom the teachings of Christianity have been and still are an active force. 
These, together with his father's example, have served to imbue him with 
humanitarian ideals and the desire to do good; and now no life work that 
would frustrate the expression of these tendencies could ever satisfy his 
standard of values. In fact Finch was a mere boy when he decided to be 
either a minister or a medical missionary, Among his responses to the Sen¬ 
tence Completion Test [20] the following arc pertinent: 

Rcliffiojl is —one of my chief interests. 

My main passion is —love for humanity, 

My greatest ambition is —to do a lot of good. 

One might guess that Finch would find it difficult to reconcile the fore- 
going sentiments with the brutalities of war and this has proved to be the 
case. When asked about the war, he replied: 

I hate it. I don't see anything idealistic ahoub it. Ten years later we 
will see that it was just a strife for power. But you have to fit in, in 
spite of it all. If I should be a pacifist 1 would be in another world. 

I must stay with people and fight this war through and look forward 
to the battle for reconstruction [18], 

This statement would seem to indicate a bare sufficiency of working morale, 
but, as we shall see, this initial impression is borne out neither by his state^ 
merits to other experimenters nor by his conduct, He feels that wars are 
brought about by group selfishness and that America is as much to blame as 
any other country. 

Selfishness of nations is at the very root. Ip groups there is no faith, 

Man is moral but society is immoral. The basic change that is needed is 
to convince people to be unselfish in groups [18]. 

There is a lot of talk about democracy. But no oi^e seems to think 
about the way vye led Japan into this. Open Door for the U. S. and 
Britain In China. Japan had to do this or starve [18]. 

Finch's moral justification of Japans aggression indicates that he is in a 
frame of mind to use any argument within roach to express his dissatisfaction 
at his government's failure to keep out of war. 

It's all going to be the way it was before, There is nothing idealistic 
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about this war. It's just economics and domination* There seems to be 
a post destiny that makes people go to war every twenty years, again 
and again. They say that you have to fight to keep the best things alive. 

But this seems too awful. Why not give the Germans what they 
want? [I5]p 

Finch is a Christian whose aversion to war and power politics is so pro- 
found that he can discriminate no difference in degree between the policies 
of Germany and the policies of h!s own country. At heart, of course, he is 
a pacifist; but he believes that he must stay with people (from whom he has 
always felt remote), and> according to his own words, '"fight this war 
through” [3], 

I Can't stand being q Conscientious Objector. I feel the weight of the 
whole social world pressing do-wn on me. I don't believe 1 could hold 
out agsiinst it [15], 

That the conflict is severe is indicated in his statement that he "secretly 
desires to escape from it all” [20]. 

When 1 went before the draft hoard 1 was scared to death. I can't 
seem to face the problem. It is all so full of emotion. Last summer it 
just got me, I Iny around the house all summer and didn't do a thing. 

1 tried to face it but I couldti't [15]^ ‘ 

Not having sufficient moral courage to declare himself a conscientious 
objector, he came to this solution: 

If they want to put me in uniform, I will go, but I will never, never 
fir* a gun. I Just won't. I'll keep my thoughts to myself. I don't see 
what difference it makes to them what I am thinking. They can push 
me in if they must [15]. 

In the Dramatics Production Test [26] Finch arranged a scene in which 
a dead sheep lay on an altar surrounded by a circle,of sitting animals. Out¬ 
side the circle were rows of human figures. As he explained. 

The ^lieep is the conquered country, dead, and being cut up. The 
other anlinala arc the devouring countries. The people all He here in 
rows, dead. This is serious. This is an awful world, 

Tile tableau, not only reflects this subject's horror of war and his assump¬ 
tion of its predatory basis, but, on a deeper level, suggests that he conceives 
of himself as a sacrificial lamb being led to slaughter. 

Another reason for his hatred of war, he tells us, is liis fear of regimenta¬ 
tion and his dread of becoming callous. 

Wnr is the most horrible thing that there Is. It changes people so, 
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They become different. I would become different, all closed up inside, 

I would lose sensitivity and would became indifferent to cruelty and suf¬ 
fering", I saw the men drilling nt Soldier’s Field and it was horrible. 

I just couldn’t bear it. [15], 

Although Finch avoided war as a setting for his stories in the Thematic 
Apperception Test [21], on being presented with Picture No. 16, that of 
several sleeping cowboys, he took them for soldiers, a most unusual interpreta¬ 
tion wliicJi evoked comments similar to those just given. 

These arc soldiers. The individuals don’t show up. Just masses. The 
training is the kind under which individuals break down. These people 
have no reaction against mass feelings. An individual would go out for 
himself. These have to get up and keep on marching, Next day the 
same. They keep them in the army forever due to ‘’cmergeitcy” which 
can be extended as long as the rulers want. When they get out they 
have a hard time. They were sheltered in the array in a bad way. 

Either v\^alk or sleep. If they try to go back to their friends they can't 
find themselvea. 

Determinants. In considering the chief determinants of Finch's state of 
low morale we turn fii'st of all to what he liimself mentions as final authority 
for his repudiation of war, namely, the principles of his religion. Here we 
can hardly avoid the conclusion that scripture is being used to support an¬ 
other motive. It is not a basic factor. In the first place several confidential 
talks with Finch convinced us that leJigious faith was not with him a cen¬ 
tral and compelling force. He has never had a profound religious experi¬ 
ence, has no interest whatsoever in the great problems of theology, was for 
a long time uncertain of his calling. He Is simply an eager, pleasant, gentle 
boy who adores his father and believes that the occupations of a minister, 
shepherd of a flock of two or three hundred upper middleclass parishioners, 
would be most satisfying for a life-time. In the second place, although 
Christianity, springing out of Hebraism, is par exccllejice the religion of 
universal love, the only faith t^at preaches the return of good for evil, and 
so might well be taken as an encouragement to attitudes of pacifism, there 
is no commandment in the Decalogue or in the New Testament against fight¬ 
ing an aggressor nation, nor one against combating crime with force, 
On the other hand there arc several commandments to be found in the 
Bible which Finch and others of his stamp have rarely if ever thought of 
practising. Furthermore, for centuries Christian states—made up of people 
much more ardently religious than Finch has ever been—have waged the 
longest and bloodiest wars on earth without remorse, many of them Cru¬ 
sades and Holy Wars declared for religion's sake. Finch, indeed, might have 
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been born a Mohammedan if in 732 young Christiflns had said, as he does 
now, why not give the Arabs Avhat they want? 

In place of the principles of religion as such wc would substitute the 
immense wave of anti-war and pacifist sentiment, instrumented by all the 
devices of modern propaganda, that swept the country—through clmrches, 
schools and colleges—in the wake of World War I. This sentiment was the 
outcome, chiefly, of the horror and pity evoked in men of humane feelings by 
the countless sufferings, seemingly so futile, of that devastating struggle; 
and was also, in some measure, the expression of a growing goodwill—or 
rather desire for goodwill—among men, reaching across the accidental boun- 
daries of nationality, race and creed, combined with a profound longing for 
worldwide peace. The determination to outlaw war led to the adoption of 
a variety of means; of which one was the preaching of universal tolerance, 
and another the preaching of pacifism. The result was an unusual oppor¬ 
tunity for gangsters and gangster nations. 

The moral insensibility that may result from drifting into a state of 
undfscriminating tolerance is strikingly illustrated by Finch’s incapacity to 
distinguish slight but crucial differences in existing ratios of good and evil. 
Having found some evil in every nation, this young man declares that one 
cannot choose among them* Consequently, why fight? It is very much as 
if one were to claim that there is no real difference between policemen and 
criminals because repressed tendencies to crime have been found among the 
former, 

Wc acknowledge, in Finches case, the strong influence of pacifist indoc¬ 
trination and to some extent the influence of religion; but we are inclined 
to put more weight on a closer and more personal determinant, namely, 
his extreme, if not pathological, physical timidity. Finch is distinguished 
among all our subjects by an intense and all-pervasive bodily fear Avhlch, 
there are reasons to believe, is the prime source of his sentiments towards 
war. 

Nightmares and ghosts, all sorts of horrible imaginings terror^^ed me 
for years [1]. 

Refractory and \imid characterizes my early behavior [1], 

At school iji the early days I wQg persecuted. I feared a lot of people. 

I had fights and hated school [l]. 

In the Pressey XQ Test [35] he listed as the worst wrongs, hate, bnll^\ 
hnitnl, iingghig and as the worst worries, vuuUy teasing; all of which arc 
reflections of the torments and abuses he suffered at the hands of his more 
pugnacious schoolmates. 
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Pie had the most extreme reaction of any subject to the shocks in the 
Haimavoidancc Test [29], being unable to oveicome an initial fear of which 
he was intensely conscious. Pie showed no isolation of affect and no repres- 
sion. No other S confessed his fear, no other S manifested so little of the 
reticence of pride. At the conclusion of the experiment Finch, with some 
wit to spare, said, don’t want to be a shock: trooper anyway.” 

He rates himself 5 (the highest possible mark) on Physical Timidityj 
5j on Abasement (in order to avoid pain); and 0^ on Verbal and Physical 
Aggression [34]. His great aversion to physical combat was apparent even 
on the Picture Selection Test [35]; and in conversation he was free in 
expressing his dislike of all forms of competitive athletics 

That sort of thing has never appealed to me or made sense to me 

[ 15 ]. 

I IrieJ cruss country racing at school, but I*d run thinking, Why 
should I go through all this? Why should I torture myself? In touch 
football I’d always be worried for fear that the ball would hit me [S]- 

At an early age, trusting in the wisdom of his mother’s counsel, Finch 
adopted pacifism on principle. “When I was in the third grade,” he tells 
US, promised my mother not to fight any more” [18]. The result of this 
attitude, however, was just the opposite of that desired, since his school 
cliums, learning of his resolution, took it as virtual permission to tease and 
pummel him unmercifully. His was the role of scapegoat until one day he 
screwed up enough courage to hit back and the promiscuous persecutions 
ceased. His mother, however, never stopped her anxious over-solicitous per¬ 
suasions, and even now, when he is grown up and far from home, she pesters 
him with letters full of her maternal worries. 

If I am drafted my mother will be anvful. She will wring her hands 
and think it ia too awful. She says that young men should get together 
and refuse to fight, But what's going to get them togcthei ? [15]. 

Finch has no definite political convictions. What views he holds are 
humanitarian in tone and vaguely liberal. He sides in general with the 
upper middle class. But he wlU not accept any view that might commit 
him to a moral judgment in respect to the present struggle, any view that 
might impose participation as a duty. He does not favor the opinion that 
America is fighting to destroy a spiritual scourge. War is an evil justified 
by no end that he can see. He has no feeling of identification with his 
fellow countrymen, no realization that the free institutions from which he 
has derived both profit and enjoyment arc endangered. Military officials and 
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draft boards are seen as alien forces intent on getting him into uniform, 
than 'which nothing could he more repellent. 

I don’t want to waste my life in military service [33]. 

Fighting la no way to spend one's life. My greatest longing is for a 
peaceful world. I fear a revolution instead of peaceful change [20]. 

Fortunately the problem has at last been solved. Finch ha& been admitted 
to the Theological School* 


Subject 9: Grw 

On the Aphorisms Te^t [13] Grove's sentiments are strikingly negative 
ad Studies^ Scholarshipj Mental Activity, Plan and Method, giving one the 
impression that he is “fed up” with the routine of college work. He is also 
among the very lowest on Philosopher. Creator of Values, Idealism. From 
the two syndromes one might predict an affective system opposed to intel¬ 
lectual activity, resulting in a disinclination to concede the value of the 
accomplishments of thought, and this supposition fits in with the finding 
that Grove has no ratlonalvzed ideology, no formulated guiding principles, 
no religion* Unusually high, on the other hand, arc his sentiments in favor 
of Spon(a7ieiiy, Intuition, ImaginatioUj Subjnission to the Irrational^ Artist, 
which together point to the conclusion that Grove relies on emotion and 
th.9.a Qu* the v(tll to wltiato aad 

since he devotes no energy to the execution or creation of art, that he is a 
devotee of fantasy, or undirected thinking. This is borne out by his high 
maiks on Thouphi vs Action and Thought vs Fact. Viewing these two 
sentiments in isolation, we'might suppose that we are dealing with a theorist, 
but taken in conjunction with the first mentioned syndromes, these senti¬ 
ments indicate something else, namely a reluctance to deal with solid, straight¬ 
edge facts, to become involved in anything that calls for decisive action. 
Indeed, the whole set of sentiments so far discussed can be largely explained 
on the basis of Passivity, on which variable Grove received the highest mark 
of any of our subjects. He is conspicuously indolent and undisciplined, 
spending a good deal of his time listening to phonograph music, reading 
novels, and day-dreaming, his academic tasks being put aside until the very 
last moment and then, faced by the press of short time, accomplished witli 
feverish speed. Hi& written wotIc is rarely completed on time. Only images 
□f the consequences of failing an exatnination which is just ahead of him 
can stir his thalamus sufficiently to drive him to his task. Excited in this 
way, he works quickly and effectively, his verbal facility being very high. 
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It is Passivity that sets him against the function which he is compelled to 
use if he is to stay in college. Thus in the region of scholarship his ^first 
and second level sentiments are concordant. 

In the region of physical activity, however, we find avowed sentiments 
that are unobjectified in conduct. Grove does not participate in any branch 
of athletics, an occasional walk being his sole form of exercise. At school 
he avoided football and other sports, and today his muscles are flabby and 
covered with a layer of fat. Knowing only these facts, one would hardly 
expect to find that on the Aphorisms Test Grove is among the very highest 
in his positive sentiments ad Physical Activity, Risk and Adventure, 
sky. Free Will vs Detenni?tism, Such a discrepancy, we must reiterate, is 
not at all uncommon and in this case is readily explained by the fact that 
Grove is now in a situation that compels him to ivork with his brains but 
not with his muscles, and so it is easy for him to imagine lazily how pleas¬ 
ant it would be to exercise the latter. Of course the opportunity to use his 
muscles is at hand, but he is held back by sheer inertia. He claimed that if 
he were forced ,to exert himself physically he would like it and it would 
do him good; and this proved to be correct. A few weeks after the War 
Department instituted its physical training program at the college, Grove 
reported that he was enjoying the exercises very much. Thus Grove does 
have a first, as well as a second, level sentiment ad Physical Activity, but 
the two together arc not strong enough to budge his bulk of lethargy. What 
he detests is not the movement of his muscles but the movement of his wilh 
This, and this only, will explain his high positive mark on Co?npnlsory 
tary Training, because, as we shall see, Grove is strongly opposed to war. 

If this reasoning is correct, wc should predict that as soon as Grove has 
had several months of rigorous military training his avowed sentiments in 
favor of physical activity will decline sharply and his sentiments ad mental 
activity will swing from negative to positive; for in his imagination he will 
picture himself doing the opposite of what is required at the moment, namely 
deriving pleasure and benefit from intellectual occupations similar to those 
which are today repellent, The essential point is that Grove is low on the 
variable Endurance and high on the need for Change (he can not tolerate 
the monotony of routine work), both of which stem from his passivity. 
Passivity is the key to most of him. 

On the Aphorisms Test [13] Grove is strikingly negative on Aggression 
and IV'Cr. He is the only subject to mark himself as positive on the aphorism, 
Pence is the natural state of man: luar is corriipiioul and disgrace, and also 
the only one who is negative to, Auger is one of the siuetus of the soul^ In 
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genei-al, his sentiments have low intensity. He does not like to get excited 
about things. He said: 

When Hitler got started everyone was against him, hut I couldn't see 
much difference. As long as I didn't think Hitler was bad there wouldn't 
be any reason for going to war. When I caitic to Harvard the majority 
of my friends were anti-Nazi and wanted to get into the wnr. One of 
my close friends volunteered for service in naval juiblic relations. I 
thought it was foolish of him to enlist. I could not help sneering. I 
• couldn’t See that there was anything in it. Although I hate Nazi 
ideology, I can't get up enough spirit to resist them myself [3]. 

And he wrote: 

The present world situation worries me a great deal. My own 
opinions differ greatly from those of the people arouiul me and this 
has created a conflict. I stand almost alone in my present opinions. I 
miss majority support [1]. 

Here he showed uncommon frankness and considerable insight in admit¬ 
ting that his desire to keep out of wai* compelled the judgment that Hitler 
was no worse than many another leader. Grove is one of our most negative 
subjects on A inericanhtiT^ He said he disliked ^'super-patriots and rabble- 
rousers” [18], He was willing to agree, however, that war docs settle some 
things. 

It influences internntionsil policies. It influences intornationnl govern¬ 
ments. It helps to take away diflicuhics in internal govcrnmeiita [37]. 

But he has little hope for an enduring pe^ice after the war. He says: 

No. 3, No matter who wina this war the people who are in bondage 
can’t be at peace. There is bound to be bondage no matter what [37]. 

Grove’s political views arc liberaL He is highly in favor of Labor, Class¬ 
less Society, and Coinmnnism vs Fascism, attitudes which accord with a pat¬ 
tern of humanitarian feelings which might constitute the basis for an ideal¬ 
ism still in embryo. In one TAT story [22] the hero commits suicide be¬ 
cause his efforts to aid humanity are not appreciated. In the Argument Com¬ 
pletion Test [15] the highest number of reasons Grove gave to support 
any viewpoint were based on the values, Social Improvement and Helping 
IndwuUtals. In this test his humanitarian ism is reflected particular!}' well in 
his completion of the argument abouL war. 

K\ ’‘How Is it possible that you can forget yourself nncl the ambitions 
that you hnd before Pearl Harbor and go into this thing In such nii 
unselfish way? Or maybe ib is selfish, Your sole inieiesi; is only for the 
present. YoUt main purpose in life is to think of the future.’' 
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I”: “Well, whatever happens to this country will happen to me. I 
should go in and clear up this mess, which is my fault as much as any¬ 
one else's. I live with others, am dependent on others, and so I should 
fight for others. I am giving society a boost. You know all the old stere¬ 
otypes. My values are the satisfaction of helping people who have helped 
me. When we have won the war my mind will be settled, If you 
haven't cooperated you will be unsettled. You will not have contributed 
to the organism to which you belong" [15^. 

Heix Y’s argument rests, grounded on the desite to help those who have 
helped him. His indiit'crence to the great principles involved is reflected in 
his statement that he could conceive oi nothing except his family for tvhlch 
he would be willing to risk his life [15], When Grove says “family^’ he 
means his mother, whom he loves dearly. His abiding altcctioii for her is 
the root of his humanitarian sentiments, the source of the idea expressed 
by Y that "if you haven’t cooperated , . . you will not have contributed 
to the organism to which you belong*" There is probably some connection 
between the fact that Grove holds to no abstract ethical principles and the 
fact that he dislikes his father. 

Two of Grove’s TAT stories touch on the war. 

* . , (A young man) decides to go into Medical School as soon ns pos¬ 
sible because the draft is about to get him. Then he finds that he is 
unfit to be a doctor and so signs up for the army. His mother is com¬ 
pletely disillusioned. Her son's future has been shattered and hers has 
been shaLtcred with it because all her hopes were in him. He is apathetic 
toward the world in general. He has gone into the army as an altcrnJi- 
Live rather than as anything he wanted to do. 

. . . (Two young men) hoped to get into a vital industry but the draft 
got them, One was completely dissatisfied. His ambition was gone be¬ 
cause he had nothing to work for that would fit him for what he wanted 
to be, so he just gave up the ghost He didn't want to be a good soldier 
so he became reckless and got killed. The other adopted the philosophy 
that you might as well make the best of it so he became an officer and 
got specialized training which put him in the Adjutant General's office. 

The training he got in the army would fit him for something in later 
life [22], 

These stories show Grove*s clinractcristic apathy and indifference toward 
the war and its issues. Here, however, there is no hint of wanting to fight 
in order to help those who have lu^lped himi rather^ the idea that to be 
drafted would prevent the fulfilment of his ambitions. Since all our exam¬ 
inations have confirmed the finding that Grove’s energy and ambition are 
unusually low, his emphasis on frustrated aims (a thema which keeps recur- 
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ring in his TAT stories) must be understood as a rationalization springing 
■(fom a fantasy of achievement/ which, in his case, has been stimulated by 
his cnother. Her hopes are fixed on him. When he is at college faced with 
work that waits to be done he confesses that he has no ambition; but when 
the draft "'gets him^’ he laments the dislocation of his life's course. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, he is intent on no particular profession. 

The responses to the Argument Completion Test and those to the The¬ 
matic Apperception Test, selections from which are given above, do not 
agree precisely. According to the former, Grove has argued himself round 
to a tenable ideational position; according to the latter, he sees himself the 
victim of a hideous political situation. That the latter is closer to underlyng 
emotional configurations is proved by Grove’s reaction to the news of Pearl 
Harbor, Walking back to his room on that fateful evening, he became 
aware of severe palpitation of the heart. He felt the earth falling away from 
under him and he thought of his mother miles away on the California coast. 
He went to bed but the anxiety persisted, He could not sleep. In despera¬ 
tion he woke his roommate and begged him to sit up with him for the rest 
of the night. He could'not bear to be alone, The following day similar sen¬ 
sations recurred and it was a week or more before he became tolerably com¬ 
posed, Questioning revealed that he had had falling and floatings dreams in 
infanc)', and just recently, since Pearl Harbor, had dreamt of floating into 
a cafeteria and through a round air vent into the kitchen, and then back 
again, passing through the same hole into the outside aiv, There was much 
evidence of this sort to support the diagnosis of Claiistral Complex and the 
high Clinic ratings on Fantasies of Insupport, Fears of Insupport, Imaginal 
Press Insupport in childhood, and, springing from this underlying form of 
insecurity, Basic Anxiety. These variables are sufficient to account for Grove's 
situational neurosis following upon the news of Pearl Harbor, In his auto¬ 
biography he wrote, ''I seem to be afraid of life. At the present time I show 
signs of confusion and helplessness*’ [1]. 

Grove was preoccupied at first with schemes for escaping combat duty; 
but, as usual, indolence and procrastination defeated his designs and before 
he knew it he was drafted. To one experimenter he admitted that he had 
not bothered to find out his number but was not worrying [33]- Another 
experimenter reported, appears surprisingly undisturbed by the thought 
of military experience.” To a third he spoke of his ''inertia and fatigue” 
and of being “tired and fatalistic about the war” [32]. All this demon¬ 
strates that Grove has been unable to will the obligatory and can meet the 
situation only by lazily acquiescing to circumstance. His passivity is a ten- 
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sion-reducing expedient which has become established as a habit, an instru¬ 
ment of harniavoidance. The most positive statement he made was, “If 
I entered the army I would have complete freedom from responsibility and 
that might be good“ [33], This remark suggests that the necessity of 
realizing his mother's hopes has been felt as a heavy burden, and, although 
to dismiss this obligation would be to abandon all that has meaning for 
him, his passivity is so great that to dd so would give him some relief. Some 
of his TAT stories indicate a longing for extinction and he confessed, in 
his autobiography, “I have a not unpleasant preoccupation with death” [1]. 

Deterininctnts, The most outstanding determinant of Grove’s low national 
morale is Passivity, especially if this be taken in conjunction with the 
anxiety of insupport, the most pervasive form of Basic Anxiety. The latter 
was clearly exhibited in the situational neurosis developing after Pearl Harbor 
and the former in everything that he said and did. Full of significance is 
this statement in his autobiography: “I hesitate to m 5 \ke decisions and prefer 
to let things take their course , . . to let others take the initiative” [1]. 

Next in importance come physical fears. Grove rates himself high on 
Physical Timidity and lovv (0) on General Aggressiveness. When he came 
to college he selected swimming as his required sport because “it did not in^ 
volvc man pitting himself against man” [33], As a child lie had occasional 
physical fights, “but now I wouldn’t. I can't account for the change” [5], 
He abhorred athletics because he never could acquire the skill of other 
boys and it was “torture for me to participate” [5], In the Clinic formu¬ 
lation he was rated high on Harmavoidance and low on Counteraction. 

With so much insecurity and dependence one would suppose that his 
mother's attitude toward the war would have liad a profound effect upon 
him. And this is actually the case. For years both parents'have been strongly 
anti-war and have advised their son to steer as clear of this conflict as 
possible [3]. The mother is, in fact, a pacifist by conviction. Grove himself 
always thought of war as “primitive and barbaric,” and feels that this atti¬ 
tude came from his mother, “who always talked of tlie evil of killing any¬ 
thing.” 

Grove liates Nazi ideology, but it is apparent that he has no idealogy 
of his own to set up against it. He is entirely lacking in moral indignation, 
being unable to see much difference between Germany and the other great 
nations. His basic orientation is toward individual personalities rather than 
toward ideas, and his philosoplij^ such as it is, has come from Ids reactions 
to events. He says, “Only In rare instances am I so strongly convinced of 
any belief that I would be willing to argue it with others” [1]. He also 
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lacks the support of a strong belief in God. ^‘Neither parent went to church. 
They hardly ever referved to religious matters” [1]. He has little capacity 
to view the world from an impersonal standpoint, sociological or political, 
and no disposition to identify himself with any social cause. As a result, 
he has'nothing with which to meet the present crisis other than the pacifist 
sentiments derived from his mother* a vague feeling of goodwill and the de¬ 
sire to do something for those who have helped him. At first one might sup¬ 
pose that his leftist sentiments would provide some ground to fight on, 
but closer inspection reveals that these sentiments do not stand on their 
own feet but are founded on a negative reaction to Ihs Republican father, 
a successful businessman, who has been antipathetic to liis son from the 
beginning. On the Apliovisnis Test [13] Grove is strongly negative on 
B7/smess7f2^n and 

In view of these findings we should add the following determinants: 
mother fixation and identification, pacifist indoctrination, lack of sustaining 
democratic ideolog 3 ^ Grove has a high IQ, but he has no convictions to live 
or die for Unless he finds his way into one of the non-combatant services 
of the arm}', he may be headed for a war neurosis. 

Subject No, 8: Shea 

. Shears entire life is dominated by an unrelenting ambition to make his 
mark as a scientist- have a drive^ a terrible one,” he asserts [32], But 
the anticipation 'of imminent frustration often embitters him. ”I have 
ahvfiys Imd goals and arnhitiotis that have been beyond anything that was 
practical or that seemed capable of being realized." In the past his designs 
have been repeatedly thwarted by circumstance, "Never has there been a 
moment in my life'when I could make plans for the immediate future” [12]. 
From this one might predict that for Shea the war would intrude as an¬ 
other and even more formidable obstacle standing between him and his 
goal. "I feel that I can never waste a minute. I have to make my own 
way, and have my own thinking to do the whole way. That is why the 
draft is such a pity. All my work is wasted. It would have been better 
if I had gone into the army in the beginning. I now hope to go to Medical 
School, and am hoping for a draft deferment, but I am doubtful if I get 
it” [32]. 

Apperceiving the draft as acute personal frustration, Shea, we are not 
surprised to find, is extremely negative ad Couiptilsor^ MiUtary Traming 
and War, He believes more definitely than any other S that> The establish- 
me fit of cojfipulsQry militar]} training would lower the fnejitality of Americans 
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to an appreciable degree [13]. Shea lists as first among the most worth)^ 
ambitions, ‘‘To support oneself** [14], Because of his own poverty, earning 
his living is of paramount importance to him. He feels no aversion to 
money makers. He is one of‘the two subjects who do not believe that, 
War and courage have done more important things than business and nier- 
cenctry aims [13], 

Shea seems to have no moral scruples about war as such. He admits that 
it isn't his uncertainty about the *^ethics of war and all that” which upsets 
him hut just the uncertainty about his own personal future. He thinks of 
war as being “destructive and ruinatious” [14] but inevitable. “War is 
inevitable. In the present world it is impossible to be isolationist. Because 
of that, victory is to be desired. We must fight, so rve might as well win, 
Someone must do the work” [18]- It would be hard to imagine more in- 

difference to the great issues of the war than is implied in the statement, 

“We must fight, so we might as well win,” His interest in the social 
questions of the day is no greater. In the Aphorisms Test he is low on all 
the liberal sentiments: Labor, Classless Society, Racial Equalityj Economic 
EqnalitarimisTfij Co7nmnnisfn vs. Fascis/rij and Ills sentiment ad Politician is 

also negative. He even goes so far as to say that, “The world, even in a 

social sense, is to me, inanimate” [1], 

Shea believes that war can settle issues, mostly those involving territorial 
possessioas, “War has settled one tUlrvg and that is, that the victor will make 
the peace terms, and I suppose that that is what is meant by what the war 
settles. Another thing that the war has settled is national boundaries, and 
international boundaries, and governmental difficulties which existed before 
the war** [37], Shea is also willing to concede a positive result of another 
sort. “I have observed/* he says, “some beneficial aspects of the war from a 
spiritual point of view which I have not been able to evaluate completely” 
[1]. He, envisages a permanent peace after the war, attained by the im¬ 
position on other countries of our democratic creed, “Yes 4, I believe that 
the United States . . . will dictate the peace. And if we still have the 
fundamental idea of democracy that we have now, we should offer it to 
the world, and it should be up to Us to enforce it” [37]. 

Satisfied with the way in which Americ*an democracy has worked in the 
last few years, he exhibits none of the critical attitudes so common in his 
contemporaries. But when he is confronted with the idea of Americanism, 
which he associates with war fervor, he comes out strongly negative* He is 
more intense than any of the subjects in his approval of the statement, 
Patriotism is merely a name for self-seeking and ruthless men to hide behind. 
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Wars, he believes, arc not fought by individuals but by herds of men, 
is the mass feelings of nations or groups of people rather than individuals 
who are fighting in the struggle. In the Spanish war the boys on either side 
would ask each other over for a cigarette, and then go out nnd fight. No 
one hated cacli other in the Spanish War, but it was the masses of pfiople^ the 
group [17]. No doubt this is a notion which Shea Jms found satis' 

fying because it gives support to his own lack of personal involvement. In 
tile Argument Completion Test [15] Shea completes the discussion about 
the war as follows; 

y.- “How U it possible that anyone who expects to be drafted does 
not feel at least a Uttle patriotic?” X has hod it pretty easy a!l hia 
life, and never had to work for a living. He has n vacation every 
snmrner and ao on, nnd likes to get out nnd have adventure. Being 
drafted thus fits in pretty nicely. He hasn’t done too well in hia studies. 
Nothing to be proud of in the way of anything accomplished. He 
sees the new life as an adventure, nnd as an escape from that which 
he might have been expected to do as a civilian, X, on the other 
hanrt, has worked hard, has ambUiona and goals, and has shaped his 
ambitions towards these goals, It is difficult for him to see whnt he 
as a private in the army could do, He hns two conflicting ideas. First, 
that war is no good, Second, he feela that if he goes into the army 
some recompense should be made to him for giving up his Cfni'ccr. He 
feels he should be given a coTTrmission, etc,, or some position in the 
army where he could be of definite sevvke. 

Neither will be convinced, but having had a long bull session they , 
will become more tolerant of each other's views. 

Shea says of himself that attitude varies with my mood. I am 

patriotic when I am feeling good, but not so patriotic when I am in an 
ambitious, selfish mood** [18]- In the above argument he is apparently 
seeking to justify hrs ^'ambitious selfish mood** by thinking of patiiotism 
partly as an adventure indulged in by the playboys, and partly as an escape 
from the move serious business of life. There is a good deal of similarity 
between Shca*s and Couch’s ideas of patriotism. 

Shea seems to be unmindful of the fact that if the war is not won 
his ambitions will be, in all probability, unrealizable, and that by fighting 
he will actually be helping to make possible the achievement of those very 
goals. But his sense of personal deprivation so blinds him to tlicsc con^ 
siclerations that lie feels that should he enter the army he will be conferring 
a favor on the government for which he should be suitably rewarded. 

One examiner reports, that Shea’s pessimism docs not seem to be entirely 
occasioned by the prospect of military service, since he admits that he might 
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even enjoy “being with people/* but it bears reference to a more distant 
future from which all positive attraction seems to have momentarily vanished. 
'^Somehow/* says Shea, "IVe had the idea that war terminates everything. 
A post-war world will have no room for individual enterprise** [l2], Hav¬ 
ing said previously that he believes that the United States will impose a 
democratic peace, his belief that the wav means the end of entetpi'ise every¬ 
where must spring from the feeling that his own career, as he has so am¬ 
bitiously planned and worked for it, may be at an end. His view of the 
future is a projection of his own anticipated frustration. 

In a last frantic effort to keep his fate in his own jiands, Shea applied for 
admission to a medical school, although he had never intended to be a doctor. 

One of his friends reports; 

The draft worries Shea more than Uc knows. It goes below the aur- 
face, and you don't quite know whal's wrong with him until you think 
of that. He says that he wants to go to Medical School, hut although 
he keeps thinking lie has found himself, actually he had always been 
interested in chemistry. He doesn't seem to care which Medical School 
he goes to and has written to all of them, the poorest as well as the 
best. He affixed a long letter to his draft board telling of his near¬ 
sightedness which would keep him from shooting a gun so he vvould be 
put in non-combatant service, and he might as well be trained for it. 

This was rut in conscloualy clever language, trying to be very amusing. 

Shea has a caustic sense of humor which occasionally crops out to mask the 
anxiety. For instance, to the word Fi^h he says, "The U. S. will either 
have to give our soldiers ample ammunition or supply them with glasses 
so that the whites of the eyes of the enemy can be seen.’* ‘‘Fighting to the 
finish is like eating a cake and not having it** [20]. 

The confusion and hopelessness into which Shea has been thrown by the 
war is well illustrated by the concluding paragraph of his autobiography [1]. 

I am essentially a real is t, and therefor never give myself away to 
the task of remodelling the world, In the present mood in which I 
now find myself, I am unable to attain the remodelling, I could wish 
for peace on earth, but then I would have to go into the far more 
complex problem of designing an international set-up for maintenance 
of the peace, an even more unrealistic consideration with the present 
conditions to %vork with. I do not find myself capable of formulating 
my attitude toward the social world, with the rapid change of events, 
and with my disorganized mental state I find it difficult even to con¬ 
trive a point of view on any subject. As to my relation with the 
world or with society, the world has no regard for one individual since 
its total number of individuals is so large already. 
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Shea has been placed near the bottom of our rank order on national 
morale principally because he did everything he could to avoid the draft 
(and succeeded) ■ but also because the prospect of being drafted as a soldier 
precipitated a protracted state of appreliension and perplexity; because his 
orientation ivas excessively egocentric, concern for the social and political 
health of the nation being absent; because he has never been stirred to moral 
indignation by the acts of Fascism; and because his general attitude toward 
the prosecution of the war is a mixture of indifference and cynicism, with 
some melancholy prophesies thrown in for good mcasuic. 

Determhianis, The most potent determinant of Shea's low morale is, 
without doubt, his compelling personal ambition, goaded by the sting of 
poverty and by his mother's aims for him. Since his father's death a few 
years ago Shea has had to work his way through school and contribute to the 
support of his mother and sister as he went along. Not for a minute is he 
unmindful of this ohligation. Although he has never felt very close to his 
family, his mother's aspirations are ever at his heels, like the hound of 
heaven, "My mother is terribly ambitious for us. That's why I'm here" [32]. 

Closely associated with this factor is Shea's egocentrism, his indifference 
to the welfare of others. This goes hand in hand with a kind of personal 
isolationism, a lack of social solidarity, the absence in him of a feeling of 
belongingness, of oneness with his fellowmen. He thinks that he is different 
from other people, superior in important ways, inferior in unimportant 
ways, and that he can rely on no one but himself. Every tiling that he wants 
must he attained by his own efforts. He is an atom In an inanimate social 
organism, his relationship with the whole being one of mutual indifference. 
If others do not help him, why should he help them? Needless to say, the 
anxiety of insecurity, aggravated by long years of social alienation, is a 
prominent feature of his personality. T)ie hypothesis that childhood feelings 
of helplessness were reactivated by the present crisis helps to explain his dis¬ 
organized mental state, his pessimism, his expectation that the war will 
terminate everything, that there will be no future. With' this background, 
Shea has found it impossible to identify with his country, sacrifice his per¬ 
sonal aims, dedicate himself to the'common cause. 

Shea's training in a Jesuit school has not helped liim to play his part 
manfully in the present crisis. There he learnt to esteem the ideology of 
Catholicism ahead of the ideology of democracy; and there he developed an 
aversion to historical and social studies. He has always thought books on 
international affairs were "heavy and dull" [12]. For Shea, religion has 
been a haven of retreat and peace not a guiding force in a troubled world. 
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The equivocal attitude of the Catholic Church in the present war has not 
made decision easier for him. 

Finally* we should list among the determinants Shears physical awkward¬ 
ness and timidity, his lack of athletic training. At school he suffered a 
bit from inferiority feelings because of his ineptitude at games. He lacked 
self-confidence. Characteristically he says, ‘^There were people who were 
worse than I, but I would forget that, and would think I was no good. I 
am not energetic, but not physically lazy either, but I don’t care a lot 
about competitive sports. I am not good at them*' [5]. On the Aphorisms 
Test Shea’s sentiments ad Physical Activity and Athletics were conspicuously 
low. He put Physical Ability in eleventh place in the rank order of hia own 
abilities [9], and in the Behavioral Questionnaire [34] gave himself a 3 
on Physical Timidity (on a 0 to 5 scale). In the Shock Experiment [29] 
he showed a high degree of erratic and non-adaptivc behavior. 

The main fact, however, is simply this: Shea had decided on his profes¬ 
sional goal and had sacrificed everything to prepare himself to reach it. 
The war came as a heart-breaking interference. Shea had put all his eggs 
of hope in one basket and suddenly it looked to him as if the iron hand of 
destiny would smash the lot of them. 

Subject No. 7: Nack 

The Aphorisms Test [13] shows that Nack’s political sentiments are 
highly conservative and this in a college man usually indicates lack of 
interest in social questions, a generalization which is not contradicted by 
Nack’s statement that the three things he likes best to talk about are ^'school 
work, sports, the navy” [14]. His sentiments ad Aviericanism arc unequi¬ 
vocally positive; he is one of only two subjects to say ”Yes” to Decatur's 
affirmation, My country right or wrong. Although he is in favor of Com¬ 
pulsory Military Trainingj as a democratic individualist of the old school 
he is unutterably opposed to the doctrines of Fascism. One of the worst 
things that could happen to anyone, he thinks, would be to “live in Ger¬ 
many where 5 ^ou couldn't work your way up'* [14]. 

His attitude toward the present wax seems to he rather neutral. “I 
don’t get particularly excited about politics and the war,*’ he says [18]. 
But the words he associates with JVar ate, “hateful, murderous, undesirable, 
useless, impatient, awkward, killing,” and his sentiments ad Aggression are 
extremely negative. 

To the question, Does war ever settle anything? Nack answers; "No. 4, 
because it is proven by example of the old French and Indian Wars, the 
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Napoleonic wara> the World War, the Revolution* the Civil War, the 
Mexica^n Ws\v, and the war in China, and a Roman war.** How Mack 
could be ignorant or unmindful of the issues that were partially or wholly 
settled by these wars is beyond us. He has no hopes of an enduring peace 
after this war, because* says he, "there wasn*t any after the last war* or 
after the Revolution, or after the Civil War, and I see no good reason for 
one after this war, because no man in power has public leadership, or power 
to give peace, and there is so much confusion in the world right now^^ [37], 
There is n muddle of facts and reasons here which no amount of analysis 
could clear up, but two points stand out; Nack is opposed to war as a 
means, and he has not given enough conscientious thought to tlie problem to 
bring order into his own house. 

He thinks that this war could have been avoided, "There are fc'Wo ways 
of looking at it. Roosevelt and those up there know more about it than 
I do, and if they couldn*t stop it, then I suppose I couldn't. Still, I like 
to think that it could have been prevented. The whole business might have 
been prevented way back at the end of the hast war. We might have pre¬ 
vented Japan from attacking with a little diplomacy. But it is a tough thing 
to give an opinion on, I know so little about it*’ [18]. Nack obviously has 
strong pacifist leanings and therefore feels that wars should be outlawed, 
but he has no acquaintance with politics and does not himself see how this 
most desirable objective could be achieved. He is wise enough to know 
that he docs not know the answer. The truth is that Nack has a profound 
single-minded interest in theoretical science. He believes that the three most 
important aims of an ideal social system would be to "prevent wars, to 
keep most people happy, and to provide a chance for the advance of 
science" [14]. 

When asked pointblank how he felt about the war, he said*. "At the 
beginning of this year my roommate and I used to talk about it. He was 
a pacifist. I was the opposite. Now he has gone over to the other side. 
There are lots of questions that I can’t answer, such as the right to kill, 
I used to say before wc started that we should fight to prevent war, but 
once war conics,, you should do your best to win. I became less definite the 
early part of this year. I left Naval Science because I had to prepare for 
Medical School. Without that Influence I sort of became indifferent. I 
don't feel strongly enough about the war to raise a fuss about it* and if 
I was drafted I would go, but I would feel ashamed of myself" [18], 

In the Argument Completion Test he finished the argument about the wai¬ 
ns follows; 
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X would say, “What advantage do you get going into war? You 
will undoubtedly kill people, and what right have you to do that?^^ 

X is an easy-going fellow. He is not looking for trouble. Therefore 
if he is drafted he will go into the army and not make trouble. He 
will he ashamed, but will go into the army and will be a good soldier. 

Y Is likely to be belligerent. He would jump right into anti tell 
him that he should get in there and fight the Japs. Japs have no right 
to live, since they started it. X is liable to stop the argument right 
there 1 “If that's the way you feel about it,“ and go oif 

Nack said, don^t know wliich side IM be on. Once I was definitely on 
the side of war. Now I am not so sure. I would probiibly get in, but I’m 
not sure that I would agree with myself’^ [15]. From this and from what 
was reported above, it is obvious thpt Nack’s attitude and JT’s attitude are 
identical. Nack questions the right to kill, but he would obey if drafted 
(being an psy-going fellow who is not looking for trouble) despite the 
fact that lie would feel some shame or guilt about it. He believes he would 
make a good soldier in the end. It seems that here we are dealing not with 
a man who is afraid of being hurt, but with one who is morally afraid of 
hurting. He expects, however, that he would get used to the business of 
killing and eventually he would engage in it as efficiently as the next man. 
Until recently Nack has been in the naval R, O. T. C., having enjoyed two 
summer cruises, He said that one of the best experiences he ever had ^‘was 
when the gun crew for which I was pointer got the highest score on that 
summer’s cruise” [!]■ 

Nack joined the R. O. T. C. not to prepare himself for war but because 
he was interested in the science of navigation. Ever since he was a boy his 
unshakeable determination has been to become a surgeon or physician, and 
when he was accepted by a Medical School, he resigned from the R. O. T, C., 
thereby giving place to someone who wanted active dut3^ Thus Nack had 
an honest and legitimate reason for taking a course that would keep him 
out of military service for a number of years. Since leaving the R.O.T-C. 
he has found that his interest in the war has diminished markedly and now 
he does not spend much time about world affairs. 

Nack has been given a low mark on the sentiment ad own participation 
in the war (national morale) because of his lack of recognition of or in¬ 
difference to the values that are at stake. TJie brutalities of the fascist 
nations, the sufferings of the oppressed peoples, the possibility of defeat 
and the consequent loss of our democratic privileges have all failed to stir 
llini. He has remained aloof preoccupied with his private interests. His 
aversion to war as a means set him in emotional opposition to the national 
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endeavor^ although he would not have resisted being drafted and, we are 
convinced, would have made a good showing as a soldier. His convic¬ 
tion that no war could settle anjThing, that no benefits for mankind could 
be gained by fighting, has deprived him of an objective that might sustain 
him under five. In other words, the effect of Nack on anybody with whom 
he talked could be nothing but demoralizing. On the positive side there 
is merely his somewhat shamefaced willingness to be drafted, whereas on 
the negative side there are his weighty scruples against aggression, his skep¬ 
ticism as to the possibility of a socially beneficial peace, and from first to 
last his invulnerable detachment, 

Deiennhiniiis. It should be stated at the outset that physical timidity is 
not a factor in this case, Nack has a strong body and he has always enjoyed 
exercising it in a variety of ways. As a boy he was often unruly and hard 
to manage. “I was a great one to take dares,he writes in his auto¬ 
biography, “I could lick all the kids in tlic neighborhood and became a 
sort of leader. I got a thrill out of risking my life on steep ski trails, and 
shooting rapids in a canoe. I loved storms and would go out in the worst of 
them^' [1]. His sentiments ad Physical Ability and Athletics are highly 
positive [13]. He puts Physical Ability fourth in the rank order of his 
abilities [9], 

First among the determinants of Naefc^s low morale we would place two 
confluent factors; the first largely individual, the second largely social. 

Nack is a potential misanthrope; the more he sees of man, the more he 
likes animals. On the Aphorisms Test [13] he is higlier than any of our 
subjects in his sentiments ad Aiiimals and Nature^ ‘^Until very recently," 
he writes, "I believed that war was natural. People couldn't get along 
with each other because they won’t play fair. They will do things that 
I have never seen an animal do. I have alwa^^s thought that animals were 
superior to man in all except intellect. I have been bitten by dogs and 
horses, and hooked by a bull, but never without fair warning and good 
reason. From my own observations these opinions were founded. They 
make me dislike history and made me very bitter toward people in general. 
History, I tliought, was a story of man’s betrayals. In High School I learned 
that nations, even the United States whom I thought could do no wrong, 
have done things that no dog would do. As yet I have seen nothing to 
change my opinion" [1]. Here, we must admit, is an astonishing conclu¬ 
sion to come out of a boy^s experience. Nack has been viciously attacked 
by animals, but ^'nevei* without fair warning and good reasons," and so, he 
decides, animals are morally superior to men, the inference being that ani- 
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mflls have attacked him only after he has attacked them, whereas men have 
attacked him * ^without fair warning and good reason.** As partial ground 
for this supposition, it was found that in early childhood Nack had been 
cruel to cats and toads; that later he had felt profoundly ashamed of his 
behavior, and in due time had become exceedingly devoted to animals of 
all sorts. If they attacked him, as they did occasionally, this was no more 
than a justifiable retaliation for what he had once done to them 'Svithout 
fair warning and good reason.*’ He says that the years which he spent on 
his grandfather*s farm in Vermont were his happiest. “I learned to love 
all the animals on the farm and would knock the block off any boy wbo 
even stepped on a toad. Once I saw one of the men kill a calf. He made 
an awful mess of it. After that I insisted that I kill and butcher all the 
calves, I, at least, would be sure that the calf felt no pain. I never had 
any aversion to killing an animal so long as it felt no pain’* [1]. We do 
not require any more evidence than this to make the diagnosis of a luirturant 
reaction formation to sadism. Originally there was primitive enjoyment in 
hurting animals, and this provoked guilt and pity, which led, in turn, to 
nurturant behavior, ' or to nurturance fused with aggression (killing and 
butchering animals painlessly). 

But this is not all. Nack*s love for animals developed along the lines 
of empathic identification. W^hen an animal was treated roughly he was 
treated roughly; and the man who was most apt to deal roughly with the 
farm animals was his own heavily built and masterful father. His father 
would get angry, not with his son (he was always kind to his son), but with 
an animal (with whom the boy felt himself identified) 'Svithout fair warn¬ 
ing and good reasons.'* Thus Hack's aggression is turned against the 
sadism in his father as well as against the sadism in himself. 

We might have left it at this, without venturing to explain more fully 
Nack*s statement that people (his father) ”wi\\ do things that I have 
never seen an animal do,** and his characterization of history as story of 
man’s betrayal,** if it had not been that Nack told a story for the TAT that 
pointed to another traumatic incident which undoubtedly played a part in 
establishing his conviction that man was a sadist by nature and therefore 
evil, and in persuading him to a vocation of compassion (medicine) coupled 
with a philosophy of pacifism. Briefly, Nack’s story runs as follows: *'Oh, 
the fellow is about fifteen, I guess. He*s either seen or read about an opera¬ 
tion in which the patieiU had gone through all kinds of tortures, and he 
decided he’s going to become a doctor. He's going to fix things, they’re 
not going to liappeii like that any more. These are old doctors, very old, 
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long' time ago. . . . The kid was probably just a young baby at the time, 
maybe. Looks like he had a nightmare or two. . . . Anyway, hc*s going 
to be a doctor, he's not going to have anything like this happen again," 
Here the hero is insisting that the old doc tors are torturing the patient 
and that in the future he will do the operations—painlessly, just as the boy 
Nack insisted that kill and butcher all the calves." When reminded of 
this story, Nack recalled that when he was nine his mother had been opevated 
on in the hospital, had suffered terribly and almost died, and that once he 
had been allowed to visit her, had seen the surgeon, and on the way home 
had vowed that some day he would be a doctor. Here then is another 
basis for his conviction that people (surgeons) hurt others (his mother) 
"without fair warning and good reason." The interpreter of the TAT 
suggested a further possibility. On the basis of the above given story, and 
a few other fragments, he made the diagnosis of primal scene complex i as a 
child Nack witnessed intercourse between his parents, and apperceived the 
situation as a sadistic assault by his two-hyndred-pound father on his sickly 
mother. This supposition proved to be correct. Nack vaguely remembers 
entering his parents' room, finding them in bed and being told to leave 
immediately, his father explained that he was "doctoring" his mother, Nack, 
in his boy's heart, wanted to do the "doctoring" himself, hut without hurt¬ 
ing tile beloved victim* 

Thus, we have a series of painful memories; his father's sexual aggression 
(story of man''s betrayal), the doctor's surgical aggression, his father’s rough 
handling of animals, the farmhand’s calLkilling and calf-butchering aggres¬ 
sion, and finally, and not least, the boy's own sadism when playing with 
toads. Out of these came Nack’s bad opinion of man, his pacifism, and his 
resolution to devote himself to humanitarian activity. With this background 
it is easy to see how he might feel ashamed or guilty in becoming a soldier, 
and yet how he might learn after a time to kill men as efficiently ns he now 
kills calves. 

As a second determinant, reinforcing the character structure developed 
out of these events, we would list pacifist indoctrination combined with tlie 
religious teachings of his mother. Indeed "both parents," Nack assures us, 
"have been a tremendous factor In religion.” These influences, as we shall 
see in the next two chapters, have been strong and enduring. Nack is not 
only devoted to his mother and on good terms with his father but is, as he 
alwa3''s has been, unswervingly religious. In liis opinion war is morally 
wrong. 

As a third determinant we might include the kind of American indi- 
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vidualism^ manifested by Nack, which disapproves of meddling in other 
people’s business, especially if it he a European war. It takes Its traditional 
stand on self-sufficiency, and will have no truck with either Fascism or 
Communism. It leans toward isolationism and is suspicious of socialistic 
theories. Implicitly, if not explicitly, Nack’s political sentiments are in line 
with this position, held for generations by the majority of American farmers 
and pioneers. On the Aphorisms Test [13] his sentiments ad Centralization 
of Government j Uconoinic Equalitaiianism, Classless Society j and Com¬ 
munism were outstandingly negative. 

Subject 1^0. 6: Hawk 

’’In the progressive High School which I attended,*^ Hawk says, "ideals 
of peace and international cooperation were greatly stressed" [17]^ Evi¬ 
dently he was an apt pupil for, as the Aphorisms Test shows, his sentiments 
ad War are strongly negative. He thinks of it as ’'detestable and in¬ 
evitable" [14]. He is the most extreme of any S in his belief that, There 
is such a thing as being too proud to fight, and he definitely docs not believe 
that, PFar and courage have done more important things than business and 
mercenary ahns. None of our subjects arc more certain than he that com¬ 
pulsory military service will lead us on the road to Fascism [13]. Pie is 
also slightly negative ad Americanism, being one of the only two subjects 
who believes that, Patriotism is merely the name for self-seeking and ruthless 
men to hide behind [13]. Pie thinks of Americanism as being "respectable, 
commendable, but insincere" [14]. 

Though more objective than any subject so far considered, Hawk, being 
opposed to war, does not like to admit that war can settle anything. 

It is difficult to say. In some cases it may. In some cases it may 
not. War has settled some inijiicdiatc issues, Sometimes it settles 
longer ones. It may settle policies or territories [37]. 

On the whole, he tends to believe that war doesn't settle very much, as he 
sums his position up by putting himself down slightly on the negative rather 
than on the positive side. He does, however, have a definite belief in an 
enduring peace after the war. 

An enduring peace may come because all forms may be observed. It 
may come because of a good deal that we have learned since the 
last war, because leaders are better equipped to know what to expect 
from a lasting peace. It is quite possible. I should say Yes 4 [37]. 

At heart Hawk is in entire accord with the idealistic wav aims announced 
by the spokesman of liberalism in America. His sentiments are conspicuously 
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positive, and Econojiilc Equaliiariantsinj Lai)orj Racial Equalityj and Com- 
7Jiunis?n vs. Fascism. At school he was influenced by communist propaganda 
but was never converted. Today he would be called a democrat with social¬ 
istic leanings, a New Dealer plus. The aims of socialism still represent 
ideals for him although the wholesale debunking of {tU values which he has 
encountered since coming to Harvard has deprived these of their lustre. 

I feel that Harvard has done me a tremendous amount of harm by 
shattering the ideals that I had at the beginning. This has been due 
to the terrific cynicism of everything which I find, not only in history, 
governrnent, and ecoiiomicsj but everywhere. This attitude tears down 
every ideal which one has [17]. 

Recently he has been wobbling with an uneasy conscience between a 
tarnished idealism and a lialf-hearted C 5 micisni. He is now able to talk of 
war as ‘"'man’s accustomed way of life/^ pointing out that "war has made 
everybody a little hard and opportunistic” [33], 

The "shattering” of his ideals has temporarily deprived Hawk of a 
force sufficient to balance his basically egocentric orientation, He believes 
that "the most important thing in life is to fulfill one’s own nature regard^ 
less of whether it benefits anyone else or society, provided that one has been 
conditioned in one’s youth not to be a criminal” [IS]. He thinks that 
“the only way to benefit society is to benefit oneself as a member of society” 
[15], and as if to prove the futility of self-sacrifice, he tells a story for the 
TJT [22] in which a man who performs a selfless deed for the benefit of 
anotlrer is killed by a malicious fate. These sentio^ents, which are the 
expression of a well-grounded belief in his own latent powers and possi¬ 
bilities, have brought Hawk into direct conflict with the claims of the 
nation. Now he must perforce give up for a while his cherished plans for 
personal development and advancement and direct his energies in other 
channels. But blocking the w«ay to a wholehearted acceptance of this 
necessity is the vast frame of his personal ambition, the vision of the phe¬ 
nomenal career that lies ahead of him, So far he has failed to find a satis¬ 
factory resolution of this conflict. 

Hawk is too clear-sighted not to realize the gravity of the situation, 
"threatened as we are with an enemy who will nifike this life you talk about 
a dream” [15], and he is quick to acknowledge that the most worthy ambi¬ 
tion anyone can have today is "to take an active and intelligent part in the 
war effort” [14], But, tJicse realizations notwithstanding, he confesses that 
his own "chief aim in life now is to live through this war, to avoid 
dying, and to begin the life I have prepared for so long. This is my 
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chief preoccupation of mind right now” [1]- Conceni with personal 
achievement—this is the theme that runs through the bulk of his responses. 
For instance, to the word Happiness he gives “aim, rcalrzed, work, lecom- 
mendations”; to Hope^ “ambition, aims, war, navy, commission” [24]; and 
to FeaTj “I fear that extensive plans for the future are foolish at this time” 
[20]. In the Argument Completion Test [15] the emphasis in all his 
reasoning is on a future goal to be attained. In his conclusion of the 
discussion about the war in the Argument Completion Test [IS] we can 
see laid bare before our very eyes the dilemma in Hawk’s soul. It is a re¬ 
markably revealing picture of his inner conflict, his effort to reconcile him¬ 
self to Ills inevitable involvement in the war, to the surrender of liis own 
personal ambitions. 

Xr “How is it possible that anyone wants to completely abandon his 
plans for the future, his roots at home, and tear himseU out of ad 
that lie has been used to and go over and fight for an ideal? To 
me the most important thing is the life that I am living here, the con¬ 
tinuance of the life that I have been expecting ever since rny youth, 
to realize my ambitions and to conclude my education in the wny 
directed.” 

Y: “There are other things, Life around here has become impos¬ 
sible. You aie threatened with on enemy who will make this life you 
talk about a dream. Your kind of life is ultimately gone. It will 
be changed by the many moves that this war will bring about, You 
can't bury your head in the sand and say that you will close your 
eyes through this whole business and come back to the same world 
that you knew before you put your head in the sand.*' 

X: “What if I get killed? What chance have I then? I will have 
wasted my life. I have a reasonable hope of success, Mine is a young 
life which has never been tried. Is it just going to be used to stop 
a builet?” 

Y: “Some of us have to die in order that others will have a better 
world. Perhaps it will be yon, perhaps not. That is out of your con¬ 
trol. It is reasonable that every intelligent person should do his beat. 
There is a chance to fight for our ideals, Then, too, it is a life of 
adventure. If you live it will be of great vnlue. It will broaden 
you more than college ever could. It will be a great democratic experi¬ 
ence for you who have always circulated in the economic and intel¬ 
lectual class. You will know the common man after you have been 
in service, and you w'ill have some idea of the society you are work¬ 
ing for and trying to fit yourself into. If you live this will be a valu- 
nble (Experience for you. If you die yon will be of value to BociDt)» ns 
a whole, which means nothing personal, but should mean something in 
the larger sense,” 

A'' is very much sobered by this talk. He begins to see that it is best 
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to ficcept the inevitable which has come to him and which every in- 
tcJligctit man must accept [IS]. 

Here we see Hawlc making evevy attempt to will the obligatory, bringing 
together all the posltWe reasons he can think of for participating in the war, 
The threat of an enemy who would destroy our society cannot be denied ; 
and we see how Hawk is trying to effect a compromise between his recogni¬ 
tion that he must play his part in helping to defeat such an enemy and his 
desire to pursue liis own ends. Although he says that ‘‘it is a chance to 
fight,for your own ideals/’ this by itself does not carry enough vital con¬ 
viction to make him act. It is necessary for him to add reasons showing 
how the experience will benefit him later, how it will serve his scheme of life. 

At the time this test was given Hawk had already applied for training in 
the Naval Supply Corps, expecting that this experience would be of benefit 
to him after the war. 

r nm going to get a Quartermaster job. I am physically fit, but I 
think I would make out much better there than I would in the army. 

. , , I wouldn’t mind getting into action if I could get into some phase 
of it that would take me overseas, but I sort of feel that I would like 
to get into a responsible position. It seems to me that the Supply 
Corps now is so very important, and besides, from the selfish side, 

I like the idea of getting some training out of this war that will be of 
some use to me after it ia over [33J, 

Hawk, however, has some misgivings about tills solution of tlie problem. 
At one moment he feels that he should be dedicating himself to an ideal 
such as he imagined himself doing before he came to Hiirvard, that he 
should be throwing himself wholeheartedly into the present struggle; but 
then in another mood he is ready to subscribe to the comforting thought that 
the war is being fought for economic gains and this is not worth dying for. 
In responding to one of the cartoons he said; 

Victory is here represented by a chest of gold, which is about wh.it 
it amounts to. The present way of living seems to be fundamentally 
a condict between one society struggling against another, and though 
I am anxious to see our society win, I think that it is unfair to place 
it on too high a plane, when ideals these days are supposed to be 
ui\fiLshionable. It’a upsetting because I am beginning to lope ideals, 

People have bounced them out of me. It seems to me to be wrong to 
accept the materialistic point of view, and yet it seems to have a lot of 
weight oti its side [17]. ' 

Hawk, having seen the mote in the eye of other societies, thinks it only fair 
to consider the beam in the eye of his own, however upsetting it may be 
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to him. Having^ learned that nations and individuals are primarily motivated 
by self-interest, he has lost his idealism and is now out to look for the main 
chance himself. He is willing to “take an active and intelligent part in the 
war effort/’ but it must be a part which will insure his personal ambitions 
for the future. 

I wouldn't mind going overseas. I would just like some chance of 
coming out alive. The thing I would like to do most would be to fty 
because I think that I would like that. But I think the chances of 
living through it are too small [33], 

Hawk was accepted for a two-year course of instruction in the man¬ 
agement of supplies that would keep him out of active service for that 
length of time or more. Interviewed after a half of this period had el.ipscd, 
he gave the impression of being in a sorry state of individual morale. He 
had no zest ,for his work, did not feel that what he was doing had much 
connection with the war effort, was disheartened and confused, still a victim 
of the contending opposites: personal ambition and dedication to the nation. 
It seemed that neither need was being gratified to an appreciable extent. 

Hawk was given a rather low score on national morale principally be¬ 
cause of his carefully premeditated avoidance of active combat duty. His 
hatred of war as means to an end seems to have been engendered mostly by 
pacifist propaganda basing its message on the horrors of World War L To 
Hawk, who does not think m terms of good and evil, war is not morally 
wrong, but immeasurably wasteful. We do not believe that his primary 
motivation in avoiding battle is crude physical fear as such, fear of injury 
and pain, but rather dread lest a bullet put an end to a magnificent career, 
the certainty of which rests upon an undeniable presentiment of his own 
potentialities. He is overcome by the pity of a vision cut short by violence. 
But the vision is not the offspring of world loyalty; it is the outgrowth of 
a primitive desire for power and glory. Hawk’s motivations are essentially 
egocentric although the attainment of his goal entails constant dealings with 
social values. Hawk plans to enter politics after he has acquired training 
in business and law. Thus he is like Shea in being driven by a compelling 
ambition, but unlike Shea in so far as his ambition does not take him to a 
scientific laboratory where he can remain indifferent to the world’s turmoil; 
but it takes him into the very center of this turmoil. Hawk, in consequence, 
is fully informed on current issues, and has arrived at an unequivocal ideo¬ 
logical position, the standpoint of Democracy (in the broadest sense of the 
term) against Fascism, although, to prove his sophistication, he feels that he 
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must come out from time to time with a fashionably C 3 mlcai and smart- 
alecklsh remark, the only effect of which is to corrupt his rectitude, 
Deteniihianis. The principal determinant of Hawk's strong opposition 
to war as means was the pacifist indoctrination he received at school. The 
aversion he acquired there was not based on any religious considerations but 
on a repugnance to the horrors of the last war, coupled with an acceptance 
of a socialistic philosophy, which, being largely inspired by Communism, 
stood opposed to war between nations because a conflict of this sort creates 
a vertical cleavage that cuts across and diverts energ}^ from the accepted 
horizontal cleavage between classes. As soon as Russia came over to the 
side of the Allies and Hawk’s reflections reached the point where he could 
identify his socialistic faith with the principles of Avnevican democracy, the 
ideological path to his participation lay open. Consequently, his training 
in social thought must be set down on the positive as well as on the negative 
side of the dynamic equation: on the positive side because it brought him 
finally to a clear recognition of the issues of the war; and on tlie negative 
side because it failed to teach him that, the world being what it is, one must 
be prepared to fight for the life of one’s highest values, Hawk’s arrival at 
this simple truth was prevented in some measure by the corrosive skepticism 
that he learnt at college. Thus we must list among our negative deter¬ 
minants the analytical and ideal-deflating attitude of certain lecturers in 
history, government, nnd economics. Perhaps war is nothing but one 
nation’s shabby greed against another’s. Hawk is not yet the man to keep 
the sword of conviction sharp and shining in the wet weather of fashionable 
cynicism. 

More important than these determinants, however, was the vivid thought 
of death terminating his career. Unable to feel that his sacrifice -would be 
a triumph of the spirit, an inspiration to others, the utmost contribution to 
the continued life and renewal of cherished human values, he saw the war 
merely as the greatest possible threat to his ambition. In tliis he was 
strongly supported by his parents. 

Although Hawk’s mother and father are both German, having emigrated 
to this country before his birth, it is not likely that national origin has 
influenced the son’s sentiments towards the present war in any way except 
to make him more ardently American than most. ‘ For, as it happens, Hawk’s 
parents are passionately anti-German; his mother ’’never misses an oppor¬ 
tunity to say how much better this country is.” The father’s importing 
and exporting business having been three times ruined by Nazi edicts, the 
family have this very personal provocation, in addition to several others, for 
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hating Hitler and his legions. But the parents have, nonetheless, been 
strenuously opposed to their son's participation in the "war. 

Both iTiy parents are against my being in the Avar. My father is 
more resigned to it than my mother. She is the worrier of the family, 
and she was horribly upset when my brother went into the service, 
even though there was no war at that time. They don’t really know 
enough about what is going on and their main aim in life is to keep 
tlieir sons out of the army and navy. When I first told them about tins 
Business School course they blew up with pleasure and said that I 
should bend every effort to get in in order to beep out of the draft [33]. 

As far as physical constitution and athletic prowess go Hawk is about 
aveiage. He has positive sentiments ad Aggvemon, Vhysical Activity, and 
Athletics. He puts Physical Ability in seventh place (near the middle) iji 
the rank order of his abilities [9]. 

I used to like fighting until I was eight or nine and began to read 
books. Then I used to avoid fights (luite carefully and became the 
great pacifiei. At High School I vised to box, but I am not much of a 
boxer [I], 

At school Plawk was outstanding as a leader: he Avas elected president 
of his class two years in succession and was chosen three times ns one of a 
small group, selected from various schools, to attend n summer camp, the 
purpose of which was to train leaders. And yet, in the present crisis, there 
was not a trace of leadership ability in Hawk's behavior, Disillusioned, 
confused, and unable to bring bis own mind into line, be could be of no 
help to others. There was no confidence in him. Trained to rnanage 
civilian activities, he found himself unable to use his native and acquired 
talents in the service of a cause he could not wholeheartedly accept; and 
because the principle of duty to one's country Avas a constituent of his supei- 
ego he could not free himself of a lingering self-contempt based on his half- 
lieartedness. 

Subject No. 5: Dunn 

Dunn is a disillusioned idealist of several years Standing. On the Aphor¬ 
isms Test most of his avowed sentiments are on the negative side. Man 
does not please him. On Skepticism he is first in the I'link order and an 
Optimism next to last. This combination explains wliy, on the one hand, 
he is most negative on Kniotioiij IdealisTji, Subjective ValueSj and Creator 
of Values, and, on the other, he is most negative on Intellect and Reason, 
Plan and Method, and Experience and Realism. He trusts neither his feel- 
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ings nor his reason, although he is forever reasoning from feelings, thought 
being initiated and guided by his discontent- A great deal of time is spent 
marshalling arguments which prove the fallacies of arguments, the worth- 
Icssness of theories. The result is half-heartedness and a paralysis of will. 
This explains liis In’gh positive sentiments on Intuition and Action vs. 
Thought. Somehow he realizes that his compulsive intellections interfere 
with confident action and so imprison him. These latter sentimentSp we 
would say, arc unobjectified, favoring, as they do, that which he is not, 
that which he longs to become. 

Dunn is only slightly negative on Aggression and War, but very much 
so on Co7npulsory Military Training and Americanism. He is one of the 
two subjects who believe that. The estahliyh??ieni of compulsory military 
training would lower the mentality of Ainericans to an appreciable degree. 
He is with one exception, however, the only S who does not believe that, 
The estnhlishinent of compulsory military training would lead us on the 
road towards fascism^ Fascism is- entirely antipathetic to his ideals, but, 
since his sentiments IndividiiaUsm are less positive than those of the ma¬ 
jority, the prospect of sacrificing some degree of personal freedom may have 
seemed less repugnant to him than it seemed to others. 

He thinks of the adjectives, “cruel, mean, brutal, unnecessaiy, decadent, 
false“ in connection with War [14], but in spite of this he is willing to 
concede that war has settled things. 

Certainly it has. Yes 3. It settled the Civil War, our War of IndC' 
pendence. Certainly in the way things were changed in the Inst war. 
Certainly in the War of Sparta, in the Western War, and a great 
many others [37]. 

He also believes in the possibilities of a lasting peace after the war- 

Yes, I think we all have this belief or we certninly couldn't fight 
this war with a great deal of enthusiasm. I feel that a peace in which 
we disarm our enemies or heavily arm ourselves will produce a last¬ 
ing peace. Or a peace in which we assure to those who are ovu* enemies 
now what we stand for. These will produce a lasting peace. But 
certainly a petty peace like the last one will not produce a lasting 
peace [37]. 

It IS apparent from these two responses given on the spur of the moment 
and under some stress that Dunn has given thought to these matters. He 
says that the things, he likes best to talk about are '^myself, creative things 
with creative people, and conjecturing about the future^ [14]. By the latter 
he refers to the social and political future of the world. 
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That Dunn has been exposed to currents of liberal opinion is suggested 
by his strongly positive sentiments ad Laborj Classless S octet yj EconoTttic 
Equalitarlaiiisvij Communism, The Masses. The suspicion that these social¬ 
ist attitudes are products of disillusionment, a dissatisfaction with the work¬ 
ings of democracy in Great Britain and America, is confirmed by one response 
to the Argument Completion Test [15]. 

X will then point out {I can almost put myself in place)—my 
arguments would be—first, take Y back and lead him by the hand 
through British history of the 20's and 30’s. Then British social and 
political history, I would show him the policy among upper class 
British towards Russia, Communism, and any further gains by the 
Social Service State. In the 20'.s and 30'9 the upper class British 
saw that the liberalism of Gladstone had led to a democratic state, 
and the logical outcome of that was socialism. In the 1920'9 the upper 
classes were afraid. Therefore they courted Gennany and scuttled 
the League of Nations. I would show him the slums, the dole, etc., 
people only nearly alive, How close England was to revolution, if 
the English people didn^t have the character to auifer rather than revolt. 

rd do the same 30 b on American History. I would point out that 
working people in England were anxious to help Spain but the govern¬ 
ment sold them out. 

Therefore when these same men persist in power today, how can 
you rationalize that with nn open armed policy towards Russia? How, 
when state lenders still show pro-Fascist manifeatations—how can you 
enthuse over a war led by them? 

I would also point out the attitude so prevalent, ^‘It’s better to win 
the war than think about the peace.*' I'm laughed down when 1 bring 
that up. r But propaganda after the last war destroyed the possibility 
for the peace, I think it dangerous for people not to think about the 
peace. The Conference table is just as important as the war. 

X will stand with Y in the fighting. I am against what we are 
fighting against, but what we are fighting for is just as important. 

It is clear from this that Dunn's antagonism and distrust are focussed on 
American and British leaders with pro-fascist tendencies rather than on 
the out-and-out fascists of Germany and Italy. The latter declare their 
evil, the former conceal their's behind a bushel of righteousness. Thus he 
is distrustful of patriotism until he can be certain of the goal toward 
which it is directed. The adjectives which he gives to the word dmericanum 
are, '^jingoism, traditional, stereotyped, hopeful, valid, earnest, pathetic" [14]. 
He saj^s, 

I am skeptical about the war—patriotism with skepticism. I would 
not be in favor of a negotiated peace, because altliougU I am skeptical 
about democracy, I am more skeptical about the persons we're fighting 
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ivith. Look at the fact that people are still in power who sold out 
Spain, etc. 1 think more and more that those people will have to change 
or go. Churchill is already changing, sending Cripps to India. Yet 
1 still think lie wants the old England to go on. In 1939-40 I was 
imach more sympathetic with the Allies at that time. More sympa¬ 
thetic with the leadsrehip. Now I tend to ei^clude the leadership and 
mcrely have sympathy with the people. This is due to the fact of 
seeing men who should have known better give poor leadership [18]. 

I can't feel sympathetic with the British government. I feel more 
enthusiastic about the war when I think of it as a people's war, and 
r possibility for a people^s peace IIS']. 

Tins change in hts attitude he ascribes to Professor F whose course he has 
been taking. 

Professor P has been able to ti;anBfer my desire from getting per¬ 
sonal gain towards using my abilities to tbe creation of a Social Service 
State, I could get a bigger kick in a government post than getting a 
big salary as a Babbitt in business [18]. 

Dunn says that one of his three greatest ambitions is ^^to do social good" 
[14], but he is careful to add that, "I don't believe in martyrs." There is 
little danger of his becoming one. After interviewing him on his sentiments 
the experimenter's impression was that Dunn, in attempting to be judicious, 
becomes so self-critical th«at he ends by having no assured sentiments of his 
own. This is also reflected by the low intensity of his marks all through the 
Aphorisms Test. His skepticism prevents him from seeing anything which 
he can wlioleheartedly admire. He himself is aware of this and troubled by it. 

I have always wanted to be extremCj and the fact that I have shows 
that I'm always somewhere in the middle. I believe that if you really 
want to get something done you have to passionately believe iti it and 
get out and do it. I think that if I ever really believed ih anything, 
then I would not look at both sides of the question, but would overlook 
little inconsistencies, and drive ahead to the main goal. As it is I 
vacillate through skepticism [18]. 

He contrasts his own troubled, searching, distrustful attitude to tliat of 
his brother, who is an aviator. 

He has so little sense of reality and the actual implications of war 
that he delights to shoot at men as if they were the paper targets at 
which he shot as a child, with no more awareness than if they were 
immaterial objects [3]. 

"Tbe tiouWc with this w«nT for me," sa)»s Dunn, "is that I don't feel 
deeply about it. I don't feel doep\y about anything ever, I can't get cbroiigh 
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to all that this war means^ and neither can my brother. My parents 
don't realize either, All that they led passionately is that they want their 
sons safe. They were burnt in the last war, you see'* [3]. 

Dunn, who suffers from a generalized paralysis of emotion, finds this 
especially intolerable at the present time when he is being forced into an 
active role, and he envies the boyish zest of his brother. He is in the un¬ 
happy position of wanting to want to participate but being unable to. 
'Tucking inevitables depresses and discomforts me,” he says, "I am depressed 
at times” [1]. An experimenter with whom this subject talked at length 
reported that Dunn displayed great reluctance to take an active part in the 
war, that he had joined the naval R,O.T,C. more as an expedient that would 
enable him to finish college, 

On the TAT Dunn told two stories with a war setting [22], One is: 

The picture of a man in Spain during the Revolution, looking out 
of a window at bombers. He is strong in himself, yet more or less 
helpless against that particulfir kind of force. There's no end to that 
story. Ut might be Russia, or Libya, or any of a thousand places. 

Another story is that of two young men who are: 

Thinking of the war and what lies ahead of them. They will go 
into the service as officers, and conic back and follow the lines they 
had planned on. 

This story suggests that unlike Shea^ Dunn has no feeling that participation 
in the war would be the end of everything for him. What he fears is that 
he will go through the war feeling nothing, and find nothing at the end 
but the same repellent greed, hypocrisy, and opportunism which has char¬ 
acterized the behavior of our leading politicians and business men since 
World War 1. 

Detenmnanis. Among the factors which have determined Dunn’s reluc¬ 
tance to throw himself into the world struggle we would list his state of 
depression first. From this stems his bitterness, his obsessional thinking, 
his partial paralysis of emotion and will. To account for it wc have dis¬ 
covered a profound trauma of press Disillusionment, the exposed untrust¬ 
worthiness of a loved object, dating from infancy—a matter which cannot 
be discussed here. Closely related to this personal trauma is another de¬ 
terminant: this subject’s identification with his family, move particularly 
with his father, a liberal Democrat, who was a struggling upward-mobile 
optimist until the Depression came to strip him of all his earnings and 
break his spirit. Within a few months he became more or less of a recluse 
whose only pleasure was to curse the order of society, the evils of capitalism, 
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the perfidy of leaders. His political views became increasingly radical until 
now he can see no hope in anything less than a sweeping revolution of the 
proletariat. Thus at home the son*s intellectual education consisted chiefly 
of repeated exposures of the injustices and errors of American democracy. 
His father, he says^ "is almost as intolerantly liberal as others arc intolerantly 
conservative.” Although the boy never became an out-and-out commiuiist, 
the ground for faith in American institutions was taken from him, and so 
when the war came the prospect of fighting for the preservation of the 
status quo was more repellent than appealing, He had to see it as a people's 
war if Ills passion was to be totally engaged. 

Another factor, in Dunns casc^ was his mother's prohibitions against 
fighting, combined with much pacifist indoctrination at school. He feels 
that his mother conditioned his thinking "by idealizing certain patterns of 
conduct, We were under strict orders not to fight, for instance’' [18], 
His mother always exaggerated any risks and was fearful of what might 
happen to him [4]. He and his younger brother enjoyed nothing so much 
as playing soldiers. But their parents disapproved and took them to see 
"Tile Big Parade," hoping that this would impress them with the horrors 
of war. Dunn says that the only result of this was to give them new ideas. 
They "exchanged the technique of Balaclava for that of the Marne" [2]. 
An interest in mimic warfare continued side by side with a growing 
enthusiasm for pacifism encouraged by a woman teacher at school. He 
says that he was “a bit of nn idealist, and a victim of such anomalous con¬ 
cepts as pacifism and a hero worship of Baron von Richtofen at the same 
time" [1], 

His mother’s law against aggression was abruptly abandoned as the result 
of a peculiar incident that occurred when the S was twelve. Up to that 
critical day the Dunn boys were never allowed to fight back when any of the 
neighborhood toughs attacked them and made away with their playthings. 
Following instructions, they always immediately reported the incident to 
their mother whose role it was to settle matters by scolding the aggressors 
and reclaiming the stolen belongings. The day came, however, when a 
young rascal swiped Dunn's bicycle and rode it to his home which happened 
to be two miles on the other side of town. This was too much for Mrs. 
Dunn, a busy housewife. "Why don’t you defend your property?" slic ex¬ 
claimed. It was the beginning of a new era. After that there were no more 
quarrels and plunderings because it soon became noised abroad that the 
Dunn boys would strike back hard if attacked. As in Finch's case a policy 
of instantaneous defense proved conducive to peace. 
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Although at school Dunn became an ardent opponent of war (a negative 
determinant), he took an active part in athletics and was insociated in 
several groups, both of which experiences, as a rule, operate to produce high 
national morale. '*! was an indiscriminate joiner," he writes, "and the 
champion of causes good and bad. I debated, was in the T/ played soccer, 
basketball, and was captain of the track team.*' And here we come across 
another apparent paradox of sentiment. Dunn’s upward mobility at school 
and college has been largely due to his athletic prowess and his popularity. 
He has never lacked friends; and yet he is among the most negative in hi.s 
attitude toward Athletics, and he is at the bottom of the rank order on 
Friendship. These judgments spring from his bitterness (repressed aggres¬ 
sion) which makes him as discontented with himself and his accomplish¬ 
ments as he is with the actions of other admirable objects. 

Two other determinants of low national morale that have affected Dunn's 
present outlook are (^) the dishearteningly low ethical standards manifested 
in the sayings and actions of American politicians, and {h) the cynicism 
pervading the lectures given by most college professors. Dunn's instructors 
have taught him to believe the worst, namely, that the motives which 
determine the behavior of politicians are typical of human nature generally. 
The theory of economic materialism has put the finishing touches on his 
disillusionment, 

His apathy and his inability to feel deeply are expressions of the dilemma 
experienced by innumerable other young men who have been exposed to 
the liberal pacifist currents of the last 20 years, by well-meaning parents 
and teachers who "were burnt in the last war.” They were brought up 
with concepts of justice to which nothing in history conformed, and then 
became, as Niebuhr has said, so "overwhelmed by the fact that every nation 
is selfish that they knew of no standard by which they could judge the 
Nazis to be unjust." Dunn, like most of our other subjects, fails to mention 
the terrible tyranny which we arc fighting to destroy. His skepticism has 
prevented him from perceiving this obvious fact, and consequently he cannot 
feel the profound indignation of the free man. 

And so it has come about that Dunn, a graduate of naval R.OT.C., and 
about to become an ensign/ is setting out on this phase of his career with 
half a heart. He is distrustful of the motives of our leaders, and pessimistic 
as to the possibility of building the Social Service State that he envisages as 
an ideal; but he is a conscientious young man of energy and intelligence, and 
it is probable that if he approaches the zone of perilous action sustaining 
sentiments will emerge and he will nobly play his part in defending the 
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values that he has complacently enjoyed all these years as legitimate expecta¬ 
tions rather than as long-fought-for precious privileges. [Note (1945): 
Dunn was transferred to a government agency for non-combatant service 
in 1943.] 

Subject No. 4: Lake 

Lake’s sentiments appear to be in entire conformity with parental teach¬ 
ing and tradition, Any vestige of individualism is so deeply repressed as to 
be of debatable existence. In the Aphorisms Test [13] his most positive 
sentiments are those ad Family^ Marriage, Friendships and BusinessmaUj and 
the most negative ad Flon-Canfonnity and Subjective Values. This lack of 
individualism is further brought out in the Argument Completion Test [15] 
in wliicli Ills arguments invariably rest on the basic sentiments of community 
and friendship and on parental and traditional standards. In his reactions to 
the war cartoons [17] Lake is unique among all the subjects in that he 
never draws a distinction between his own reactions and those of the public. 
He stands by the great middle class from first to last. 

In talking about his plans for the future Lake shows no anxiety about 
being drafted. His bad eyesight eliminates the possibility of combat duty. 
To one experimenter he says that if he is drafted he hopes to be accepted at 
the Business School, either in the school for Quartermasters or in the school 
for Defense Industry, as he feels that these will help him in his future 
work [26], To another experimenter he remarks that he expects to be¬ 
come a soldier and thinks that he will like it [3]. A third reports that Lake 
does not seem to feel strongly about anything; he tells her that he is per¬ 
fectly happy, the world is wonderful, he is anxious to get into the war since 
it is inevitable [32]. 

Most of the experimenters commented on Lake’s lack of emotional intensity 
and depth. He seems to have an almost compulsive detennination to look 
at the bright side of life. ’ In the Dramatic Production Test [26] he was 
unusual in providing all his productions with happy endings. This is his 
consciously affirmed attitude toward life and he is resolved to maintain it. 

Optimism is the right and happy attitude, and one should concen- 
trnte on this. No matter vyhat happens therd is always a good side 
and one should keep thinking of this aspect I am not afraid of death, 
and if I were wounded in the war I could find some adynutage even 
in this [15]. 

Behind this determinedly bright persona we must search for the hidden Lake. 

In the Aphorisms Test Lake’s sentiments are neutral ad Americanism 
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but positive acl War, He is slightly against GoinpnhQVy Military 'Training. 
He thinks of war as being ‘'hateful and stupid*’ [14], but he is willing to 
concede th«at it can settle some things. 

Yes 3. It Celia you what to work for. We did save something out 
of the last war [37]. 

Yes 5. I think that the world will be so weak that an enduring 
peace can he imposed, There are people, there arc men, there will 
be minds that can formulate an enduring peace. Human nature can 
be changed [37]. 

Now some of these sentiments arc at variance with what he tells us of 
his cheerful willingness to participate in the war “since it Is inevitable.” 
If we knew no more of Lake than this we would be willing to assume that 
here is a young man who has simply accepted the inevitable, and without 
mucli thought, assumed his share of the destiny that has been thrust upon 
liim. In only one reaction—his conclusion to the discussion about war in 
the Argument Completion Test [15]—does he give the slightest intimation ' 
of an underlying conflict. It may be said that in all his responses to this test 
Lake shows an inability to think of specific problems in relation to general 
ideas, the arguments being based on very simple and commonplace assump¬ 
tions, which, with this one exception, reveal almost nothing of his inner life,- 
He begins as follows: 

X Says, ^‘We know that wars have been won, but no permanent gains 
seem to be made out of war.'’ X is still skeptical and begrudging the 
whole thing, this way of life being such an interference. ^‘Why should 
I have to go and give my life in the draft?" he says. I don’t think he 
realizes that it is the attitude of aelHshness. Deep down it is because 
all things are being taken away from him. 

Lake's greatest ambition he says “is to attain complete unselfishness and 
benevolence” [1], But the demands of the war, one might infer, have given 
rise to such a feeling of deprivation that he is unable to meet it unselfishly, 
Such an attitude is impossible for him because he has no positive ideal to 
put up against his sense of individual loss and privation, “Nothing I can 
think of,” says Lake, "would be worth the price of my life. I would like 
to think, though, that the world will go on improving" [15]. When it Is 
suggested to him that the improvement of the world depends on the efforts 
and sacrifices of individual men he answers, “Well, I guess nothing that I 
can do will effect much, or bring much about. I am only one person, and 
I couldn't change anything- This may be selfish of me, but I guess we arc 
all selfish” [15]. 
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Lake continues the argument about the war by giving the point of view 
of Yj the other protagonist. 

y is optimistic about the war nnd everything after. He loves to 
speculate on the war, what slight chances there are of losing it, nnd 
ivhat the pence will be. He thinks there will be less of the world left 
after the war than the experts think. Many m^n will be killed, and 
the world will be a havoc, and much hatred everywhere. There will 
be a few people who can rise above themselves and outline a peace 
which will give the greatest good for the greatest number. 

All this time while Y has been discussing his Ideas, Y has been 
getting more and inore depressed, They talk on and on, and X de¬ 
cides that they had better finish off. So they get up and go to the toilet, 
and thnt is the end. 

Lake has told us that the sub;ect he likes best to discuss is the war, and T's 
argument undoubtedly reflects aspects of his own thought. We see his in¬ 
sistence on optimism in spite of the fact that ^'Y thinks there will be less of 
the vy'orld left .after the war than the experts think,** Y well exemplifies 
the spectator's attitude toward the war, that of objective comment with 
little personal involvement, Xj on the other hand, shows a very different 
picture. The familiar doubt about the significance of the war is again 
.repeated. There is no moral commitment and no basic decision, and, as 
a consequence, the fundamental feeling is that of individual frustration 
and loss in the face of inescapable demands. From the way Lake brings 
his argument to a close we may infer that this discrepancy between his 
idealego and his actual feelings is very disturbing. As soon as the latter 
come into consciousness his reaction is to eliminate them, to "get up and 
go to the toilet.*' 

About the future Lake says. 

My one desire in life is that I will be able to accomplish something 
for the welfare of humanity, with the only reward being the satisfac¬ 
tion that I know deep Inside me that I have done so [i]. 

For my ideas regarding a more perfect World after the war, I can 
only say that my mind is in n constant conflict with numerous un- 
harmonic possibilities, I think I most often resort to n socialistic world 
embodying a a many liberal democratic qualities as possible. But each 
day the possibilities seem slimmer. But deep inside I am really very 
much of an optimist [1], 

Luke tells us that his one desire in life is to be able to accomplish some¬ 
thing for humanity, and he desires a world which embodies as many liberal 
democratic qualities as possible, but he seems to be unable to relate these 
aims to any action possible to him. He is overwhelmed by the nnpotcnce 
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of the single indiviclual in a global world, just as he was overwhelmed by 
the vast impersonality of the university into which he came after leaving 
the organismic community of his youth. 

Determinants, Lake*s national morale is not of the kind and strength 
that wins victories against a valiant enemy; but considering his disability of 
vision and the improbability of hzs ever engaging in active combat, it seems 
to us that his unhesitating acceptance of duty, his cheerfulness, his inveterate 
conscientiousness are sufficient to guarantee a creditable record in the Army- 
He has been assisted in the attainment of this healthy attitude by his respected 
father, who, despite his failure to reach the battlefront in World War I, 

IS commander of the Legion Post in his home town. 

Physically, Lake is strong and stocky, but not athletic. Stimulated by his 
brother, he went out for football at High School, 'but gave it up after 
two or tiiree seasons. ‘‘I think I was afraid of the game but never did I 
let anyone know of it,” he confessed in his autobiography [1]. Since then 
lie has followed various sports with keen interest without participating 
actively. "I like the spirit of athletics,” lie says, "but do not have the 
ability,” He rates Physical Ability as seventh in the rank order of his 
abilities, In the Harmavoidance Test [29] he was, in general, more in- 
favoidant (fearful of contempt) than liarmavoidant (fearful of physical 
pain). His most conspicuous block was to the word Coward, Under the 
threat of shock his performance did not deteriorate. 

Lake's somewhat tepid attitude is part and parcel of a phlegmatic tem¬ 
perament. He is slow-moving, physically and mentally, and not easily 
aroused by anything. His activity level is beloiv average, and partly be¬ 
cause of this his emotional stability seems relatively high. Thus he is not 
prompted by impetuosity to throw himself into things with zest and ejirncst- 
ness. Nor is he driven forward by ideological enthusiasms. His analysis 
of the present crisis is simple and reasonable, uncomplicated by the corrosive 
subtleties that embarrass some of his more sophisticated classmates. We 
expect Lake to give a good account of himself in the Quartermaster Corps. 

Subject A^o. 3: Yaiol 

Yawl is a cynical, rebellious individualist who has adopted psychological 
realism as his philosophy. On the Aphorisms Test [13] he displays intense 
positive sentiments ad Skepticisrrij Non-Conformityj Snbjs€ii*ue Values^ nnd 
Self-Interest. He says that lie likes best to talk about ^'myself, my interests, 
problem discussions” [14], and that he esteems as the three most worthy 
ambitions, "helping mankind, self-expression, living a good uninhibited life" 
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[14]. Yawl makes many conflicting statements, and here is one of them; 
^‘helping mankind” is an ambition that is out of line with his other aims. 
His major sentiments, lie affirms, arc ”the non-acccptance of conventional 
values (merely because they are conventional), the judgment of people as 
individuals (not just as mnsses)** [18]. 

Yawl is not interested in the activity of groups, in social institutions, in 
economics or in governtnent j the focus of his preoccupation is human nature, 
the person as an unique individual. Thus social issues, as such, rarely 
engage his interest. His general temper is radical, and for a while socialism 
attracted him, but his political sentiments arc not radical. On the one 
liand, he is negative ad Centralization of Government^ J^conomic JLquali' 
tar'ianisnij Labor^ and The Massesj and, on the other, he is negative ad 
Busmessman^ Boliiicninj and Churchman. The former cluster can be partly 
explained by reference to his high negative mark oi\ Idealism. In the 
Argument Completion Test [15] he ends the debate on the question of devot¬ 
ing oneself to society as opposed by following one*s selfish aims by saying: 

is a dope. The question as to whether the work you do is valuable to 
society or not is too theoretical and won^t get you anywhere, That’s not 
suited to viy nature. If it was, I would be doing it. . . . You can only 
change as he gets better individually." Yawl brings his autobiography [1] 
to a close with the statement: ”I don’t want to change the world much. 
I think the reality of the way it is is all right, and to wish to change it is the 
silliest of all possible daydreams. The social world in the fullest sense of the 
wtrd is the way it has to be and is not at all bad. I would not become a cru¬ 
sader, but would jeave the world as it is, and move to some part of it that 
is to my liking," To the word American he gave the response; "good, usually 
poor taste, self-preservation, right, beneficial, propaganda.” What will be 
the attitude of such a man when faced by the crisis of war? 

Yawl’s sentiments ad War are strongly positive, second only to Ingle’s. 
To the word War he gives: "fighting, idlltng, dying, hmnan, necessary, 
pointless, universal” [14]. To the question, Does war ever settle anything? 
Yawl answers; 

Yes 2, You can consider quite a few things. You know it seems in¬ 
evitable that it settles sornething, and in that way it's inevitable, You 
can say in the first place that it settles the history of a race. It settles 
piobleins of the expansion of governmencs. It settles certain iuolderas 
of the population, and in that way may be necessary. And you can 
consider that it will settle certain problems of human Instincts which 
doesn't amount to much among ourselves [37]. 
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But Yawl, like a true skeptic, does not believe in the possibility of an 
enduring peace after the war. To this question he answers: 

No 4. War ia man'a instinct. To a large extent man will keep on 
fighting for small things and big things, and wars are a way of getting 
them. But it's not going to settle anything. The races, Germany, 

Japan, are going to keep on going. I think in a few years we should 
go on fighting again. But I think it is too much to ask the human 
race to do that, I think a new generation will spring up that has some 
new ideas. That is a very beautiful concept [37]. 

Yawl says that war can settle ”quitc a few things,*' but later he asserts 
that this war is "not going to settle anything.''^ The truth is that many of 
the things he saj^s arc intended to be sensational, clever, or provocative. He 
does not always know what he means or mean what he says. Continuing 
the theme of "man's instinct," he says that: 

Certain instincts have gotten rubbed out since man because civili'itcd 
and that war represents the welling up of these instincts, I don’t know 
whether tJiis is a correct interpretation, but anidioiv war happens to 
nil of society, and therefore you just can't say that it isn’t for me. I 
have no feeling that I am being dragged into war. I have 
a positive conviction that it is part of life. On the other hand, 

It doesn't settle anything. You just kill people who don't want to fight 
either. No, no, no, the present war will settle nothing. It may keep 
the world from being overrun, but what is coming will come anyhow. 

There is a loss of liberties coining onyliow, It would be worse under 
Hitler, but even so there will' be a great restriction of freedom. We 
have had too much iaiisei jaire, and have now come to the stage where 
you have to say “You do this and you do that,*’ We*re going to lose 
what wc are fighting for anyhow, There is no point in fighting. But 
a negotiated peace woiildn^t last long. So I think wc have to keep on 
going until we win it. It will come out a little better in the long run 
than it would if we lost. And anyhow war is active and not pas¬ 
sive [18]- 

Here is a nc^v slant There is nothing much to be gained by any war; but 
war comes every so often as a predetermined welling up of the fighting 
instinct in the race. At such times the individual had better realize tliat it 
is an inevitable phase of life ivhich must engulf him as it does others. This 
is passive fatalism, the shadow self of the rebellious individualist. He 
acquiesces even to the restriction of personal liberties after the war. It must 
come, he arguesi "We have had too much laissez fairs .It is clear that 
Yawl thinks of humanity as a great, unmanageable mass governed by un¬ 
alterable natural laws. He believes that only single individuals can be 
modified. 
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Yawl is the only one our subjects who accepts war as such. ‘‘War 
is inevitable/' he says, "since fighting is one of the many admirable and 
necessary human instincts" [12]. But lie wants to take ti\e instinct raw, 
not have it dressed up with moral or patriotic symbols. No debunker was 
ever more suspicious than he is of idealistic or sentimental propaganda. 
This antipathy of his comes out most strikingly in his responses to cartoons, 
for example: 

I don't like it. It’s using sacred symbols, the nativity scene, as being 
AmeTicari . * . a giosa tixaggeratwn . . . giving some half' 

ape, half-devil, as the opposing side. I don't see what more claim 
we have to be Jesus Christ with a cross over our head than the three 
leering Japa have. This propaganda is over-played. 

This is a better cartoon. It shows something threatening your life 
while you're in the water, It's not overdone. It U not just arousing 
sympathy for Christ-1 ike Americans, but telling you to keep your eyes 
open because the war has spread. It’s a good analogy with the idea of 
life lines being cut off while you're under water. 

This i.s overdone , . , pouring out the life blood of Germans from 
a soda syphon. And furthermore, it is quite obvious that the same 
thing is going to happen to us, I don’t see the point of it except that 
it is slapping the Germans and not ua [17]. 

Yawl's conclusion of the debate on war in the Argument Completion 
Test [15] is as follows: 

X: "How can an individual like you kill aomcoue when the whole 
alfnir is the result of imperialist higher-ups?” 

Y: "It is something you can't dodge. It Is [lart of men's fighting 
instinct. You can't get away from it. It ia best to accept it and not 
question it too much.” 

X grumbles a lot when he ia drafted but finally he goes off to Army 
Camp. He does not object because of his fear of social disapproval 
and his desire for praise. 

I've got both tendencies, I always argue the case of the one who 
takes it as a matter of coyrse, bgt I have streak of the other in me. 

Here we liave a statement of partial ambivalence which comes about as 
near to representing Yawl’s standpoint as anything that he said. One 
expenmentcr repofted that Yawl .seemed to be concerned about his own 
lack of purpose or direction, ^‘but he tosses oflf the problem at the moment 
by saying- that the government will take care of that" [2]. To another 
experimenter he said, "They can get me next January if they want me, 
but I don't think I will be drafted for a while, F might like to join the 
Air Force [i I get through college. But I don’t know, I couldn't be an 
officer in anything else because I haven't taken any R,0,T.C, courses'^ 133]' 
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Yawl is an emotional and impulsive young rnan who is attracted power¬ 
fully to the prospect of change, sensation, and excitement, Anyhow/^ he 
said, war is active not passive/* Perhaps it was this that prompted him, 
perhaps it was something else, but in any event he suddenly walked out and 
enlisted in the Air Corps as a pilot candidate. He, the youngest of our 
subjects, was the first to go, electing the most dangerous of the services; 
and. because of this act we have placed him third in our rank order, He was 
the only one who was not averse to war as means, war being, in his opinion, 
a cyclic occurrence that must be accepted along with everything else in the 
universe. In getting into the war he was willing the obligatory (“You 
cai/t get away from it. It is best to accept it/') As motivation he also 
mentioned the need for activity ("And anyhow war is active and not pas¬ 
sive"), and the needs for blamavoidance and recognition ("because of his 
fear of social disapproval and his desire for praise”). Knowing Yawl, we 
suspect, in addition, the operation of pride, the desire to maintain self- 
respect by action (when not doing the thing would signify lack of courage 
and so provoke contempt of self). Yawl’s fitness for aviation is ques¬ 
tionable and it is possible that we are dealing here with a desperately 
dramatic act instigated by a desire to prove to himself that he is capable 
of dangerous undertakings. 

Yawl has not been put at the top of the rank order, because of his 
lack of sQciocentrism: he does not feel identified with the nation, he has 
no Ideal of social responsibility, he is not enlisting out of a sense of moral 
obligation, and he has no interest m war aims; he beiieves that war is as 
futile as it is inevitable, He will be sustained by pride, by the spirit of 
adventure, and by the carefree comradeship of which he is capable; but 
under dire stress the fatalistic cynicism that pervades his mind may undo 
his resolution. 

Determinants, The factors that are chiefly responsible for Yawl’s exces¬ 
sive egocentrism, for his indifference to social values and for his rampant 
cynicism must be set down as negative determinants. These are: (a) his 
profoundly intraceptive and subjective temperament; {b) his choice of litera¬ 
ture as a profession; (e) the influence of certain highly subjective and 
egotistical romantic, writers; (d) the influence of the debunkers; and (^) 
his negativistic opposition to the character and sentiments of his father. 

Yawl is, in fact, the product of a long-lasting son-father conflict. For 
years the boy, feeling no great affection or respect for his parent, repeatedly 
defied him, and today he is the open enemy of every article in his creed. 
He says he is ashamed of his father’s "Babbitt-like capitalistic outlook" and 
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he ridicules him because he "believes in blind school spirit, and in blind patriot¬ 
ism, He refuses to be objective, and talks of the 'blunders of the bone-headed 
Boche* in the last war. He is full of this Rotarian Babbitt stuff, and is one 
of the most complete examples of ‘one of the boys' that you ever saw'* [4]. 
His father's friends, he says, "never question an 3 ^thmg. They arc dull and 
have R poor sense of values. They have a vegetable complacency, and are 
without either intelligence or understanding” [18], 

From scorn of his father's values it was but one step to the repudiation 
of all middle class standards and the dramatization of himself as a classless 
non-conforming genius. Thus it the representation of social forms by 
a somewhat ridiculous father that turned the son against social forms in gen¬ 
eral and persuaded him to a policy of exaggerated individualism, Rebellion 
against his father established a pattern which was objectified in his later 
encounters with authorities. 

On the positive side are Yawls high level of activity, his impulsiveness 
and his manifest aggression. As a child he had a furious temper which was 
expressed by screaming, kicking, fighting, and throwing knives and mallets 
at his brothers and sisters. His parents were afraid that he would end in 
the penitentiaiy. He had difficulty submitting to discipline and was sent to 
seven different schools before coming to college, "I was notoriously unco- 
. operative/’ he admits, "and had a fairly aggressive nature’' [1]* "I liked 
mass brawls, and fights, and athletics” [1], The sports in which he excelled 
were pole vaulting and football. He has always been fond of wrestling and 
says that he can beat up much heavier fellows [12]. But even lus athletic 
associates "have condemned me for lack of training, or lack of the noble self- 
sacrifice that is admired in most competitive sports” [1], 

In spite of all this aggressiveness, Yawl received a high mark on Harma- 
voidance, As a child he suffered from affrighting nightmares in which he 
was pursued by savage animals [2], and even today he is not entirely free 
of apprehension at night. Evidences were found of unconscious fears of 
being attacked or mutilated [12], One of his English themes consisted 
of a vivid detailed description of the fear experienced by a soldier who had 
to go out on a night patrol. In both shock experiments he reacted violently 
to pain [29, 30], Besides anxiety, the examiners found a good deal of 
unconscious passivity, and it was decided that Yawl's manifest assertiveness 
was a prideful counteraction to less masculine tendencies that were re¬ 
pressed. If this is true, there is a possibility that Yawl may someday be 
Unable to resist a temptation to collapse. 
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Subject No, 2: high 

Ingle has acquired a cluster of assumptions and sentiments which are 
rationalized and verbalized sufficiently to constitute an ideology, an ideology 
of revolutionary socialism which he misses no opportunity to expound with 
the fervor of a prophet. Of all our subjects Ingle is the most politically 
conscious, the most id eccentric, the most fully identified with a doctrine. 
On the Aphorisms Test [13] he is highly positive ad Labor, The Masses, 
Classless Society, Racial Equality, and Communism, all of which call for 
a greater degree of cooperation among diverse elements than is the rule 
in the United States at the present time. Ingle, consequently, finds himself 
strongly opposed to The hidhidual of Primary Value, Self-Interest, and 
Competition [13]. Having been at odds with our traditional political phil¬ 
osophy, however, his sentiment ad Non-Gonforviity is highly positive. 

Ingle was for several years an ardent Marxist, but he has recently swung 
back to a less radical position. Today he is a leftist liberal who purposes 
to work for the reform of democracy along socialistic lines. In his predic¬ 
tions for the post-war world we find a concise summary of his own faith: 

I expect after the waj* there will be government ownership, q chang¬ 
ing state, with the same ideals of social and even revolutionary progress 
that were born with this nation, with a more complete democracy than 
It has ever enjoyed, both in the sphere of education and politics [1]. 

Ingle has a vigorous social consciousness; he puts ‘^service to society'* first 
in listing the three most worthy ambitions [14]. In the Argument Comple¬ 
tion Test [15] he stands out from the others In respect to the number of 
arguments based on the desirability of the goals, benefit to society, social 
improvement, and elimination of oppression. He is also high on the necessity 
of a future goal; and, being temperamentally an optimist, his faith in the 
ultimate actualization of his ideals is staunch and unabating. His sentiment 
ad Optimism, by the way, is more positive than that of any otlier subject. 
Integral to his philosophy is the high value placed on altruistic aims and 
on the practice of Christian brotherhood. In Ingle's case the Argument Coin- 
pletion Test was particularly efficient in clearly demonstrating the unusual 
scope and precision of his ideological knowledge, the large number of argu¬ 
ments he had on the tip of his tongue, and his talent in setting forth both 
sides of every issue with cogency and even-handed justice. His unerring ability 
to appcrccive individual behavior in relation to significant social trends was 
also brought out'in his responses to cartoons. Typical of him is the com¬ 
ment,**This is good because it makes the fight of a struggling soldier only 
part of a larger struggle.'* [17], 
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In college Ingle has concentrated in anthropology and biology, with the 
intention of combining the knowledge acauired in each of these disciplines 
as the foundation for a career in biology socially applied. In his opinions 
ad Scholarshipj Scientistj Fads, and Empiricism he stands at the extreme 
positive end of our rank order; and these sentiments are objectified in his 
beh^ivior. He is a hard worker and has already succeeded in completing a 
hit of research in the field of human physiology. Less objectified are his 
positive sentiments ad Facts vs. Theory and Plan, Methodj and still less 
so are his negative sentiments ad Spontaneity, Intensity, Imagination, and 
Free J'VilL For Ingle has a mind that is a veritable maelstrom of concepts, 
and he is^ above all, a theorist. Having chosen science as a profession, liow- 
'Cver, he fs inclined to stress the virtues of self-control, moderation, critical 
appraisal, and adherence to the testimony of substantial facts. Thus he at¬ 
tempts to check and balance the force of his outflying imagination. 

With the help of dialectic materialism Ingle has succeeded in combining, 
to his entire satisfaction, the scientific and political ideals that mean so much 
to him, ‘^I am an anthropologist,” he says, ”and the creation of a new 
society is close to my heart. It is also close to my nature” [15]. The same 

position is taken and supported by one of liis characters in the Argument 

Completion Test [15]. 

I, as an antliropologUt, will have ideas and know where vve are going, 
r will know where things are really going, and I will be able to push. 

I will be part of the wave of the future [15], 

Two of his greatest ambitions are “to know enough to be right,” and 
“intellectual success" [14]. He thinks it is very important to he awake to 
everything, and admits that he himself has a “terrific drive to intellectual 

curiosity^' [18]- “Life,” he asserts, “ought to accomplish a contribution to 

human knowledge.” [18]; and in his own life thus far he has taken some 
big steps in equipping himself with the necessary intellectual tools. 

My political rending was started by the Spanish war. In my freshman 
year I read Lenin, Marx, Engels, Pareto, Veblen [18]. 

My chief interests are in genetics, the hum an body, population, birth 
rates, the effect of diet on metabolic rate, climate on human constitu¬ 
tion, and various racial and genetic strains that contribute to the differ¬ 
ence in races [33], 

In the Aphorisms Test [13] Ingle is more strongly positive than any of 
our subjects in his sentiments ad Aggression and ad TFor, third in the 
rank order on Compulsory Military Training, He is one of the two subjects 
who does not believe that, The establishmeut of compitlsovy military traininp 
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will lead us on the road to jascism. But in the Sentiments Test [18] War 
is among the objects that have the greatest negative cathexis. The reason for 
this contradiction seems to be that although he doesn’t favor war, he realizes 
that it may be necessary in the creation of a new society and that it is inevit¬ 
able toda 3 ^ The adjectives, ^'necessary, righteous, avoidable (sometimes) 
which he associates with the word War are more forthright in approval than 
those given by any other subject. He is perfectly clear in his belief that 
war does settle issues. 

Yes 5, On nujiieroiia occasions wars have settled national questions 
and national issues, settled a vast number of moral issues, settled ques¬ 
tions of freedom, the po^ver of the different parts of the country versus 
the power of the central government, It has settled questions of the pi'e- 
doininant classes and predominant races [37]. 

But he is less certain about the possibility of attaining an enduring peace 
after the war, his positive opinion being tempered by certain realistic con¬ 
siderations. 

Yes 3, It depends on the state of balance between the nations at the 
end of this war [37]. 

He is alone among our subjects in believing that, The finest thing a man 
can do is to lay down his life for his country; although he is neutral ad 
Americanisnij and the adjectives he associates with this word—“abused, use¬ 
ful, functional^—indicate an attitude of intellectual detachment. Here as 
elsewhere Ingle gives expression to the fact that terms which were once 
meant to stand for something precious to Americans have been so clieapencd 
and corrupted that today they do not excite exalted sentiments or move many 
people to selfless dedication, although they may still be “useful, functional'^ 
in arousing some sections of the population. 

In the Argument Completion Test Ingle concluded the discussion about 
the war as follows; 

“A" reels off historical examples. All the wars of the past have been 
wars of classes. The imperialist class has always been involved. Every 
war has been imperialist, Wars h.ive been settled at the expense of 
millions and millions of lives. Only the profiteers benefit. 

“Y: The trouble with you is that history is a great fountain of 
ideologies. There is an historical example for everything. A just war 
is a war of national liberation. Millions will be liberated from im¬ 
perial aggression. We have the prospect of freeing a whole continent 
from the claws of the most violent form of national aggrandizement 
that the world has ever seen. 

This war will settle nothing. The British will take nil of Europe, 
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and it 'wiW b& jnst as bad. In 20 years T?e will have nnotbei war. 

You misundersUncI the power of national liberation, when people 
get up on their hind legs and free themselves from aggression. I have 
been watting all these years for people to throw off their shackles. 
Consider all the people subjugated by the fascist regime. Now we can 
set them all up and treat them as equals. We have the possibility of 
progressive governments in England and China. 

"AT: Look at Cliiang Kni-sliek. He is the typical war lord. Caa you 
expect any possible improvement there, or in Churchill P 

The essence of our difference is in the extent of trust that wc 
have in the people to free themselves. I am going out to resolve the 
conflict and Hght.'* 

Y does a fine Job and he doesn’t die. X goes eventually but with a 
cynical heart find with no confidence or faith. 

From tills argument it is clear that the liberation of oppressed peoples 
forms the positive ideal at which Ingle has arrived after the resolution of 
his iloubts and cynicism. He says: 

The thing which has come out of Soviet Cominuni«ra and the thing I 
consider most worthy of emulation by the rest of the World is their 
)ii5t and equitable treatment of minority races (1). 

Seven of Ingle^s stories in the TJT [22] are set within the frame of the 
present conflict. Seven, being easily the largest number of war stories given 
by one man, may he taken as proof of this subject's extreme involvement in 
the international situation. Two of his stories are worth summarizing: 

1. A young man has just graduated from college and comes back 
home. The war breaks out. During his college career he has become 
a pacifist, He is very convinced and he tells his mother that he has 
decided to become a conscientious objector. His mother is very patriotic 
and is in terrific torment over the idea that he might have to go to 
prison and spend the rest of the war in jail. But he refuses to register 
and does spend the rest of the war in jnil, just as his mother feared. She 
dies of heartbreak. 

While he has been in jail, he has written a book. He has experienced 
a conversion in that he sees that there are certain Issues In the conflict 
that nre worth fighting for. But he is a very convinced internationalist 
and a very convinced altruist, and he is convinced that the particular 
war he was put in jail for was wrong, but he sees that there might be 
.subsequent wars that might be worth fighting for, and he becomes, 
instead of a pacifist, an idtallstic stvclalist. Since he is very close to 
Ilia mother, there is a terrific scar which lasts the rest of hia life long. 

2, This is a scene the dsiy after war is declared in a college. These 
two young men have been preaching war ever since Munich. They de¬ 
voted practically all their time and energy to this essential problem of 
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getting the American people into the war. This Is the day they are go¬ 
ing to enlist. The fact that they think they are fighting for their ideals 
is the principal issue of their lives. They are looking at their college 
nostalgically^ realizing that this is the end oE their education. They 
enlist in the army. They will be thoroughly good soldiers^ and will 
both survive the war with their convictions unshaken and their objec¬ 
tives still clear. In this picture they are looking at their past for the 
last time before tearing themselves away for the great decision. 

These two narratives reflect the history of Ingle’s own development. He 
writes: 


I became Interested in the Spanish War. If I hadn’t been so young 
I might have enlisted and gone over to light. As it was, I used to 
write passionate verses every time a lurid account of bombings of Loyal¬ 
ist towns appeared in the press [1], 

With his sympathy for the Loyalists, he suffered the disillusionment felt by 
so many when the democratic governments failed to intervene, and he passed 
through a period of doubt, of questioning the motives behind the position 
adopted by the United Nations. For awhile his sympathies / were wholly 
with the Communists, but later he came to feel that the Communists were 
one-sided, He says that he tried to get his college friends to enlist for war 
'work. 

I was interested in fighting Hitler for the last year, because of my 
feeling against social injustice. I have been reading fascist theory, I 
think fascism is a threat to racial self-realization. The opportunity for 
self expression of a country is cut down to nothing, and the people have 
no opportunity to raise their standard of living [1]. 

Like his hero in the first TAT story, Ingle has grown to feel that there 
are issues worth fighting for. Instead of being a pacifist he has become an 
^'idealistic socialist,’* The threat of a ruthless and powerful enemy endan¬ 
gering the very existence of his country does not alone arouse Ingle's ener¬ 
gies. He goes into action when he becomes convinced that that enemy is 
not on the side of social justice- 

During his last three years at college Ingle has been the leading spirit in 
several political movements among the students, all of them devoted to the 
promotion of radically liberal policies. He is a talented social thinker and 
agitator who is extraordinarily well informed on world issues, who realizes 
the evil meaning of our enemies, and who resolutely affirms that this war 
must be fought out to a decisive conclusion. Therefore, if avowed sentiments 
were all, we should place Ingle ahead of all our subjects on national morale; 
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but avowed sentiments do not tell the whole story. In practice Ingle has not 
yet reached the standard set by his ideals. To one examiner he expressed 
a desire to get into the war, but to another^ he said, “If I get a war research 
job and go to Washington, we will all be one happy family,—and there 
arc lots of women down there too" [33]. In his autobiography he writes, “If 
1 can get into some of the work done on the problems of feeding the army 
and civilian population for the duration, my dearest wish will be fuh 
filled.“ [1]. On another occasion he suggested, “I might get into work on 
acclimatization, and if I got into the army that would stand me in good 
stead because there undoubtedly is secret work going on in this country and 
in Washington, testing clothing and that sort of thing” [33]. When he 
was asked whether he would prefer such activity to combat service, he an¬ 
swered, “Well, not particularly^, but I am useful because of a certain kind 
of traijiing. I will do that, and if not 1 will fight. I am not particularly 
averse to fighting. It's another way of contributing” [33]. 

TJiis Ijtst statement does not successfully conceal the f<ict that a reluctance 
to run the hazard of dying on the battlefield has got the best of Ingle for 
the present. His reluctance is clearly manifest in the energy of his efforts 
to find a suitable position in some non-combatant service, He has followed 
every lead and left no stone unturned. No doubt he is particularly fitted for 
a research job, but he is also a good physical specimen. His place in the 
war effort is undetermined at the moment; but if he does get drafted as a 
soldier we feel reasonably sure that he will adjust himself emotionally to 
the new situation and after several months of training will be able to func¬ 
tion on the same level of activity and enthusiasm as he has in the past when 
applying himself to other aims. We base our prediction on the fact that 
Ingle has a relatively strong constitution, an ego of more than average 
strength, an unshakable ideal and the capacity to throw himself into things 
witli zealous earnestness. Besides this, he is realistic, unusually intelligent, 
and gets on with all kir\ds of people. 

Deierminanfs, Ingle stands out among all college men of our acquaint¬ 
ance in his understanding of social and political issues, in the certainty and 
correctness of his analysis of present world conditions and in the clarity of 
his perception of what is at stake in this war against Fascism. Ideologically 
he is completely equipped to participate in the conflict. He knows and cares 
about what we are fighting for. He has made the most of his educational 
opportunities. 

The chief determinants of this component of high national morale, in 
Ingle's case, are these: (a) superior parents both politically sophisticated, 
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who prepared him to welcome social responsibility as the duty and privilege 
of every American citizen;’ {b) intellectual curiosity, combined with a hi^^h 
order of intelligence, leading him to devour and digest with profit a wide 
range of books on social philosophy; (c) the influence of a master at his 
preparatory school who introduced him to Marx and stimulated him to 
think on a global scale with sociological concepts. 

As a rule communistic indoctrination in the Twenties and Thirties served 
to set American adolescents against all wars between nations, the adoption 
and maintenance of this attitude being encouraged and reinforced by the 
arguments'of pacifism. Consequently, the finding that Ingle's social educa¬ 
tion lias acted as a positive rather than a negative determinant of high morale 
is an agreeable surprise, Dunn was inhibited, paralyzed and soured by paci¬ 
fist and communist influences, but not so Ingle. How can we account for 
the marked difference between these two results of similar ideological pres¬ 
sures? Well, in the first place, Ingle’s identification with Communism was 
more complete than Dunnes, whereas his acceptance of Pacifism was quali¬ 
fied at best- Ingle was not reared in boyhood to inhibit all aggressiveness, 
Dunn was. Furthermore, Ingle could not disapprove of war on principle 
since he sympathized so fully with class wars, wars of liberation, revolu¬ 
tionary wars. Dunnes father had been broken by the economic , depression 
of the early Thirties and had become a, disillusioned pessimist. Ingle’s father, 
on the other hand, keeping his balance through this period, had worked 
hopefully for social reconstruction. He remained a rock of strength for his 
son, a magnet pulling him back steadily to the central American tradition. 
As soon as Russia swung over to the side of the United Nations it was easy 
for Ingle to come out solidly in favor of American participation since there 
was ground now for seeing the world conflict as a peoples’ struggle rather 
than as an imperialist war. And finall}^ more fundamental than all these 
ideological differences is the opposition in temperament and character between 
Dunn and Ingle. The former is emotionally embarrassed by an unconscious 
conflict that binds aggressiveness and affection in one repressed integrate, 
the result being that his hostile thinking is directed against the leaders of his 
own side rather than against the common enemy, and it is liard for him to 
admire anyone, Ingle, on the other hand, gives free vent to his impulses, his 
loves and his hates, and he knows the real foe when he sees him. 

Tlius, next in importance on the positive side we would list Ingle’s high 
level of mental activity, his enthusiasm, responsiveness, and optifnism. 

Physical vitality we might mention third. For, although Ingle was a pre¬ 
cociously intelligent hoy, he was never a passive or retiring bookworm. He 
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describes hi[iiself as "an active and boisterous child’' [2] who enjoyed all 
forms’of outdoor life. 

At twelve I joined the Scouts nnd quickly attained the first class 
rank, and became patrol leader. We used to box, and I was an active 
participnnt. We won Id go swimmmg in the eaily spring to toughen ovua* 
selves, At school 1 boxed, played football and sprinted on the track 
team [!]■ 

Ingle rates himself 0 on Physical Timidity [9], and the adjectives which 
he associates with Boxing are, '"sadslying, invigorating, lusty" (14). He 
says that he has good physical enducance and ''can stand almost anything." 
His sentiment ad Athletics is highly positive. 

It is our impression, however, that the level of Ingle’s athletic participa¬ 
tion in adolescence wa? hardly average, that there wRs less than the mswuX 
amount of competition, at the schools whidi he attended, and that now, 
in his desire to be taken for an all-round in an, he is apt to exaggerate his 
physical ability and hardiness. He is not an athlete according to college stan¬ 
dards, in any event; and judged by several of our tests he is not outstanding 
when it comes to taking punishment. 

Somewhat upsetting to the impression that Ingle gives of a self-reliant 
young mati; full of enterprise and fortitude, is the finding of an appreciable 
gmoimt of Bdsic Anxiety which seems to be connected with a residual castra¬ 
tion complex, the outcome of a submerged revolt against his father, Since 
-the latter was a good Republican until very recently, it is not unlikely that 
the son’s fervent radicalism is the sublimated expression of an early opposi¬ 
tion to parental authority. Being h 5 ^peractive, Ingle was hard to manage 
as a. boy and during one period his parents, on the advice of a physician, 
had to resort to spanking^, It was about this time that he suffered from 
a phobia which we have reason to believe was associated with an uncon¬ 
scious fear of mutilation. Anyhow, some irrational anxiety still remains 
and it might well be this that has interfered ivith his resolution to join the 
Army and practice what he preaches. The hypothesis is substantiated by 
several of Ingle’s war stories given in response to the TAT. Not a few of 
his heroes were predestined, so it seems, to die a violent death. This bias 
of his dramatic imaginatioa is in line with the impression received by an 
examiner who reported that Ingle "showed apprehension that he might be 
wounded in the war." Tims Basic Anxiety should probably be listed here 
ns a negative detcimiiiant, 
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Subject A^o. 1: york 

York says of himself, “I don’t like conservative people. I rebel against 
the stupid bonds of convention. Ma 3 ^be I am more liberal than I am radical. 
In my approach to actions I am apt to try a new thing’* [18]. This impa¬ 
tience with traditionalism is reflected in the positive sentiments which he 
holds ad Indlvidnalhmj Risk and Adventure, tJon-Conformityj Idealismj 
Communism vs, Fascism [13]. He wants “the kind of democracy that will 
try new things” [18], and it is clear that his idea of Americanism reflects 
his own wishes. Pie thinks of it as "good, wise, free, venturesome, unre- 
sponsible” [H]r 

Even from such a small sample of his sentiments we may deduce that 
York is by nature inherently opposed to Fascism. He says that his strongest 
aversion is "for anything regimented like fascism and the Nazi version” 
[14]. But this generalization he finds hard to reconcile with his sentiments 
in favor of Communism, so he has perforce to qualify it. "Communism is 
regimented, too, but there is a point to it” [14], Behind all his thinking 
about the war lies this fundamental dilemma. He is unable to reconcile his 
idealism with the practical methods necessary to bring it about. "This is 
a major question,** he says, "not only about the war but in general, i.e., 
what you think vs. what you think you should do*’ [15]. 

In the Aphorisms Test [13] York comes out against War. He thinks of 
it as being "needless, necessary now, destructive, killing, wild” [14], and 
he says that his greatest ambition is "to make the world a better place to 
live in, to eliminate war” [14]. He docs not even believe that war ever set¬ 
tles anything. Arguing under great pressure he says: 

No 1, A pliysicnl liglit cannot finisti anything. It is easily seen from 
many wars that things are not settled by physical means. War h un¬ 
pleasant, it is harmful. It is harmful to people. It destroys, their habits, 
upsets their emotions, their thinking, their business. It destroys busi¬ 
ness relations. It ia unnatural [37]. 

But he is willing to concede that this war is beneficial in that "it is making 
people think” [18], and because of this he has hopes of an enduring peace 
after the war. 

Yes 4. In this war more people understand. Civilians are affected. 

More people are killed. More people are waiting for the final outcome. 

More people are hearing about it through the radio and other communica¬ 
tions. More people are disillusioned by the last war and want it com¬ 
pleted this time. The countries are thinking about it. The people in the 
U, S. are thinking abput it. This is such a terrible war that more people 
are disgusted with war [37]. 
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This perhivps represents moi’e of a wish than a belief because he admits 
on another occasion that, 

War is hard to understand. I haven't made up my mind whether it 
is inevitable or not, There aren't enough people strong enough to con¬ 
trol themselves on a voluntary basis. But vve could have peace by a 
strong hand on the part of some nations [18]. 

Again he is forced to the conclusion that only' by coercion, by strong 
hand," can people be persuaded to the ideal of giving up wai'. 

York has very negative sentiments in regard to Coinpiilsojy Military Train¬ 
ing [13] which derive from his hatred of regimentation, but in spite of this 
he has been a member of the R.O.T.C, ever since coming to college. This 
can be accounted for by other forces as strong as his dislike of military 
training. First, he is si man of action with sentiments that are strongly posi¬ 
tive ad Iritensiiyj Risk a?ul Adventiij-ej OpthnwHt Fad vs^ Theory^ and sen- 
tivnents that are somewhat favorable to Aggresdon and negative ad Rtpose, 
Second, he is a thorough-going American; he is highest in our ranld order on 
A me? lean ism j and one of only two subjects who concur with the statement, 
My country^ rlglif or toroug [13], Here he stands out as being the most 
positive, and tlik is the key to his good national morale. He knows his duty 
wlien he sees it and can will the obligatory unimpeded by abstract senti¬ 
ments, sentiments that apply to most situations but not to the one that now 
confronts his country. He is against Mmr except when it is absolutely un¬ 
avoidable. Today it is unavoidable, therefore he is in favor of this war. 

His completion of the discussion on war in the Argument Completion 
Test [15] seems to be the expression of an internal dialogue between the 
man of action and the man of thought, both of whom are represented in 
York himself. Pie begins by saying, "This w'^ar is some question I" 

A''1 Hoiv is it possible that a person with your intelligence can let 
your natural instinct of aggression overcome your higher sensibilities 
when you renlize that there can’t be any outcome to the war? You should 
be sorry that you are drafted because of the weak draft system. 

y is the whotesome type. No matter what his religion or his scruples, 
he Is drafted by his country and realizes that he mvist get in and clean 
this thing up. He may or may not feel happy about the draft, Vnit all 
the more credit to him. 

X will get drafted, and he might as well make the best of it just 
like y. I suppose in the army everyone gets the same feeling. 

Therefore even though Y feels that war doesn’t settle everything, 
neverthele.ss we are in it, and therefore he should follow the government 
and make the best of it. 
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The tone of this is that of a wan irho has made his decision, in spite of 
the apparent discrepancy between his ideal and the kind of action that is 
called for at the moment. 

York, "wlio avers that he would rather discuss politics and world affairs 
than anything else, shoM^s in his reactions to cartoons about the war, that 
he is thoughtful and serious and understands the implications and the dan¬ 
gers of Nazlstn. 

These are treating serious subjects in too light a way. 

This represents the hunrioroiis approach by showing the stupidity of 
what is happening, but the subject is too tragic for that. 

We have too many cartoons that are discouraging. We need some that 
aiT morale lifting. 

This isn't right. The point is than it isn't just the German youth that 
Hitler is trying to take the blood out of, it's all the countries that he has 
overrun, 

The idea of this is all right, but *'Ilope of Freedom” is pretty wishy- 
washy, and ^Threat of Slavery” both are very simple. I’he freedom 
stands for everything—fiecdom of thought, freedom of time. Slavery 
shouldn't bring to mind Colored people on a plantation in the South; 
it's slavery of ambition, and initiative, and everything. 

In one of the stories which he gave for the TAT [21] he describes a 
battlefield: 

A mixture of wrecked man-made things, and wrecked God-made 
things. Horribleness. The uselessness of it all. It makes you ask why? 

These things just don't dissolve together, tanks and trees. Man-made 
things and God-made things don't mix. 

That the world situation has deeply concerned York may he inferred 
from Ills response to the blank card in the TAT, For this he told the story 
of a follower of Gandhi in India who is trying to stir the people to revolt 
against the British. “He doesn’t seem to realize that he won’t be very free 
after the Japs win anyway/^ he comments. He then goes on to describe a 
map of the world on which he sees the Germans and Japs trying to cut 
England's life line. 

You can also see lots of little people in our country. They are hustling 
about, but this time they have decided that there Is no point in their 
obstructionist work for higher wages and shorter hours. They have all 
pretty well got together no\v and they have found out the straits that 
they’re in, but it’s too late. No doubt they will be kowtowing to some little 
guy that would be a German or a Jap. 
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It is hard to account for this cynical ciidingi wiiy he allows himself to play 
with the idea that it is too late to win. He believes that ^'th'e smartest thing 
would have been to have gotten in early and cleaned tills thing up fasti” 
and nowhere else is there an indication that he is pessimistic as to the final 
outcome of the war. Perhaps he is saying, you complacent Americans 
don't bestir yourselves, this is what will happen.” 

Deter?ninmts, Highest among,the positive determinants we would list 
York^s temperament, his high level of activity. Pie is a quick, energetic, 
responsive aud at times impulsive man of action, m extravert who can throw 
off the burden of weighty intellections that worry and embarrass men of 
a different stamp. He has seen clearly the main facts: the United States 
has been attacked, war has been declared, there has been a call to arms, and 
he as a healthy six-footer must play his part There is only one thing to do; 
to get in and help win. the victory as soon as possible. York's instincts are 
healthy, 

On the side of conscience there is another positive determinant: York is 
sensitive to moral values, and, therefoie, sees very clearly and is not ashamed 
to declare that the Nazis are outlaws whose military might and ideology 
must be laid low. He knows evil when he sees it, probably because of a 
religious training. 

Next, we would draw attention to York's indomitable Americanism, his 
stolid democratic convictions, his enlightened vision of future possibilities, 
He is as mucli interested in winning the peace as in winning the war; indeed 
in his mind, the two constitute a single aim, In achieving this orientation, 
York tells us, his father, a parcel deliveryman, has been a helpful and in- 
spiring influence, "He is very liberal in his views on politics and very flexible. 
He is in favor of democracy, and of changes when they seem beneficial. He 
thinks the present war is too bad, but that it had to come because of our 
lack of insight" [18], He is "an idealist who reads everything." An E who 
met the father reported that he discussed world affairs and the war with 
acuity and intelligence. 

York tells us nothing of his mother's views, but speaks of her as being 
'Very aggressive and very much of a realist" [4]. His mother is by all 
odds the dominant parent, the driving force of the family, but York prefers 
his father. 

It must have been his father who instilled into him a critical and realistic 
attitude toward history and contemporary social events, for, unlike most 
of the others, York does not seem to have experienced great disillusionment 
when the war broke out, Stimulated by his father he has thought a good deal 
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about the issues of the war and to good purpose. He understands what is at 
stake, and is the only one of our subjects, with the exception of Ingle, who 
shows any real concern for matters over and above his immediate personal 
dilemma. Like his father, he wants a democracy ^Svliich will try new things” 
and he is alert to the need for social change, and still lie says, “My country 
right or wrong/' This awareness has probably served to quicken his feelings 
of revolt against the Nazi threat of “the slavery of ambition, and initiative, 
and everything/' In this he is very much like Ingle, But he is unlike Ingle in 
that for him thought follows ac.tion. He believes that “You can't make 
up your mind on the basis of ideology. You choose what you want to do, 
and rationalize it afterwards—at least that’s what I do” [15], 

On the physical side, York’s stature and robust health operate as positive 
determinants, but there is a vein of elementary physical timidity in his nature 
whicli must be counted as a negative factor. He finds it hard to release 
aggression and go all out. His sentiments on fighting are positive, but he 
confesses that “the children in our family are chicken-hearted. I don't under¬ 
stand it. We don’t like to fight. I have always had-a fear of combat as has 
my younger brother" [5]. But though he did not like to fight as a boy, York 
was no coward. “I can fight well, but usually I am reluctant to start" [20]. 

I WQS never afraid of much. I enjoyed forcing myself to do some¬ 
thing dangerous. It was an adventure to see if you were brave 
enough [2]. 

This suggests a strong counteractive tendency which is borne out by the 
fact that the thing which he was most afraid of as a child was the water. 
He overcame his dread, however, and is now an excellent swimmer. Swim' 
ming, indeed, is the one sport in which he has achieved some reputation. He 
never cared much for competitive games, preferring sports “in wliich I was 
thrown on my own resources" [2]. He has confidence in his physical prowess, 
putting this in second place in ranking his own abilities [9]. 

In his last year in High School he had a German teacher whom he ad¬ 
mired and he decided to become a teaclier of German himself, Pie is now 
majoring in this subject, and hopes to be able to put his learning to use after 
the war, 

If there is not sufficient prospect for a German teacher after the vvar 
I shall attempt to use my training in the great task of reconstruction 
which Europe especially will need, and which I think will be led by 
Americans. I would like to do something great, to contribute some help 
to the world, to do something big, whether political or something else I 
donT know [18], 
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Ji^drk joined the naval R.O.T-C, and at the time he was seen at the 
Clinic he was in the throes of tiying to reconcile this affirmative action with 
his previous sentiments against war. Ingle, on the other hand, had settled 
his ideology but w«as still reluctant to enlist as a combatant. In a special 
test for leadership ability given at the Clinic, York showed an unusual ability 
to keep his head and effectively direct others by quick, vigorous, and deci^ 
sivc commands. 


D, Summary and Conclusions 

We imagine that most readers of these case records will agree that vic¬ 
torious armies and navies are not welded out of such stuff as these men are 
made of. Each is an individual of worth, but an individual who is reluctant, 
if not unfit, to partake of the collective valor of his age. If, as Gerald W. 
Johnson (Saturday Review of Literature^ 1943, Nov. 20) predicts, the 
present era will be known as the century of mass heroism, it is not likely 
that this body of college men will be remembered among those who have 
contributed to its unique glory. 

If it is a man's wish to live nt a time when the human spirit has 
soared to diz^y heights, should he not be content to live in the days of 
Madrid, London, Stalingrad, and Chungking? I believe that posterity 
will think so. . . . 

We (Americans) should be the people who best understand the pe¬ 
culiar greatness of the twentieth century, the century that has democra¬ 
tized heroismi and thus we should be the people who grasp most hrmly 
the value of our times. . - . 

Not without some strain of heroism in themselves will the American 
people ever be capable of appreciating to the full the heroism of the 
British, the Russians, the Chinese; and without chat appreciation we shall 
never even guess what is the glory of our own times, . . . 

If Americans should go through this war blind to the glory of the 
common people who withstood the bliizkrieffj and who held Stalingrad, 
and who contested every mile of Chinese soil,' they would never have the 
faintest conception of the value of wheat this generation is winning, and 
therefore they would have no effective will to protect it whenever and 
wherever ifc is attacked. . . . 

"Some men have deserved a better century"—perhaps; but certain it 
is that some men have not been worthy of the century in which they 
were bon\. Only strong men are worthy of a terrible century; only 
great men are worthy of a great one. The twentieth century is both 
terrible and great—terrible in its blood and agony, but great in the 
magnillceftce with which plain men, humble men, anonymous men have 
risen to grapple and master terrors before which heroes might stand 
appalled. Is he who would ask a better century worthy of this one? 
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None of our subjects accepted the war with either stoical equanimity or 
enthusiasm: all were disquieted, if not perplexed and confused; four’were 
panicky. Not one of them was prepared, physically, emotionally, or intellect 
tually, for the ordeal they were called upon to face. All had been reared 
to a profound horror of war, None regarded military service as an unques^ 
tionable obligation. It was a matter for debate. All had an aversion to the 
occupations of a soldier; none had a high estimation of military men; none 
were interested in strategics and tactics; none had been brought up to view 
with patriotic pride the valor of those who fought at Bennington^ New 
Orleans, Gettysburg, or Belleau Wood. What Major John H. Burns said 
in The American Professional Soldier apropos of the average intcllectuars 
attitude towards the soldier is true for our group of subjects taken as a whole. 

Tlie intelligentsia—the jugglers of modern ideologies—looked down 
their noses at the Army . , , in most of their minds there was clear 
animosity—an animosity baaed not on reason but on emotions aroused 
by the symbol of the one thing that human thought appears unable to 
solve. That one thing is war. . . . Strange, wasn't it, how . . . prac¬ 
tically all the vocal parts of our population—had one powerful emotion 
in common? They disliked the professional soldier. 

Many of our subjects -were accustomed to judge political and social events 
against a meticulous moral standard, but they were so preoccupied with the 
near-at-hand defects in our own culture that they had no free energy to 
direct against distant European ills; or they had become so immunized by 
continuous smafl doses of Ainerican evii, had 6een so often outraged and 
disillusioned by the greed, corruption, h 5 TOcrisy, and cheap optimism of their 
■ fellow Americans that they were incapable of responding with healthy in¬ 
dignation to Evil, with a capital Some of them had worked themselves 
into a position where they could scarcely tell the difference between the 
half-truth that is democracy and the lie that is fascism. 

Four of the subjects (36 per cent) were not inducted for service at all: 
one had a serious physical disability, one entered theological school, and two 
took up the study of medicine. Of the latter, one picked medical school as 
a refuge from* the draft, whereas the other, Nack, went there in pursuance 
of a long premeditated plan. If he had enlisted, he, we feel sure, would 
have made an able soldier. Five of the subjects (45 per cent) applied and 
were accepted for non-combatant duties in‘the army or the navj', Only two 
(18 per cent) as things stand today, expect to be engaged in active combat 
(Yawl, York). 

With the purpose of revealing some of the psychological determinants 
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of military morale—the positive deterviinanis which raise the level and the 
negative determinants which depress it—^let us start by reviewing some of 
the clinical findings, listing the forces, as far as we could determine them, 
which operated to produce the individual differences found among our sub¬ 
jects. 

1. hmnediate negative deferininants of jnorale. In addition to the 
above-mentioned negative factors—complacency (the feeling that there was 
no real danger of a national defeat); absence of righteous indignation at 
the doctrines? and practices of fascism (the idea that German imperialism 
was no worse than British imperialism) ; aversion to war; lack of respect 
for military profession; absence of ambition; no urge to self-sacrifice—in 
addition to thesej which were common to all but a few, the following are 
worth noting: physical timidity or apprehension was admitted by six (55 per 
cent) of the subjects (York 1, Lake 4, Shea 8, Grove 9, Finch 10, Couch 
II) Applicable to the last four men is Major Burnses explanation of 
some of the intellectual’s animosity towards the professional soldier. 

All of these people shuddered over the horrors of war, nnd rightly 
so. For who does not? But often the basis for their shuddering was 
the sclf-conscioua feeling that they themselves were not capable of stand¬ 
ing up in battle—unless it be waged with words- Consequently many of 
them Dcquired a sense of inferiority which grew distoftedly and caused 
them to vent their spleen on the only symbol of war that confronted 
them—the professional soldier. 

The belief that this was not our war or that nothing could be gained which 
would justify the losses and the sufferings was expressed by seven (64 per 
cent) of the subjects (Yawl 3, Dunn 5, Hawk 6, Mack 7, Shea 8, Grove 9, 
Finch 10). Two (Nack 7, Finch 10) asserted that the war was morally 
wrong. 

No covert admiration for Fascism was revealed, but> on the other hand, 
there was little, if any, freely expressed admiration for Democracy. If these 
men loved their native land, enjoyed the American way of living, or were 
proud of the memorable achievements of their forebears, they took pains 
to cover up their feelings. Sincere allegiance to the United States and its 
customs was implicit in much that York, Ingle, Lake, and Nack had to 
say, but, like the others, they adhered to the present fashion of confessing 
no loyalty to the nation or to any of its Institutions. Most of the subjects 
were preparing for a career and by these the war was apperccived as a 


■^The number after each name signifies the position of the subject in the rank 
order on sentiments ad own participation In the war, 
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grievous and unwarranted interiupfcion of their expectations. This was par¬ 
ticularly true in two (18 per cent) of our cases (Hawk 6, Shea 8)- Lack 
of social responsibility was conspicuous in six (55 per cent) of the subjects 
(Yawl 3, Naclc 7, Shea 8, Grove 9, Finch 10, Couch 11), 

Disillusionment, pessimism or cynicism, in one form or another, was 
noted in all but two (Ingle 2, Lake 4). Nack thought that the war was 
just another example of man's betrayal of man; Dunn blamed the ruling 
classes for the whole affair; Hawk laid it to greed and profit-seeking; Yawl 
asserted that it was merely another cyclic emergence of the aggressive in¬ 
stinct. Only the baser motives of humanity were mentioned- The majority 
agreed that there was very little possibility of the war’s resulting in any 
betterment of man’s lot on earth. 

2. hninediate positive determhiaiits of mor^rle. j\4ost of the subjects 
eventually arrived at a realistic appraisal of the situation: it is a great mis¬ 
fortune, but now there is no Wi'iy of voiding it; the best decision is to 
pitch In and get it over with as soon ag possible, The operation of the needs 
for Affiliation, Conformance, and Blamavoidance could be inferred in the 
majority; the need for physical adventure in one, Three (27 per cent) 
of the subjects (York 1, Ingle 2, Hawk 5) were fairly clear as to the 
ideological issues of the conflict and were vocal in their opposition to fascismp 
Five (45 per cent) had a highly developed sense of social responsibility in 
general (York 1, Ingle 2, Lake 4, Dunn 5, Hawk 6). 

3, Correlations, Persomlogkal. (a) Subjects with low morale. The 
three lowest subjects in the rank order (Grove, Fincli, Couch) were among 
the four higliesi subjects on the following variables of personality as rated 
independently by the Clinic staff: Basic Anxiety, need for Harmavoldance 
(physical fears); and Intraception (subjectivity, personalis tic orientation). 
They were among the four lozvest subjects in Energy, Endurance, Conativc 
Conjunctivity (organization of purposive behavior)) Ego Structure (stability 
of character, strength of will), Extraception (objectivity, impersonalistic 
orientation), need for Excitance (physical adventurousness). 

Subjects wth low morale were also liigli in: Dejection and Pessimism, 
Guilt Feelings, need for Infavoidance (fear of humiliation and failure), 
and need for Seclusion (enjoyment of solitariness). Feminine component, 
Homosexual tendency, the defense median ism of Avoidance, Conflict between 
Passivity and Counteraction, and the infantile complexes of Oral Reception 
and Urethral Ejection were likewise conspicuous. 

These same subjects Averc at the bottom of the rank order in: need for 
Affiliation (diffuse sociability) and Superego Integration (the will in steady 
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accord witli conscience); also in their sentiments ad Objectivity mi Facts 
and ad Applied Science; and finally in Athletic Ability and Organizing 
Ability, 

(d) Subjects with high morale. The three top men in our rank order 
(York, Ingle, Yawl) were among the first four on the following pcrsoriolog- 
ical variables: Energy, Impulsivity, need for Change (novelty), need for 
Excitance (adventure), need for Recognition (prestige), need for Affiliation 
(sociability), need-for Sex (difinse interest in women), and need for Play- 
mirth pleasure-seeking). The}' were also high in Conductance (the transla¬ 
tion of ideas into action) and Exocathection (high valuation of concrete 
environmental objects). Among the infantile complexes they were highest 
in Oral Aggression. They were' also high in Substitute (Compensatory) 
Striving and in Social Ability. 

On the other hand, these high morale subjects were marked low on; 
Stviction (inhihitioti, cautious governance of functions), Protcctivity (defen¬ 
sive reticence), Guilt Feelings, need for Infavoidance (fear of belittlement 
and failure), need for Seclusion (desire for solitude). They were lowest in 
the defense mechanism of Avoidance, and in the infantile complex of Anal 
Retention. 

Here the results are very clear: the compound of positive variables stands 
out in sharp contrast to the compound of negative variables. On one side 
one finds the energetic, impulsive and variable extravert, seeking novelty, 
sociability, pleasure, sex experience,'and easy prestige. He has few internal 
restraints, few fears and inhibitions; his ideas are quickly translated into 
action; he is unencumbered by guilt feelings and inferiority feelings; he is 
adventurous and does not avoid new situations. He is ryot conspicuously 
aggressive, but there is some residual oral aggression in the inner layers of 
his personal!ty, no anal retention. On the other side is the type that is 
characterized by lack of enduring energy, weak ego structure, little capacity 
for impersonal orientation, a variety of avoidances; guilt feelings, inferiority 
feelings, physical fears, diffuse anxiety, and spells of dejection. In such a 
person femininity, homosexuality, and the complex of oral reception arc not 
uncommon, and in consequence one finds evidences of conflict between these 
and the tendency to counteract them by voluntary efforts. Signs of the in¬ 
fantile complex of urethral ejection are still discernible. This type of man 
enjoys solitude, is not conspicuously social. He is low in organizing ability 
and in athletic ability, and is apt to be uninterested in mechanical appliances 
and the cold facts oJ physical science. He is sensitive and subjective, but 
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not necessarily an introvert. Introverts arc mostly in tlie middle of the rank 
order (Dunn 5, Nack 7, Shea 8). 

Each of these types is self-consistcnt and contrasts radically 'vvitli the other. 
Since the opposition involves siicii primal characteristics as energ}^, impul- 
sivity, striction, cxtraception-intraception, and athletic ability, we can be 
reasonabl)'^ certain that we are dealing here with a fundamental constitu¬ 
tional and temperamental factor which deserves to be included among the 
chief determinants of good military morale. In simplest terms, the extra- 
ceptive social extrovert with a high degree of mesomorphy (Sheldon and 
Stevens, 22), is likely to be found in large numbers in any high morale 
group, 

4. CorrelailonSj Past Hhior^K (//) Subjects with low morale. Our three 
lowest subjects were marked among the top four on tlic following past his¬ 
tory variables; Dependency (upon the parents), Inferiority Feelings (during 
adolescence), Neurotic Symptoms. Less conspicuous but also high were; 
Childhood Illnesses, Capricious Discipline, Ovcrprotection, Negative Cathexis 
of Mother. 

Tliese subjects were among the four lozvest on: Leadership (during adoles¬ 
cence), Athletic Achievement (during adolescence), Social Adjustment 
(during adolescence), and press of Deference (parental praise). 

{b) Subjects with high 7 norale. Our high morale subjects stood among 
the lowest on the following past liistory variables: Neurotic Symptoms, 
Parental Strict Standards, Capricious Discipline, Ovcrprotection, Inferiority 
Feelings (during adolescence) and Sex Disgust (on first encountering the 
“facts of life’^). 

These findings are consistent with the personological data, They suggest 
that the lowest morale results from a combination of constitutional factors 
and certain disabling conditions of childhood (Illness, ovcrprotection, capri¬ 
cious discipline). But they do not answer the question of whether the 
constitutional factors constitute a predisposition to illness and neurotic symp¬ 
toms, to becoming the kind of child who will provoke ovcrprotection and 
capricious duscipline. 

Organized in a convenient form for those whose role it is to exclude 
potential misfits from tJie army or to select the best material for officers' 
candidate school, our findings are as follows: 

Personological Determinants of Morale 
rt. High ill good moraie^ (onv hi bad morate 

1. Energy, Endurance. 

2. n Excitance (ndventurousness). 
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3* n Affiliation (overt ntanifestations of friendliness and good ■wiU). 

4* Social Ability sind good Social Adjustment at school and college. 

ir. High in bad uioralej lovj in good morale 

1. Inferiority Feelings, fear of failure; avoidance- of difficulties as a 
defense mechanism. 

2. Gnilt Feelings, overstrict conscience. 

3. 71 Seclusion (seeker of solitude), 

4. 'Parental Ovcrprotection^ 

5. Parental Capricious Discipline. 

C. Neurotic Symptoms in childhood or adolescence. 

c. High iti good morale ' 

1. Impulsivky, 7/ Change: the individual acts promptly, without heavy 
reflection; he enjoys variety^ new situations, 

2. n Playmirth (love oi fun). 

3. n Sex (likes women), 

4. 71 Recognition (tries to impress people), 

5. Exocathection j(likes people and things as much ps If not more than 
ideas, words, symbols). 

6. Substitute Striving: if the individunl fails at one thing he will turn 
to something else, 

7. Infantile complex of Oral Aggression. 

d. High m bad morale 

1. Basie Anxiety, 7i Harm avoid a nee (physical timidity, worry, feel¬ 
ings of insecurity)-. 

2. Intraception (subjectivity, pcrsonalistic outlook). 

3. Periods of Dejection and Pessimism, 

4. Feminine Component^ signs of Homosexuality. 

5. Conflict between Passivity and Counteraction. 

6. Infantile complexes of Oral Succorance (oral receptivity, weaning 
trauma, etc.) and Urethral Ejection (bed-wetting, urinary exhi¬ 
bitionism, etc.) 

7. Dependency upon parents In childhood. 

a. Negative cachexia of mother (overt or covert hostility), 

E. In good moraU 

1. Strictioa (predominance of inhibitory tendenciea, cautious govetci- 
nnee of speech and action). 

2. Protectivity (diffidence, ' reticence; reluctance to speak of private 
afifnlrs). 

3. Infantile complex of Anal Retention (constipation, excessive clean¬ 
liness, parsimony, extreme negativism, overscrupulousness). 

4. 'Parental Strict Standards, 

5. Sex Disgust (when first heaclng about sexual intercourse between 
parents, etc.) 
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/. Lo'iy in had morale 

1. Ego Structure (stability and strength of character). 

2. Extraception (objectivity, impersonalistic attitude). 

3. Conativ'e Conjunctivity (planning and organization of everyday be¬ 
havior, harmony of aims). 

4. Superego Integration (absence of conflict between the 'tvill and a 
conscience of sufficient rigor), 

5. Aversion to objective facts as such, and to the technics of science. 

(j. Leadership (in adolescence). 

7. Athletic Achievement (in adolescence), Athletic Ability, 

8, Parental Praise and Encouragement (in youth), 

5. Recent cultural pat ferns and social attitudes detrimental to viiliiary 
morale. The generally accepted opinion is that at the time of Pearl Harbor 
the^ morale of our nation was below what moiafc should be to wage war 
successfully against powerful enemies. It was below that of the British, the 
Russians, the Chinese, the Germans, and the Japanese. Furthermore, the , 
Student Opinion Surveys of America revealed that college men instead of 
being ahead of the rest of the country ^Verc several steps behind in their 
response*’ (Belden and Belden, 6) to the greatest crisis hi history. In an 
attempt to explain this fact enough has already been written to fill several 
volumes and the little that we have to say had better be icserved for the 
final section. Suffice it to list here a few of the social influences which 
seem to have been most potent in lowering the level of morale. 

1. Pacifsm. The doctrine of pacifism affected all classes and ages of 
society, directly or indirectly, during the Twenties and Thirties. Being - 
one of tlie few isms that won wide assent, it should probably be set down as 
the chief specific factor conducive to low military morale. Six (55 per cent) 
of our subjects York 1, Dunn 5, Hawk 6, Nack 7, Grove 9, Finch 10) were 
thoroughly indoctrinated, and although the others did not mention it speci¬ 
fically we suspect that they too were influenced to an appreciable extent. We 
have seen how conscientiously three overanxious mothers trained their sons 
(Dunn 5, Grove 9, Finch 10) to avoid dangers and never fight back; an 
explicit substantiation of the statement attributed to Brigadier Chisholm, 
head of the Canadian Army's medical service. According to Time I\lagatine 
(November 1, 1943), he called soldiers* mental breakdowns “a disability of 
the English-speaking peoples. ... A whole generation has been taught not 
to fight. From earliest childhood a boy is trained not to run risks so as not 
to break his mother*s heart. . . . The result is that In the Army there is an 
emotional attitude toward getting hurt.” Pacifism was supported by religious 
teachings in two of our subjects (Nack 7, Finch 10), but for others it was 
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a secular doctrine preached by parents, teachers, and the cinema. A slight 
negative ^correlation was iound between sentiments ad war and sentiments 
ad religion Tho%14). 

2. Bebiinkiug- As Michael Roberts (20) has said, '‘often this pacifism 
was founded, not on the doctrine that other peoples’ lives were sacred, but 
on the belief that nothing worth fighting for." When aslccd wHethei 
anything is worth a million lives, our top man, York, responded with ? 
decided "No.” This was the view of his generation. The wave of debunk¬ 
ing, in rolling tacross the country, had levelled all values, leaving nothing to 
worship or admire, no ideals to cleave to, no loyalties to bind the spirit. 
Parents and teachers with the best intentions had practised their belief that 
youth should be given every side of every question and allowed to come 
to their own conclusions/^The prevailing notion was that the adult should 
withhold his own opinion, if perchance he had one, lest the weight of his 
authority deflect the natural spontaneous judgment of the growing mind. 
As a result of this policy many young people gained the impression that 
to be analytically neutral on all issues is the mark of intellectual superiority. 
Thus no structure was created that could stand up against the fashionable 
activity of depreciatirig historic personages and institutions. The forces that 
prompted the debunking will be reviewed later, 

3. liidivtdualisiic Self-£xp?-essioN, Overfirotection, There lias been an 
extension in the last two decades of the notion that the child is a luve of 
creative potentialities which the parent rind teacher must be careful not to 

, abuse, discourage, or in any way distort or check. Their chief function is 
to open up avenues for self-expression and self-enhancement. In the Amer¬ 
ican family, as Bateson (5) has pointed out, the child is the exhibitionist, 
the parents the spectators. There is nothing greater than the young individ¬ 
ual, his free spirit and his ambitions; he has many rights, but few obliga¬ 
tions, no real responsibilities. The adult should first arouse the child's in¬ 
terest in whatever it seems best for him to do, so that his activity will always 
be carried forward on a wave of enthusiasm. He should never be made to 
do anything that is too hard or tedious; he should .be shielded from the 
impact of sorrowful events; his life should be full of gaiety and joy, In re¬ 
cent years sensitive children have been better protected from humiliations, 
rough sports have been less encouraged, many schools have abolished com¬ 
pulsory athletics.' 

4, Entertainment. During the last few years there has been a marked 
increase of easy and alluring opportunities for entertainment, especially pas¬ 
sive entertainment (movies, radios), a great deal of which is emotionally 
enervating, reeking with,cheap and drippy sentiments. 
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Such were some of the influences operating to produce softness, self-indul¬ 
gence, cgocentricity, cynicism, and perpetual entertainment-seeking. 

This was all very ominous, of course, to the army man who saw the 
war coming and knew that to him would fall the responsibility of making 
fighters out of these undermined young characters. To quote Major Burns 
once more: 

He (the professional soldier) yearned for the type of man that went 
into the Wilderness and into the Argonne. But he had long since begun 
to fear that he would not get them. For to the modern educator espe¬ 
cially—a sluggish thinker for the moat part—-the acquisition of ideas 
was paramount, the acquisition of ideala secondary, and the physical 
defense of either abhorrent. Thus the products of our educational tim¬ 
berline might perhaps be only inferior soldier material, and by the same 
token, inferior human beings, 

We shfill not stop to quarrel with the Major over his last statement, but, 
instead, bring this discussion of the determinants of morale to a close by 
raising one more question; Was the morale of our subjects representative 
of the morale of American youth in 1942? We can not answer definitely 
as there are no statistics bearing on this point, but it Is our impression, derived 
from a broad acquaintance with the student body at Harvard, that these men 
were clearly below their college level, Furthermore, with much less assur¬ 
ance, we would hazard the guess that Harvard undergi'aduf(tes were below 
the level of their contemporaries througliout the country, including among 
the latter those who did not go to college. If we had to score our men on 
a six-point scale (0 to 5), defined so as to correspond to the normal dis¬ 
tribution of military morale in American youth, we would say; 0 for Couch, 
Finch, and Grove; 1 for Shea and Nack; 2 for Hawk, Dunn, and Lake; 
3 for Yawl, Ingle, and York. There would be no'4’s and no 5*8. Or, accord¬ 
ing to a rougher scheme of scoring: 45 per cent of our subjects would be 
marked Low below the 27th percentile) ; 55 per cent would be marked Mid¬ 
dle; and none would be marked High (above the 73rd percentile). 

As an explanation of the apparent fact that our group was below the 
Harvard standard it should be pointed out tiiat two of the three lowest 
subjects initially presented chemsclves at tlie Clinic because of neurotic 
symptoms and later agreed to serve as subjects. Thus we began with the 
scales tipped on the side of low morale. But how account for the absence 
of men in the High category? Here we can only refer to chance and to 
the considerations which guided the selection of our subjects; a doctor whose 
function it is to make routine examinations of a large number of students 
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gave us the names of some 'Snteresting normal personalities*’ whom he 
thought would be motivated to cooperate in our experiments either by the 
pay or by intellectual interest. The operation of these criteria would tend 
to eliminate* athletes and upper (social) class ^‘clubmen/’ because these, as 
a rule, have bland, uncomplicated personalities without lights and shades 
and are peculiarly unconcerned with psychological processes. Furthermore, 
60 cents an hour is no inducement to a clubman. Anyhow, as it turned out, 
there were no clubmen among our subjects, although it can be said that 
Yawl (3) was on the fringe of membership; and there were no major sport 
athletes, Only two of our subjects had engaged successfully in minor sports 
(York I, Dunn 5), Since our observations indicate that the military morale 
of athletes and clubmen, taken as a whole, has been above the college average, 
the exclusion of these classes probably deprived us of one or two men who 
would have fallen in the High category, Finalh^, there Is the fact that before 
our examinations started the average level of morale at college had fallen, 
due to the enlistment and departure of a good many men with the strongest 
positive sentiments ad own participation. All of our subjects, with the 
exception of Yawl, stayed to graduate. 

If it is true that the level of morale among Harvard undergraduates has 
been lower than that of their contemporaries throughout the country, we 
would be inclined to attribute this, not to the large proportion of students 
coming from the effete’’ Northeast, as some —in this study, for example, 
our three top men arc from the Northeast, and of the three lowest, one is 
from the Souths one from the Pacific Coast, and one from the Middle-east— 
but to the large proportion of students drawn from the upper one-seventh 
of the high schools of the country. Since these are distinguished for their 
scholarship, leather than for tlieir mechanical or athletic abilities, Harvard 
(and other colleges with equivalent standards, which do not cater to athletes) 
is likely to get a tclatively large proportion of young intellectuals and a 
relatively small proportion of men with soldierly physiques and characters. 
Most of the latter, we should judge, go to the great State universities or to 
no universities, In conformity with this conclusion is the high incidence 
of phj^sical inferiority during adolescence, fear of rough sports, experiences 
of being bullied, and so forth, in the life histories of Harvard students ex¬ 
amined over the last 15 years. To generalize, it might be said that colleges 
with high intellectual standards select and train men who arc capable of 
fighting with words rather than men who are capable of fighting with 
bayonets. Sometimes the two capacities are found in one individual, but 
such a man, surely, is exceptional. Therefore, we would say, that the most 
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that can reasonably be expected of many young intellectuals at college, is that 
they be spiritually ^Worthy/* as Gerald W. Johnson has said, *^to march in 
company with the winners of the Battle of Britain and the winners of the 
Battle of Stalingrad and the unconquerable men of the East,” that they 
“feel like fighting” even though their innate and acquired talents fit them 
for other roles than that of firing a machine gun or piloting a plane. 

These considerations apply to our group of subjects taken as a unit. Since 
their love of scholarship was decidedly above the average, about 70 per cent 
of them being honor men, they may be roughly classified as “intellectuals,” 
better fitted for peace than for war. As wc have judged them at least t^vo, 
Ingle and York, are worthy of a century of mass heroism. 
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V. SENTIMENTS TOWARDS RELIGION 
A. Introduction 

In this chapter are assembled all of the data, a meagre harvest, bearing 
on the sentiments of our 11 subjects ad religion and religious activity. 

In the minds of most people religion is founded on a belief in super¬ 
natural beings or powers. According to Wcstermarck {Chnsiiamty and 
Morals) it is “a regardful attitude towards a supernatural being, on whom 
man feds himself dependent and to whom he makes an appeal in his wor¬ 
ship, This may be accepted .is the prime characteristic of the Christian 
religion, and, since all of our subjects are nominal Christians, no other 
religion has to be considered. The specific criteria used in rating sentiments 
ad supernatural religion were as follows: {a) Sentiments in favor of the 
belief in God: an assured belief, the will to believe, desire to experience 
God, preoccupation with the problem of His existence, or dissatisfaction 
.with one’s inability to believe. Also, sentiments in favor of prayer, {b) 
Sentiments in favor of the moral authority of the Bible—the Ten Com¬ 
mandments or the New Testament, the Beatitudes, the Parables. Also 
sentiments pro religious instruction at home or at school, (c) Sentiments 
in favor of the Church as a beneficent social institution for self and* for 
others. Membership and regular attendance at church services, (d) Sen¬ 
timents in favor of churchmen (ministers, priests); interest in theology 
as a profession. 

Out researches showed that more than half of oux subjects were avowed 
agnostics, or so completely indifferent to orthodox religion that they could 
scarcely be assigned a score on any of the criteria. This finding prompted 
us to attempt a broader conception of religion, to characterize the field of 
facts which are pertinent to religion, the means and ends of religious ac¬ 
tivity, the essential attributes of religious individuals. 

Religion is the only great field of human activity which is defined in 
terms of a particular belief—the belief in a supernatural being. If a man 
does not believe in God he is not religious, according to the accepted view- 
It is as if politics were defined as a regardful attitude towards Monarchy, 
or art as obediened to the rules of Classicism, or science as belief in the 
Ptolemaic system. Perhaps the concept of God should be taken, not as 
the only answer, but as one of several possible answers to the momentous 
questions which concern the religionist, and that instead of distinguishing 
the latter as one who subscribes to a particular hypothesis—the existence 
of a supernatural world wholly different from the one in which we live— 
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we should distinguish him according to liis preoccupations, activities, and aims. 

Guided by the reflections of MacMurray {The Structure of Religions Ex¬ 
perience)^ though differing from him in certain minor respects, we submit the 
proposition that the aim of religion is human perfection (goodness, righteous¬ 
ness, saintliness) in relations with others. This includes striving for self-per¬ 
fection, striving for perfect interpersonal relations, striving for a perfect group 
(communit}^ societ)^ nation), striving for perfect inter-group relations 
(including in ter national), striving for a perfect world {‘‘the Kingdom of 
God on earth*'). MacMurray, who insists on the necessity of referring 
religion to the realities of actual life, affirms that “the field of religion is 
the field of personal relations, and the datum from which religious reflection 
starts’is the reciprocity or mutuality of these. Its problem is the problem 
of communion or coimnunity (p. 23). . . , The task of religion is the 
realization of fellowship. The religious activity of the self is its effort 
to enter into communion with the Other" (p, 26). 

Clearly this is not the place to attempt to defend so radical a proposal, 
The most that we can do is to set down the interrelated criteria selected 
for estimating the strength of sentiments ad natural relir/ion. (No one is 
under any obligation to accept this term.) These criteria were used only 
occasionally, when it was necessary to differentiate individuals wlio were 
lacking in positive sentiments ad supernatural religion. 

{a) Sentiments pro self-regeneration and growth of character: efforts 
to evolve inwardly; constant re-creations of an idealego and repeated 
efforts to exemplify it in bchaviot (*‘Whnt should emerge from religion 
is indiyidtinl worth of character"—^Whitehead), 

(^) Sentiments pro ideal interpersonal relations: efforts devoted to 
the perfection of fiiendships and erotic relations ("Love Is a true natural 
religion*'—Santayana). 

(|£r) Sentiments pro creation and evolution of an ideal group, ideal 
order of saclety, ideal iateraatiQiial relations based on the prin¬ 
ciple of mutuality, (''Another world to live in—whether we expect 
ever to pass wholly into it or no—is what we . mean by having a re¬ 
ligion,**—Santayana. "All the great movements of our time have com¬ 
manded the power to invoke in their service a quality of effort in 
which the essence is the religious spirit"—^Laski). 

{ii) Sentiments pro means (modes of behavior] which are consonant 
with the attainment of these ideal ends; efforts to discover a way of 
life which is in harmony with the spirit of a better future, not to act 
on the principle that the end jiisti/ie.s the means. ("The life of religion 
. . , consists of the belief that there is an unseen order, and that our 
supreme good lies 5n harmoniously adjusting ourselves thereto"—James, 
"Religion is world loyalty”—^Whitehead). 
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{e) Capacity for cledicatian, loyalty, steadfastness. To what extent 
docs the S live in view of the ideal? Hsis he set up tlie ideal as a 
supreme value to which all else has been subordinated? In his conduct 
is he selflessly devoted to this end? Or, is he perhaps searching for 
an ideal? “'Religion at its best is the deepest response of the self to 
the highest vve knoAv*'—^Knox. “There is that in humnn nature that 
demands unquestioned allegiance to some final end”—Randall), 

(/) Sentiments in favor of a long-time perspective: capacity to 
dedicate the self to a distal goal not realizable in q life-time, to work 
in the faith that later ggi^erationa will benefit by one's eiforts, The 
individual’s contribution to the ideal cause is his immortality: he lives 
in his children, in the work he has accomplished, in the spritiiality 
he has transmitted to others, and in the enduring institution he has 
served, 

(^) Sentiments pro the potential worth of human beings; to act on 
the belief that people are capable of more virtue than they have yet 
shown; to reverence germs of growth in self and in others; to he guided 
by premonitions of promise rather than waiting for patenf dcinon- 
strations of worth. 

(/r) Sentiments pro moral standards and pro an evaluating attitude: 
moral sensibility; ability to recognize means and ends that are utterly 
hostile to the ideals to which the self is dedicated ; conception of evil as 
motives and nets which destroy the possibility of mutual trust and 
harmonious relations; efforts to oppose, eliminate, or embrace and trans¬ 
form evil. The facilitating» beneficial and creative forces may be 
called God (Good)—God is love—; the hindering, hurtful and destruc¬ 
tive forces may be celled Devil (Evil)—Devil is Hnte, 

(i) Sentiments pro extrapersonal orientation: viewing every problem 
of relationship first from the point of view of the other and then from 
the point of view of an imaginary Ideal Judge. The Ideal Judge niny 
be one’s most respected exemplar, one’s conscience, an imaginary perfect 
being (God), or the company of one’s ancestors or descendants, or 
future generntions. The aim is always the good of the whole (tlic 
vitality of a relationship, the welfare of society). This is the opposite 
of egocentrism, 

(;) Sentiments pro self-judgment: adoption of an evaluating attitude 
towards oneself; measuring oneself against the ideal standard; sense 
of own fallibility qnd imperfection; tendency to be more severe with 
oneself than with others, to take the blame if necessary. Honesty 
and sincerity in appraising self. 

(j(r) Sentiments pro valued subjective states: higher estimation of 
spiritual health than of worldly success; emphasis upon satisfying or 
fruitful inner states—zest, enthusiasm, heightened sensitivity, creativc- 
ness, ecstasy, serenity, self-respect, contented conscience, indifierence to 
pain, all-embracing love; judgments of human worth (aeU and others) 
according to quality of feelings, elevation of sentiments, generosity and 
selflessness of motives, according to being and becoming, rather than 
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according to ability or poiyer, wenlth, social status, noCoiiety, tangible 
nchievenienta. Self-tiansforniation is largely a matter of changing nu- 
clear sentiments and altitudes. (''Heligion is the art and theory of the 
mtcrnnl life, of man'^—^Whitehead), 

Here also uiie should take account of scntiinciUs con matcrirtlisUc 
values. IJlow miioli docs the S value worldly success? Does he thrive 
without it? To what extent can he nialiuain liis spiritual hnlnnce in 
the face of financial deprivations, physicnl afllictiona and social frus- 
tratioiia? And more irnportaiiti is lie spoiled by success and popularity? 
("One foe of the spirit is worldliness"—Santayana). 

(/) Sentiments pro introversion, endopgychic activity, reflection and 
pro solitude, A great deal of religious activity miiiirea solitude: wait¬ 
ing on the spirit, attention to inner states of feeling, creative activity, 
contemplation and re-cxamination of ideals, endeavor to apprehend 
3 omc general principles, rntional ordering of one's ideas, aeJf-jndgments, 
planning and resolving actions. Also, there is preoccupation with 
dreams and reveries, with Ivrational processes at the margin of con- 
sciousnesa, mysterious forces on which a man's destiny so often depends. 
(“Religion ... is a careful and scrupulous obseivation of the numinoju^n, 
a dynamic existence or effect, not caused by an arbitrary act of will” 
—^Juug. “Religion is what the individual docs with his own solitari¬ 
ness, . . , If you are never solitary, you are never relieioiis”—White- 
head) . 

{m) Sentiments pro submission to a beneficent possession: allowing 
an irrational but seemingly creative and transforming force to have Us 
way -with us* yielding one's will to an overwhelming idea or feeliug, 
or voluntarily acting as an instnimcnt of a myslicnl compulsion; loss 
of personal will through identifleation with an ideal passion; experienc¬ 
ing spiritual conversion, (“Religion is a relationship to the highest 
and strongest value, be it poaitive or negative. The rclntionship is 
voluntary as well ns involuntary, that is, you can Accept, consciously, 
the value by which you arc possessed iiiiconsciously. That p.sycho- 
logical fact which is the greatest power in your system is the God, 
since it is always the overwhelming psychic factor which is called 
God”—Jung. “There are reaourcea in us that naturalism with its 
literal and legal virtues never recks of, possibilities that take our breath 
away, of another kind of hoppiness sind power, based on giving up 
cnir own will and letting something higher work for us”—James.) 

(h) Sentimetits pro symbolic representations: the is capable of 
sippeiceiving a character oi* a human situation as a dramatic inter¬ 
action of forces, to interpret events in a figurative sense, to under¬ 
stand and enjoy, or to invent, parables and myths, to view hia own 
life and that of others as an allegory. 

Here one might also include sentiments pro rituals and symbolic 
rites. In each case it is a matter of the abstract portrayal of emo¬ 
tional events in vivid concrete forms. This is the most profoundly 
affecting type of communication. {“Religion is the symbolic, poetical 
representation of the conditions and aims of life”—Santayana). 
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(o) Sentiments pro insocintion. (Insociation is incorporation in a 
group with a sense of identification and belongingness and the acceptance 
of a common aim.) This involves the capacity and willingness to 
partake in the creation and evolution of a harmonious association of 
seriously intent persons and to work for the good of the whole. ("No¬ 
body is anything except as he joins himself to something, Yon cannot 
be a whole unless you join a wholc^ This, I believe, is religion"— 
Bosanquet.) 

The subjects are numbered according to their position in the rank order 
of sentiments and religion, but they are presented in reverse sequence, the 
least positive subject coming first, 

B. The Subjects 
I. Subject A^o, 11: Yawl 

In his responses to the Aphorisms Test [13] Yawl is definitely set 
against Churclunan, and even more strongly against Fahhj Religious Belief. 
He is one of three subjects who believes that, A religious creed represents 
a delusioit and keeps us infantile and therefore ethically inferior. 

Yawl believes that, He who has fully accepted atheism is free [13]. 
For him Atheism and the scientific attitude go together. In the Sentiments 
Questionnaire [14] he rejects all the given adjectives for the word Atheism 
with the exception of ^'scientific**; and the adjectives which he himself 
associates with Atheism arc; '^scientific, logical, easy, clear, not ugly.^* 
Yawl has evidently been puzizlcd by the irrationality of religion, the nature 
of God, and feels that Atheism is logical and clear and not confusing. 
He vsays, "We have a rather hazy God, jealous yet Christian, gentle yet 
merciless, giving man a certain amount of free will yet ruling with an 
iron hand, I've enough of it. Just say man is a mass of conditioned 
reflexes** [20]. 

There is a certain petulance in his summary dismissal of the whole problem. 
In the present stage of his development he is exasperated by the irrationality 
of religion and feels that it can be well annihilated by science. Any state¬ 
ment about the nature of man, however partial its truth, is satisfactory to 
Yawl provided it sounds “scientific.’' Now Yawl is not a scientist and 
indeed cares nothing about it, being by temperament antipathetic to im¬ 
personal methodology. What he is striving for is psychological realism, and 
this he cannot find in religion. 

YawBs ideolog}^ centers about what he Ciills a "'skeptical rationalism. 
He that he cannot believe in religion "because it has not rationally 
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come about” [37]. He is highly positive on all the aphorisms in favor of 
skepticism^ being one of three subjects Avho do not believe that, Skepticism is 
the great inhibit or of creative ability ^ and believing more strongly than any 
other S that, Faith jnay have its victories, but skepticism remains the only 
permanent basis of tolerance. 

Yawl thinks that his skepticism developed ^^partly from reading and some 
from experience/' 

You find people positive on both sides of arguments, you can find 
great books and thinkers on both sides of religion, for Instance. You 
know they are both brilliant, and therefore I nin skeptical [18]. 

He goes on to say, '‘I came to the final reali^^^ation that I couldn’t convert other 
people to my point of view. I developed the feeling that opinions depended 
upon people” [18], This led him to set a high value on tolerance, and 
he lists *‘intolerance and lack of human understanding” as among his strong¬ 
est aversions [14]. 

Yawl says of himSelf that he is a materialist. ^‘I have observed that you 
can substantiate the materialist point of view with facts. Idealism craves 
some power beyond itself. Faith and reason can’t con diet. Rdason says, 
^Herc is how I can prove it factually/ Faith either believes or doesn’t” [15]. 
Though Yawl himself has an imaginative mind, is interested in psychology 
,and hopes to become a writer, he shows himself here to be a true child of 
his time in trying to prove iiiiy hypothesis by the collection of facts. He 
believes with more certainty than any other S that, Religious faith is merely 
the entrusting of one's life to an nnknoivn and ever unknowable product of 
the imagination. 

If Yawl really feels that Faith and Reason can’t conflict, and if he sets 
tolerance and human understanding among his highest values, what is the 
basis for his irritable repudiation of religion other than the fact that it is 
irrational? A partial answer lies in his hatred of insincerity. He describes 
his greatest aversion as being "insincerity of human beings and human 
relationships, and hypocrisy" [H]- His hatred of hypocrisy appears to 
be connected with his rejection of his family and theiv social milieu. He 
says that he is "fed up with the insincerity of the friends of the family” [18]. 
He associates the word hypocrisy with religion [14]. When asked to make 
up a sentence containing the word Visit he says, ”Oh Lord, visit our habi¬ 
tation \ve beseech thee, and you can damn well bet that we'd crucify you 
again" [20]. In the same test the sentence which he gives for the word 
Doubt is, "My name is not Thomas, but I doubt a damn sight more than 
he did.” 
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Yawl says that he “began to dabble in objective studies of various re¬ 
ligions. I realized that they were trying to keep man in line. A lot 
of them had a lot of good. I realized that the}^ were all very similar” [18]. 
When Yawl tells us that he realized that religions were “trying to keep 
man in line" we come to the real crux of his opposition. He has a strong 
need for Autonomy and all his sentiments are in ftivor of non-conformity. 
He is at present in full rebellion against what he considers the stuffiness of 
the New England tradition in which he has been brought up. Sex prudery 
is his particular antipathy, but anything that Yawl feels might be used to 
keep him “in line” makes him buck like a high-spirited colt at the touch of 
a saddle. 

Yawl has no use for religion as a means, of aiding man to combat the 
evils of his own nature. He gives the strongest negative mark to the aphor¬ 
ism, Only through religiom jaith can a t\se above hii prbmtive hi- 

cUnations. This is a doubly negative statement for Yawl, who not only 
does not believe in religion, but who also docs not believe that a man should 
try to rise above his primitive inclinations. He says that the three most 
worthy ambitions are to “help mankind, self-expression, and to live a good 
free uninhibited life,” and he no doubt associates “rising above primitive 
inclinations” with the sex taboos of the New England tradition which he 
holds in such abhorrence. He will admit no such thing as categorical sin, 
believing that “there is ^no sin except that which is contrary to your own 
nature. . . . There is only sin for those who make sin” [20]. His criterion 
of morality is “Svhether the action makes J'ou feel good afterwards or not,” 
Here Yawl, as is characteristic of him, takes the position of the supreme 
individualist. Man is a law unto himself. 

Altliough Yawl does not believe in religion, it makes some appeal to Ids 
aesthetic sense. The adjectives that he gives in response to the word 
Religion are, “believing, non-reasoning, faithful, worshipping, unquestion¬ 
ing, beautiful, sensuous” [14], And as though comparing Atheism with this, 
he is careful to say that Atheism is “not ugly.” The aesthetic element in 
religion is its chief virtue, as Yawl sees it. He says, “Religion has been 
proved to be advantageous to man with his fear of insecurity, his fear of 
outside elements, and also bis fear of authority. It Is a beautiful concept. 
It^s a good idea, but personally I can't believe in it” [37]. 

Human nature is Yawl's first and last point of reference; and hence, he 
sees religion as the expression, sometimes pitiful, sometimes beautiful, of 
man's weaknesses and needs. In general he thinks of it more as an inhibit¬ 
ing force than as a creative force, and he has adopted the prevalent attitude 
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of scientific analysis to anniiiilate wliat lie now feels to be the irrational bases 
of religion. His avowee! philosophy of life is to be free from inhibitions 
and restrictions which prevent him from achieving his highest values, “self- 
expression, and the living of the good, free, uninhibited lifc.“ By not 
admitting the existence of sin in his own nature, there need be no guilt, and 
rational man can become one with natural man. 

It can safely be predicted that no church of the traditional sort will ever 
count Yawl among its members. He is immune to supcrnaturnlism. Fur¬ 
thermore, it is not likely that he will ever dedicate himself to a collective 
ideology or become insociated In a group devoted to social betterment. He 
is an irreclaimable individualist, and if he ever arrives at an ideology it will 
be one that defines for him a.perfect dyadic, relationship, natural and per¬ 
sonal. Up to now the nearest he has come to a religion is the eager though 
tentative acceptance of D. H. Lawrence's poetical Cult of Eros. It was 
the conception of an utterly fulfilling worshipful relationship with a woman 
that encouraged and guided Yawl's first experiment in love. But the affair 
ejicied abruptly after a short stressful season and was followed by a period 
of promiscuous and irresponsible adventures. It bred more cynicism than 
it did renewed idealism. 

Yawl is highly positive ad Subjective Values and Subiriission to the Ivi'a- 
iioual^ sentiments which are Only too well objectified in his beliavior. 
Thus, as a potentially religious personality he might be likened to Luther, 
the romantic protestant who yields to his instincts and recognises no spiritual 
authority on earth. Yawl must also be counted among the children of 
Rousseau^ He is a hive of spontaneities, impulses, emotions and insights, 
all of which are directed away from religion rather than towards It. He 
possesses very few of the qualities requited of the true religionist. He has 
little capacity for dedication, steadfastness, lo 3 ^alty, insociation, or self-control. 
He has no reverence whatever, and would rather be clever than sincere, His 
moral sensibilities are undeveloped, and in his apperceptions of the world, 
the valuatlng process is conspicuously absent. He is, notwithstanding, 
intelligently eager to improve himself, if the process docs not cost too much, 
and he looks forward to a rewarding relationship with a woman enlightened 
by all tlic wisdom that psychological realism has to offer. This he may 
eventually realize to a happy degree, 

Beienmnaiits. Yawl believes that his sentiments in regard to religion 
arc derived from the following experiences of his childhood. 

I was made to go to Sunday School, yet the fact that my parents 
never went to church must have weakened the case considerably. 
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Because my family never went to church I siiLJposc I began to wonder^ 

I had seen my grandmother become an ardent Christian Scientist when 
I was nine. The next winter I spent the winter with her in Florida 
and was made to go to the Christian Science Church. She had tried 
two or tliree other religions, and I was convinced that she had no real 
faith. That must be another source of my belief that a person builds up 
religion for personal reasons 

My father allows religion as sacred ground, but does not talk about 
it and belongs to no church. He holds with the Protestant ethic with 
the theology gone. '‘You must follow the rules/* is his idea [14]. 

My interest in religion began at school between the age of eleven 
and thirteen, There was an Anglican headmaster who was a great man* 

I became a confirmed Anglican. After I left school the influence of 
this dwindled, and I began to question religion. I first became articu¬ 
late at twelve ycar.s. I argued with a master about religion. Wc used 
to go fishing and talked about it for hours. He was part of the lost 
generation who had lost his direction in the last war [18]. 

It is no accident tliat for a time Yawl took Byron as his hero for Yawl 
himself has many of the psychological •characteristics of the Romantic, 'who, 
preoccupied with his individual sensibility and individual will, is conscious 
of aspects of his experience which find no expression in the conventional 
life of his time. He feels that the fixed order of society excludes too much, 
that its restraints prevent him from attaining experiences which might lead 
to a greater passion and intensity, and in defiance pits against convention hts 
own turbulent and rebellious soul. His imperative is to affirm the superior 
truth of his own vision, the vision for Yawl being some sort of uninhibited 
life with sexual freedom as a prominent feature. Yawl has been able 
to find nothing in religion which illumines for him the nature of mani and 
he feels that in science, rather than religion, will he find the basis for the 
psychological realism of which he is in search. And further, it is among 
the very people who profess religion that he finds the greatest offenders 
against psychological honesty. Though neither of his parents are reUgious> 
he manages to include them in this general indictment, his hated father 
having served as the original focus for all his rebelliousness. It was his 
father who embodied for him sterile convention, conformity, and above all 
hypocrisy. His detestation of this latter quality is so deep and so pervasive 
that we suspect its origin was some episode in childhood in which an adult 
grievously deceived him. It is unlikely that Yawl will ever find any good 
in the Church as an institution, though as his knowledge of man grows 
deeper he may come to understand that man has created religion out of his 
aspirations as well as out of his fears. 
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2- Subject No, 10: liawh 

Of all our subjects Hawk is tlie most negative in his sentiments ad 
Churchman and Religions Faith [13]. Not one of his responses are favor¬ 
able. Seven out of his eight marks are the most extreme of any of the 
subjectSj which indicates that here, as elsewhere, he has no doubts or uncer¬ 
tainties of feeling. But in his autobiograpliy [1] he writes, ^^Nominally 
I am a Lutheran, but actually my religious ideas have not crystallized and 
I am an Agnostic.“ But in spite of his ideas being still unformed, he is 
emphatic in his belief that, Such m flue nee as Cluisiianlty retains today is 
due to its financial power as much as to its spiritual appeal* He is equally 
emphatic in his denial that, In the present moral chaos, the only hope of 
recovering spiritual discipline is in a return to religion [13]. 

Hawk feels that religion tends to narrow the mind. It doesn*t make a 
broad-minded person^' [37]. He Is more certain than either of the two 
other subjects who gave an affirmative answer that, He who has fully 
accepted Atheism is free [13]. Hawk fears restraint and circumscription of 
any sort. He has positive sentiments ad Individualityj and his philosophy 
stresses self-development. He is apt to think of religion as something which 
will bind and narrow him. When asked to make up a sentence containing 
the word 5m he says, ^*The idea of retribution for sin is a powerful weapon 
in an established church^ [20], Here the implication is that the idea of 
sin is merely an j/istrument of control. 

On the other hand he believes that to accept Atheism is to be intellectually 
and morally free. But the adjectives which Hawk associates with Atheism 
are not all favorable, He thinks of it as being *^not respectable, intellectual, 
skeptic, cynlcar* [14]. He is aware’of a certain social stigma connected 
with it and so prefers to identify himself with the less crlticizable position 
of agnosticism. He concedes, furthermore, that skepticism has its disad¬ 
vantages, being the only S to give the most extreme positive mark to the 
aphorism, Skepticism is the great inhibitor of creative activity [13]. 

Hawk is also dissatisfied with religion because, he says, “To me it has no 
meaning, for the reason that it is based on faith. It doesnh liave any 
rational or tangible fact basis. It seems to develop all from mythologj'^ and 
dogma" [37]. The adjectives- which he associates with Religion are, 
“superstitious, valuable social restraint, ethical, mythological, mystical, 
prejudicial" [14], 

Hawks intellective processes are balanced, logical, and 'realistic; so he 
finds himself indifferent to religion because of its lack of rationality and 
tangible evidence. But at the same time one of his most cherished senti- 
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ments is that the instinctive and irrational aspects of life should play their 
part along with reason. On the Aphorisms Test [13] he is markedly posi¬ 
tive on Creator of Valuesj Philosopherj Iviiiffinaiion^ His own fantasies are 
unusual in character, being often archetypal in their syinboUsm, full of 
magical and mythic elements. He has a strong half-conscious inclination to 
3 aeld to his own irrational unconscious, but at the same time is fearful of 
doing so. For these reasons one might guess that the great symbolic 
drama of man’s soul, the Christian religion, would appeal to him. But as a 
child, when he was exposed to religion, he had visions of being observed 
by God, and fears of God's punishment when he did anything wrong [2] ; 
eoncuvrently he was overwhelmed with fearsome nightmares. "When this 
phase had passed he came to associate religion with superstition, mystcry> 
.'ind dread, and, through counteraction, developed an unusually strong reality 
sense with an aversion to ivveality of all sorts. In several instances in the 
Argument Completion Test [15] he contrasts "'prejudice based on fact'' 
with "foolish fear and superstition." 

But Hawk has come to realize that some sides of his nature are not 
developed and that, in consequence, he lias missed something along the 
way [18], His new idealego is a multi-sided man who has experienced 
everything and sees the world as a totality. Of all our subjects Hawk was 
the most resolutely negative ad Singleness of Ahn [13]. It is perhaps for 
this reason that he is unwilling to dismiss religion irrevocably, feeling that 
his "religious ideas have not yet completely crystallized" [1]. 

It is not likely that Hawk will ever be won over to a supernatural ideology, 
but he already possesses a collective ideology, a form of socialism to whicli he 
has been loyal for some time. His capacity for insociation is high and his 
ability to organize the activities of a group is outstanding. We can see 
him in the future directing a political movement with shrewd tactical sense. 
The predominating direction of his interests is cxocathectlye: financial, 
political, and social. But his sentiments ad Subjective Falnes [13] are move 
intensely positive than those of any other subject, and his preoccupation 
with self-becomingness is continuous and sincere. As a potential religionist, 
however, he is today too much the servant of an irreligious need for Dom^ 
inance, an egocentric ambitiousness that is propelled by a half-conscious 
fantasy of magical omnipotence. As a result his capacity for dedication and 
selflessness is deficient, He has no thought of finding his life by losing it. 
Personal power is what he wants, conscious governance of himself and others 
—-tills above all. 
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DeUrmiuaiiis. Hawk's father’s people are a mixture of German Protes¬ 
tants and German Jews, In his autobiography [1] he writes: 

Tlie one aspect of my life that I have ignored completely in writing 
this, and perhaps with good reason, is the religious one. Though my 
mother was of the Lutheran faith, and my father first of the Lutheran 
then of the Jewish, and then of no faith, my own faith has never been 
developed. I went to Sunday School for a short period, and gave up 
without much objection from my parents. As for moral ideas, most 
of them came from my family and school, and the boyish reading 
which I did. Right now a liberal form of Christianity such as Uni- 
tarfanism would have the greatest appeal to me. Ideas of right nnd 
w'rong were alvvays evident in our family teachings, but theology and 
religion were not taken seriously by either parent. Consequently the 
church background has had no effeci: upon me. 

Brought up by parents who had no religious faith and who had severed 
all relations with any Cluircli, Ha\vk regards himself as an outsider who 
can view the Church and religion with critical > detachment. What he sees 
he doesn't like, feeling that the Church holds its sway over people by finan¬ 
cial power and by the appeal to fear. Hawk has very positive sentiments 
ad fFill, Control [13], and he fears the Church as a coercive 

force which is likely to interfere with his moral autonomy. He also has 
liberal sentiments, being highly positive toward Labor and Communismt and 
it is possibly the influence of the communist ideology which has made him 
suspicious of the financial control which he believes the Church exerts. 

Hawk has always led an active life, and most of his interests are pre¬ 
dominantly extraceptive. He is full of practical common sense. On the 
other hand, he has rich powers of invention with archetypal and mythologi¬ 
cal trends of imagination which he cannot relate to lus ambitions and which 
he has not found reflected in any great allegory of life. The symbols, the 
drama, the poetry of the Christian religion, having once been associated 
with the affrighting dreams of infancy, were shunned thereafter with all 
other forms of i^realitJ^ But even to this day, potent fantasies course 
beneath the surface of his apparently strong realistic hold on life. On one 
occasion, indeed, such a fantasy broke through his socially integrated self 
in Undisguised form. For several weeks Hawk half-humorously insisted 
that the members of his college circle call him God, His early dread of the 
avenging Deity had evidently been conquered by tlie fantasy of himself as 
equivalent in power. 

Hawk is full of creativeness ready to be bent to a great enterprise—the 
development of self, of personal relationships, of social reforms. The process 
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should not be inhibited but furthered by conscious intention, because it it is 
denied and severely held in check, the tiinc will surely come when life will 
get flat and stale, and then the paranoid tendencies which are now dormant 
may break with vengeance into life. 

3, Subject No, 9: Grove 

Grove has no intense sentiments for or against anything. Behind his per¬ 
sonable exterior and friendly manner is an aversion to life born of an in¬ 
veterate inertia coupled with timidity and ineffectiveness. He is mildly 
interested in psychology and psychiatry; but his approach to liuman nature 
is wholly analytic and deflating, devoid of creative sublimations or ideals, 
moral or religious. He is, however, opposed to skepticism, being one out of 
two subjects to affirm that, Skepticism is slow suicide. In the Aphorisms 
Test [13] he is slightly negative ad both Chiirchmm and Faith, Beliej. 
When forced'to give an answer before an imaginary audience to the question, 
Do yon believe sincerely in religionf lie answers, 

Yes 3.- It’s a unifying force. It's something people can fall back 
on in time of need, in time of emergency. It explains a great many 
points that government can^t explain. Ifs sometlung to fall back on. It 
is all embracing. It is an international thing, an organ'r/ation above 
governments [37]. 

Althougli Grove Jias uo personal interest in religion, he can when pressed 
produce plenty of reasons for its being a good thing, and thus, apparently, 
talk himself into it; but he has no core of conviction one way or the other. 
His psychological studies have persuaded him that religion has its roots 
in man's nature, and therefore it may be a good thing as a support for 
human frailty. 

The adjectives which he associates with Relii^ion are, “ortliodox, self' 
made or formal, universal, hypocritical” [14]. The association 
made or formal" is significaiit, as will be seen later. For Atheism he thinks 
of the adjectives, "intelligent, confused, unorganixed" [14]. It is difficult 
to say why he thinks atheism is both intelligent and confused, unless it 
be that be himself, as we know, is both intelligent and confused. 

It is hard to predict Grove's future. As he stands now, in his tweed 
coat and flannel trousers, he does not seem to possess any of the capacities 
and traits required of a religionist. He is interested in no ideology what' 
soever, being skeptical of the power of thought to settle or even illumine 
anything. He is most negative in his sentiments ad Idealism, Philosophers, 
and Creators of Value. He is mildly in favor of socialistic reform, but 
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does not seek, or even seem to need, n rationalized frame of reference. 
That part of his mind which in others is tenanted by some sort of philosophy 
of life is now a vacuum. Rut wc cannot be certain that it will always remain 
so. One day a ready-made ideology may suddenly rush in and occupy the 
vacant flat. However, it is not likely that he will pay much attention to 
the new boarder, since his character, if we can judge it by its present struc¬ 
ture, does not fit him for dedication, insociation, or reverence, At present 
his valuations are wholly in terms of pertinence to his private pains and 
pleasures. He is an intraceptive psychological realist who has not yet 
learnt to release his damned-up reservoir of feelings by associating them with 
anything greater than himself, It is possible that service in the Army will 
do wonders for him. Undoubtedly there are potentialities in him that have 
been dozing quietly for years and may yet be quickened into life. 

Determinants. Grove's father's family were Congregatioiialists, but his 
father ‘^switched to Christian Science. He reads in this but lie doesn’t go 
to church'' [4]. His mother is a Methodist. He himself was brought up 
in the Episcopal Church. "But despite this affiliation," he says, “religion 
has played a small part in my life. Neither of my parents attended church, 
and there was no religious discussion at home. Although I attended Sunday 
School for three years and went to a church summer camp for four years, 
I seem to have absorbed nothing and have not gone to church for six 
years" [1]. 

It seems that religious teaching made little or no impression on him be¬ 
cause it wns not reflected in the interests of his parents, "I can never 
remember religion being talked about at home/' he says [1]. 

Grove, who dreaded and detested his father, never incorporated this fear¬ 
ful aspect of his parent into his Idea of God, For him God was wholly 
just and merciful, not one to be feared. 

I never felt tliat God was wqtching 'me to see whether I Wns gc^od 
Or not. I felt that God was benevolent, and I trusted him more than 
I trusted most people [2], 

In spite of the fact that Grove has a strong v Abasement, as Well as a 
strong n Succorance, this beneficent God of his was lacking in appeal. Not 
fearing Him, Grove could not worship Him. 

I sdn feel that the Episcopal Church Is rather barren from a child's 
point of view. There is nothing to fear or worship in the mystical 
and emotional way that a child seems to relish. Religion was unim¬ 
portant in my home, and I considered formal religion to be something 
which you could take or leave [2]. 
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To this indifference to formal religion Grove contrasts the primitive feel¬ 
ings of awe and deference which he experienced as a child when he, ond a 
group of other children created a religion of their own. 

Our crowd were always building things. We even made up n re¬ 
ligion. A group of about seven children, age 7-10, all quite imaginative 
were involved, It was a very well integrated group in that the chil¬ 
dren had played together and Vivcd in the same neighborhood for quite 
a few years. The sexes were about evenly divided. 

I can recall that this was something that wc tried to conceal from 
our parents, not because we were ashamed, but because we thought it 
was sqjmething of our own that they had no part in. 

We set up a ''temple*' in an old garage riext to a vacant lot. It's 
main ornament was a large id^l, a rather amateurish imitation of a 
Buddha drawn on the aide of the garage, This was surrounded by 
ferns, worn out curtains, painted candles and other bric-a-brac which 
we thought would add to the mysticism. We also threw shaving talc 
over everything to make it smell nice. 

There was a great deal of pomp and ceremony involved. Wc had 
a hierarchy of priests which changed from time to time, and as I 
remember it, there was a lot of chanting and boiving before the idol. 
Actually the old garage took on an air of sanctity as far as we were 
concerned. 

I can remember that at the time all this seemed much more real to 
me than my church, perhaps because church wns a duty and there 
never seemed anything concrete for me to grasp. 

Ail this lasted oyec a paviod of about seven montba. It broke up 
when we went away for the summer, and was not resumed the next 
winter [2], 

The Christian God to vrhom Grove was first introduced was uncxcitingly 
benign, but the more tangible and fearsome Being created by himself 
and friends aroused his worship in ''the mystical and emotional way.^' The 
legitimate God of the Episcopal Church satisfied the boy*s need to fall back 
upon a comforting support, whereas this other God was born out of the 
fascinated fear of the dark and dangerous poweT which he sensed in his 
father. Grove reacted to the coercions of his parent by passive resistance 
and inertia, a response which became an inveterate, habit. And so the 
mystical emotion which he felt in bowing down before the affrighting idol 
proved to be the last flare of genuine passion before the gates of the prison- 
house of passivity closed on him, the lock was turned and the key lost. 

In his autobiography Ingle states his faith. 

I stand with the great majority of biologists in accepting the evidence 
of my senses, and of believing in the objectLye reality of the univerae. 

I stand with the physical scientists who maintain that change and 
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transforniatiGn are basic attributes of the universe- The Marxists call 
this Dialectical Materialism, and other thinkers haven’t as good a 
word for it; the fact that this philosophy stems on the one hand from 
the idealists and proponents of change is hound up in the word 
“dialectic,” which means a law of change in the Marxian sense- The 
fact that Mnrx owed so much to the stream of materialistic philosophy 
is bound up in the ^^materinlism”—a belief in the objective reality of 
the universe. I do not believe in a personal God, and am skeptical 
of most people's God concepts. 

Dialectical Materialism ia a powerful tool for thought. Again and 
again in the history of biology—particularly in morphology and physi¬ 
ology—the minute the organism is considered from a dynamic point 
of view, the seeming vagaries and inconsistencies of anatomical fact 
clarify themselves. On the other hand, the minute a scientific hypothe¬ 
sis is subjected to rigorous proof and verified, you have a materialistic 
affirmation of a dialectic [1]. 

Ingle is perfectly confident thfit the objective reality of the universe is 
final. Unlike York, who seeks to be convinced of the existence of God 
so that he mny find a fixed absolute in a world of flux, Ingle, a twentieth 
ccJitury Heraclitus, makes growth and change themselves the center of his 
philosopliy. Pact, he feels, can only be clarified and made ineaningful by 
this dynamic point of view. Ingle believes this pliilosophj^ of dialectic 
materialism to be a powerful tool for thought. But we cannot escape the 
conclusion that this is not the only reason why it appeals to him. We 
know that his view of the world changed rapidly and easily as he grew. He 
tells us with what gargantuan appetite he devoured one philosophy after 
another in his 5 ^outh. The assimilation of new ideologies is the very breath 
of life for him, but now Iiaving found one in which change and transformation 
are of the very essence, perhaps there is enough movement within the sys¬ 
tem to appease his extravagant need for novelty and to liold him within its 
boundaries for a season. Such a philosophy conforms beautifully to Ingle’s 
own intellective processes. He eagerly seizes upon observed events and 
builds up a theory which will accommodate them, quickly passing on to a 
new theory whenever a new fact intrudes itself. This process, so painful 
to many others, is the very ground of this man’s health and zest. Thus, in 
dialectic materialism Ingle sees endless vistas stretching out ahead of him 
with no frontiers in sight. It is not surprising that although he once de- 
lighted in theology he soon found it not only too unreal but too static and 
too circumscribed for his tastes. 

In the Aphorisms Test [13] only one other subject is as extreme as 
Ingle in his belief that/ A religious creed represeuis a delusion and keeps 
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us VI fant fie and therefore ethically inferior. Except for this—although he 
is negative, to be sure, on Faith and Belief —he gives no extreme marks, 
which suggests that despite his own lack of conviction he is not intolerant 
of others’ beliefs. Tolerance is also reflected in the adjectives which he 
associates with the word Religion: ''abused, hypocritical, beautiful, indubit¬ 
able/' as well as in those which he gives for Atheismi "bigoted, skeptical, 
mechanistic" [14]. 

Not only is he tolerant of religious views generally, but he is able to 
identify himself with the attitudes of other men. This was especially 
brought out in the Argument Completion Test [15] where in the discussion 
on Hedonhni vs. Aceticism he puts these words into the mouth of the 
religious ascetic: 

When you dissociate yourself from idle pleasures you can look God 
right in the eye. I want no diversion from the divine mission nnd 
inspiration. The farther you are sunk in the carnal life the farther 
you are from the Godhead. The reason that I deny my.self ia for the 
sake of the special pleasure in being close to God whom I feel around 
me. By denial I express ambition for myself. The Christian religion 
is the religion of the individual. Salvation is the aim. 1 desire my 
own salvation and the salvation of other men through my example. 

Ingle tells us that although he does not believe in God, he admires certain 
other people's attitude in religious matters [31], and in the quotation given 
above lie shows that he is not without respect for the religious ascetic by 
being able to argue for him with a touch of eloquence. Armed and sup¬ 
ported by his own belief in materialistic philosophy, Ingle has no interest in 
debunking the religion of others. While he has little sensitivity for ordering 
personal relations, he enjoys and is invigorated b 5 ^ tlie manifold intellectual 
attitudes of everyone he meets, especially those attitudes wliich he accepts 
as a possible challenge to his own. He is eager to test all men’s beliefs 
against his, and this testing cannot be fully enjoj-^ed if he does not give oppos¬ 
ing points of view their full measure of value. 

Having taken his stand with the biologists and physical scientists in be¬ 
lieving in the "objective reality of the universe,” Ingle is quite Avilling to 
accept leligion as a psychological necessity for most people, 

Religion is very necessary. Religion is designed primarily to take 
care of crises in people’s lives, Without religion, it is necessary for 
religions substitutes to exist. If no other compensating mechanisms 
exist in our society, it would seem necessary for religion to exist [37]. 

As his sociological interests developed Ingle came to see that although a 
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religious creed represents a delusion it is nevertheless one of the most useful 
compensating mechanisms invented by the human race. He feels no su^ 
peiiority ia holding this attitude* believing that he himself also needs to 
derive benefit from this valuable social institution^ It is a good thing, 
he thinks, to take stock of himself every now and then by going to church 
and setting himself to a brief period of introspection. Furthermore, he 
derives aesthetic pleasure from the ritual and organ music. 

Soul senrclnng in a cluirch service lias always done me eoo^p and 
provocfitive and moral Ideas have frequently drifted into these ears 
from members of the preaching profession. To me a good sermon is 
ns worth while as the best kind of lecture on a secular subject [1]. 

I consider some religious services, particularly the Roman Mass, 

Quaker Meetings, and any services with good music as a profoundly 
moving and beneficial experience [I]. 

Ingle's Agnosticism is n settled matter. He has no doubts or conflicts, 
and feels no need whatever^ cither intellectual or emotional, for God* His 
fat til in change and transfanuatLon on the biological level is a sufficiently 
satisfying way of looking at the universe. He believes that the cure for 
suffering humanity lies, not in man's spiritual striving, in his urge to come 
nearer to the Godhead by transforming and perfecting his own nature, but 
by attaining a better body, better food, better teeth, better housing, and all 
this and more “by revolutionary progress toward better social conditions'* [1]. 

Ingle has some of the attributes of a religious personality. Already he 
is dedicated to collective ideology built on broad humanitarian lines; his 
capacity for insociation is above the average; his egocentric ambitions are 
subordinate to his desire for the realization of the Good Society. He is 
highest among our subjects in his positive sentiments ad Classless Society and 
Racial EqualUyj both of which are products of Christian teaching. Thus 
he falls in with those who hold that the proper aim of religion is the estab¬ 
lishment of God's kingdoEti on earth. 

On the other hand, Ingle's way of life does not make room for any of 
the inwardness characteristic of religious experience. He is a rampant extra- 
ceptor whose sentiments ad Subjective Values are more negative than all 
but one of our subjects. His interests are closely focussed on the material 
aspects of the universe, and he plans to bring about social betterment by 
working in the domain of applied biology, the implication being that man's 
welfare can be best served by improving his environment—^his body, the 
physical surroundings, and the social structure—rather than by furthering 
his inward development. His feeling function being undeveloped and his 
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respect for religious impemtives being nil, he has little basis for moral certi¬ 
tude. Consequently, his apperceptions of good and evil, his valuations of 
himself and others are insensitive and unreliable. His judgments of men 
are marked by a tolerance that borders on indifference. 

At best, Ingle could be calkd an applied social religionist whose strength 
lies largely in his ability to theorize, In contrast to this, he is almost wholly 
lacking in the inclinations and aptitudes which serve to nourish a personal 
religion. The God that must be felt, not proved ; the religion of solitariness 
and contemplation; the experiences that engender m 5 ^sticism—these do not 
lie in the life-path of the inquisitive, rapidly moving, rationalizing, extra- 
verted Ingle, 

Determinants, Ingle has always had a higli level of both physical and 
intellectual activity. He is at the top of the rank order on Extraception 
and on Energy (Intensity and Endurance), and surely he would be outstand¬ 
ing in these qualities among any gioup of young men of his age. Ingle 
admires both of his parents, and they have been able to give him so much 
judicious support that he feels confident of himself and of his own views, 
His parents were not religious and never tried even halfdieartedly to indoc¬ 
trinate him, although his grandmother made some futile efforts in this 
direction. 

My maternal grandmother is a practising Episcopalian, but both 
parents are backslid members of the same faitli. This doesn't mean that 
I have been discouraged from religious reading or experiences because 
of the irreligious habits of my parents [1], 

His parents were open-minded and encouraged the same attitude in their 
son, which probably was not difficult as at an early age his avid and voracious 
appetite seized upon theology as well as science for its food. His parents, 
both of whom are intelligent and cultivated people, were so impressed ty 
the precocious intellectual interests of their son, that they never tried to 
discourage him, but on the contrary provided him with all the content 
which he needed to occupy his very active mind. 

Before I was twelve I had rend the Bible, the Koran, the Book of 
Mormon, and Science and Health, as well as an ancient and enor¬ 
mous tome on the history of the Reformation [1]. 

It is doubtful whether his powers of digestion were equal to liis appetite at this 
age, but it proved to be a good mental exercise which left him with a taste for 
theology, though his predominant interest has always been in science. “I 
liked theology and still do, although I am still an agnostic and always 
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have been" [1], Because of the fact that Ingle was thus encouraged and 
his mind kept occupied In such a diversity of mental fare, and also because 
of the understanding received from his parents, Ingle never felt the need to 
search for God. From an early age he has been ,able to look at religion 
objectively* For him Christianity was never holy ground, never more tlian 
one of the nutnberiess curious phenomena of the universe, as much to be 
questioned and pried into as any other biological fact. 

Two main factors are involved in Ingle's objective attitude toward re^ 
ligion. (/t) He has traveled extensively with his parents who were always 
at pains to have him understand the lives and attitudes of other peoples and 
thereby he acquired early the habit of comparing diverse ideologies and be¬ 
liefs. (/;) Like Hawk, Ingle reacted to his early childhood fears by a flight 
into objectivity, which resulted in the negative cathection of irreality and 
superstition. In this he was encouraged by his parents. We know, for 
example, that his father helped him to overcome his sexual anxieties by 
giving him books on the physiology and anatomy of the reproductive system. 
This flight into science encouraged his mind to run way ahead of his feel¬ 
ings which resulted in a premature detachment of viewpoint. His feeling 
has become so subordinate to his intellect that he would not hesitate to push 
open the doors of the Sanctuary and dissect the Holy Ghost. 

Ingle is outstandingly articulate, positive, and optimistic, his trust being 
placed in the new science of man and society. With this instrument he 
purposes to participate in the construction of a new world that will permit 
men to live a happier, a freer and a more rational life. He has the will and 
capacity to make a memorable contribution. 

5. Subject No. 1: Couch 

Couch subscribes to no religious creed. "But,*' he says, "I want to stress 
exactly what I mean—that I do believe sincerely in religion as a necessary 
social institution. I myself have no religious faith, although at the same 
time I am open to the possibility of religious faith in the future—more 
experience and deeper knowledge. I think it is a good thing socially and 
therefore in that sense I do believe in it" [37]. 

Couch's sentiments are all in favor of religion as a beneficial social force. 
He believes that, In the present moral chaosj (he only hope of recovering 
spU'itual discipline is in a return to religion; and that, // the influence of the 
American churches were to be eliminated our democracy zuotild become too 
corrupt to endure. He does not believe that, A religious creed represents 
a delusion and keeps usjufantile and therefore ethically inferior [13]. In 
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the given adjectives to the word Religion he crosses out "destructive/^ and 
the words which he himself associates with religion arc, ^‘^*good, useful, 
worthy, misled, misguided, necessary” [14]. 

recognise, of course,’* he writes, '*the necessity of form and a consistent 
moral code for the well-being of society at large, and the great pragmatic 
worth of the same for the individual life” [1]. 

Adopting an attitude worthy of a sophisticated Catholic, Couch values 
religion for its iitilit 3 '^ in the governance of society. Having majored in 
Sociology because, as he says, "I thought it would be good mental discipline,” 
he has assimilated among others the standpoint of Pareto, who possessed a 
type of mind that \vov\ld naturally,attract an intellectual like Couch. But 
wliat especially appeals to him about religion are the forms, passionate yet 
dignified, which it has created to shape men’&« lives. 

Although Couch tells us that he has no religious faith, he does not 
proclaim his denial of God. The adjectives he associates with the word 
JtlidsTn are, "mistaken, typical, extreme, significant, adolescent” [14], and 
he gives the strongest negative mark to the aphorism^ He ivho has ac¬ 
cepted atheism is ffee. 

Morally I am more remote from my parents than they realize, yet • 
essentially only in the one respect, the recognition of religious authority, 

I am no longer a Christian, but 1 nm or am about to be a man of good 
will. If I forsook their faith irrevocably it was without undue cynicism, 
bitterness, or a lapse into the equal and opposite error of atheism, or 
that of abandon, I regret in fact, that certain Christian truths are not 
true, and still consider the Christian system of ethics to be probably 
the finest In the history of the world, humanistically speaking [1]. 

Couch insists on a nicety of discrimination when he asserts that he has not 
fallen into the "equal and opposite error of atheism," Having read that 
atheism is a symptom of adolescence, this position becomes repellent, and he 
had to sharpen his logic to prove that, though he had ceased to believe in 
the God of his fathers, he was still no atheist. 

At the age of 16, with the appetite of a medieval churchman, Couch 
began to savor the pleasures of dialectic in discussing theolog^^ with his 
distressed parents. 

When I firat argued, it was still from within the faith. And trouble 
arose, much as it did for Peter Abelard who in the 12th century argued 
also from within the faith, but with an excessively rational bias, as if 
the deepest mysteries of the Trinity, and the insoluble paradoxes of 
dogma, could be resolved by clear thinking. I must confess that one 
of my motives was a delight in argument itself—as a kind of stimu- 
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lattag game—a pteaBure not shaved by my parents. Fortunately, 
neither of them excelling in logic, I am sure they did not quite see the 
tendency and the enormous implications of my incipiently subversive 
thoughts [ 1 ]. 

^‘As to ultimate theological truth my standpoint Is of course agjiostic,*’ 
Coucli says, and he goes on to describe his present attitude toward ethics. 

Now, deprived of religious conviction in absolute right, sin .Tnd 
salvation, my own^ethic in those areas of action covered by the Chris- 
tion precepts is contingent and equivocal, nnd in a sense artificial j 
beyond the residuum of socially conditioned reactions, it must re¬ 
main, while developing the product of self-conscious taste and pru¬ 
dence, oriented to values and norma' which are strictly secular, and 
flic moreover without foundation in the integrated value system of a 
solidary society. It will be. the morality of wisdom, not faith. In any 
case the problem of morality without religion is one of the least of 
my concerns at this stage of my life. Morality for me is the strategy 
of self cultui'c [13. 

What Couch ennnot bring himself to admit—^although there are signs 
that he is troubled—is the possibility that his ‘'stiatcg]' of self culture^* may 
well lead him into perilous and sterile by-paths from which he will find it 
difficult to extricate himself. He tells us that, 

My major experiences have lately centered about the discovery of 
hlffher culture and art, and intimate almost mystical emotional experi¬ 
ences of an integrative and dynamic variety, particularly as the result 
of prolonged introspection, music, drugs or drunkenness [l]. 

For religion Couch has substituted the cult of sensibility, a shift of 
cathexis which, as he goes on to explain, has resulted in a complete disrup¬ 
tion of sympathy between his parents and himself. 

To relate my total perspective to theirs as simply as possible; the 
elements of their conceptioii of virmous character which I have re¬ 
tained in mine I have bereft of religious meaning, and given a new 
context in a total conception of the superior secular man. I have 
added two entire systems of value, that of intellectuality and that 
of culture, which open realms unimagined and inaccessible to them [ 1 ]. 

Couch’s conception of the “superior secular man’’ is that of a man who 
has achieved cultural superiority. 

Whose thought attests a mind of great clarity, vigor, depth, subtlety, 
precision, originality, whose feeling moves between exquisite sensibility 
nnd the depths of joy, pride, and melancholy. His conversation is 
astute, felicitous, urbane, witty. In matters of c^dture his flair is 
impeccable, yet catholic. Voila un [ 1 ], 
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This, then, is Couch’s idcalego, to the attainment of which all his present 
energies are bent. For this he has sacrificed the satisfactions of faith, hope 
and charity. That he occasionally questions the wisdom of his course might 
be predicted. 

My perspective holds the possibilities of a life of infinitely richer 
texture, deeper and more creative, but a life far less salutary, com¬ 
forting or happy. I may have condemned myself to some misernble 
compromise between the possible—almost yet never realized, and the 
real—almost yet never accepted [1], 

Conceivably I have made a bad exchange, and my emancipation was 
a Pyrrhic victory. If so I shall lay the blame not upon myself nor 
the world of men, but upon Nature, the Universe, and ultimately its 
famous Creator [1]. 

Continuing his spiritual autobiography Conch comes finally to the con¬ 
fession of a circumstance that has hurt his pride most grievously. 

Another strain resulting from my metamorphosis, and indeed it 
is a strain, is my neurosis. I feel the enormous pressure of an un¬ 
conscious burden of sin and guilt feelings [1], 

Having rudely shown his superego the door, Couch is distressed and 
mortified to find that the old fellow has climbed in the back window and is 
avenging himself by interfering with the vital machinery of his house. 
Firstly, near the surface there is this ego-superego confiict, initiated by the 
attempt of pride to deny and repress conscience; and secondly, on a lower 
level, an id-superego conflict which has resulted in an obsessional neurosis 
and an hysterical aphonia to boot. Surely the "superior secular man" is 
being tried in the furnace of alBiction, 

Couch, as we have seen. Is .favorably impressed by the socializing power 
of the Church and is sincerely responsive to the aesthetic elements in ecclesias¬ 
tical forms and rituals. Furthermore, he has certain qualities ^u\d aptitudes 
that fit liim for the introverted phase of religious experience. He is an extreme 
intraceptor, concerned with personal becomingness, who is stubbornly true to 
his own individual ideolog3^ His sentiments are strongly positive ad Sub¬ 
jective Vninesj Solitudej anti Creator of Values. He values personal 
relationships. 

In other critical respects, Iiowcvcr, Couch seems weak, when viewed as a 
potential religionist. He has evinced no interest in any human enterprise. 
He lias no world loyalty, no capacity for insociation or for dedication to any 
aim beyond that of his own perfection. Steeped in the sin by which the angels 
fell, lie withholds respect due to his superiors, and is addicted to vain-glorious 
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masque Hides. His sincerity is doubtful. In conformity with his exemplar, 
the decadent Romantic Genius, he has no valuating moral attitude that is 
consciously acceptable, His social sentiments ate aristocratic generally, being 
highly negative, for example ad Racinl Eqiialhy, 

These deficiencies notwithstnding, it is quite possible that some day Couch 
will be caught by the great and perpetual appeal of Thomistic philosophy 
to reason and to taste, and his solipsistic sufferings will be healed by his 
cojiversion to Catholicism. 

Deterjniiimts. The religious indoctrination of Couch during childhood 
was as steady and thorough as that imposed on any of our subjects, with 
the possible exception of Finch. This early training by example and pre¬ 
cept is enough to account for Couch’s preoccupation with the subject, 

My father, who is a Baptist had a very sincere conversion before 
marriage, and my mother who waa alwaya religious belonged to the 
Methodist Church with which denomination \ always had more to 
do [+]. 

First and foremost with my parents is the ChrUtian life, which for 
them amounts to sincere conformity to the recognized practices of church 
going, church work, bible reading, prayers, tithing, charity, and the 
sincere cultivation of the Christian virtues of foith, scIf-sacriHce, good 
will, purity, probity. Closely allied to this Protestant ethic is Che baur- 
geois one of industry, thrift, hard-headed wisdom, the traditional 
family life, and the rest. And if these be considered ideals, it may be 
added that my parents attain them admirably [1], 

Couch's apostasy in adolescence was the result of several factors. A deli¬ 
cate constitution, ill-health, neuroses, and consequent over-protection, all 
contributed in producing a frail hypersensitive boy unable to participate 
on equal terms in the games and‘pastimes of his classmates. Solitary most 
of the time he bad to depend on his own resources which, as it happened, were 
considerable. He had artistic talent combined with a high order of intel¬ 
lectual ability. These assets he proceeded to develop to the fullest degree 
and in a short time his precociousness marked him as an eccentric among 
his fellows. With him, the conventional rebellion against the older genera¬ 
tion took the form of a relentless rational analysis and undermining of all 
the values implicit in his mother’s and father’s simple-hearted way of life. 

As a cliild I didn’t feel very religious, although I tried to read the 
Bible, etc. I don’t think it went very deeply but later it got deeper. I 
thought about religion a good deal nnd tried to be pious. But then at 
sixteen there came a complete \>Teak, though I didn't fully work out 
the implications of my position until I was seventeen 
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The bitterness of the struggle was large!)' due to the extreme divergence 
in temperament and taste between parents and offspring. Thus among the 
factors that operated to bring about the boy's deflection frojn IMethodlsm, 
we should include intellectuality, aestheticism, revolt against parental stand¬ 
ards, and lack of insociation with boys of his own age. 

Tiiere was one boj', however, and later three others, whose influence was- 
crucial in Initiating and supporting the intellectual civil Avar at home. 

At the age of fourteen a new friend came into my life. Our con¬ 
versation soon touched on senous things, namely the enigmas of the 
universe. One of the vciy vital results of this year's long dialectic, as 
it were a kind of prolonged fencing match, was the emergence in both 
of us of the principle of free thought [1]. 

These conversations led to the reading of idol-breaking books, such as 
the works of Spengler and Freud, and in short order, Couch had all the 
weapons that he needed to annihilate the unsubtle and unverbalized philoso¬ 
phy of the folks at home. The final result was the complete loss of respect 
and love; and today Couch looks with revulsion on these tAvo whom he 
has vanquished with his instruments of inind, neglectful of the fact that 
he is still emotionally dependent on their sustained affection. 

At the time when my first religious doubts began, I allowed myself 
to open discussions with my parents on the slightest pretext^ naively 
trusting in the reasonableness of my approach to disarm them, but natur¬ 
ally the emotions attaching to religious Ideas and filial relationships 
telng mongly chaTgeA ones, out Ahcubslon \is\iaUy lapsed at o'oee Into 
mutually antagonistic arguments, It seems to me that my parents 
should have brought forward convincing apologetics for their cogaitive 
religions position, but this they could not do. The Sunday Scliool 
literature that they put into my hands had quite the effect opposite to 
the intended. My parents aiiributed whatever bad influence they 
posited to books and friends, without understanding that I had taken 
a rational stand [1]. 

Couch combines two points of view, that of the pure «Artist and that of 
the pure intellectual. If he comes to leliglov^ it Avill he by Avay of these 
two channels, never by the direct way of feeling, for this latter function has 
been thoroughly undermined. 

6, Subject No. 6: Dunn 

All of Dunn's responses to the aphorisms on Chiirclunan and Faith, 
Belief hover prudently about the neutral point, although the general trend 
is negative. On no topic docs he admit intense feelings, with one exception— 
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Skepticism* Here he is definitely and unequivocally positive. He denies 
more strongly than any other of our subjects that, Skepticism is the greai 
^inhibitor of creative activity^ and only one other subject is more emphatic 
in his belief that though, Faith jfiay have its victories, skepticism remains 
the only permanent basis of tolerance. The words which he associates with 
Religion are, '^conditioned, accidental** [14]. 

Dunn believes that he has religious faith but he cannot find words to 
define it. The direct question, Do you believe sincerely in religion? is 
enough to precipitate d- virtual paralysis of thought. 

I'jn ,in Agnostic. I believe that there is a God, but that you can't 
know about it particularly. I can think of nothing else [37]. 

Although he has attempted to davify his ideas by reading Whitehead, 
Perry, and others, these efforts up to now have brought him no farther than 
the simple statement, 

I am aw.'ire that there must be some omnipotent force called "God/’ 

* but that's as far as I have gotten [IS], 

The adjectives he associates with Atheisnij on the other hand, are "tenable,' 
unlikely, valuable, unconsoling*' [14], which suggests that although his 
intellect might rest content in the denial of God, such a conclusion would 
leave his feelings hungering for consolation, later, if not now. 

The place that 1 assign to religion is that of finding of comfort on 
facing death [18]. 

Dunn scorns the simple faith of his mother who, he writes, "would rather 
fear God and worship Him than understand**; but yet he himself has been 
able neither to give up the idea of God nor to arrive at an acceptable 
conception of His role in the operations of the universe. The more Dunn 
reasons about it—and he reasons a good deal—the nearer he approaches uri' 
belief, a position which disquiets him considerably. This man, in short, is 
a compulsive thinker with an ungovernable craviqg for absolute conviction, 
For him Agnosticism is merely a respectable name for an unsatisfying state 
of indecision, an unstable balance between the claims of science and religion. 
He says that: 

As I became aware of science It strengthened my Agnosticism- How¬ 
ever you can oversimplify the role of science and mnice out that it can 
replace religion [18]. 

Of one thing Dunn is certain: he has no use for institutionalized worship, 

' for elaborate creeds and rituals, believing that "religion is some tiling to be 
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alone with. I find it in Nature better than in the Church” [9]. We be¬ 
lieve that Dunn has no clear religious thoughts when he communes with 
Nature, but rather the experience of a voiceless empathy, which luis in it 
some of the wonder and awe of true religious feeling. 

Dunn deplores sectarian disputes, such as those to which he was exposed 
at home and later, to some extent,'at school. Just now, in fact, this is a 
peculiarly sore subject for him, as he has fallen In love with a Catholic girl, 
and the only thing that seems to stand in the way of a happy marriage is 
mutual distrustfulncss centering about the topic of religion. He, for one, 
is ''always conscious of fighting off bigotry” [18]» a bigotry which annuls 
his pretensions to intellectual detachment and aloofness. He puts the blame 
for this on his mother, because of ”the way she preached intolerance toward 
other religions. This has left its scars” [18]. 

There is little likelihood that Dunnes perplexity about the supernatural 
will be resolved in the near future. It is the product of iTiiiclr deeper emo¬ 
tional conflict that manifests itself in several other interrelated fonn5, one 
of which is a conscious conflict between personal ambition—for wealth, social 
position, and prestige—and a morally enlightened desire to dedicate his 
efforts to the ideal of tlie Social Service State- His sentiments ad Jlco;/owic 
Equalitarianisvi and Classless Society are definitely positive, and since he is 
striving to attain a total understanding of human history, his sentiment ad 
Philosophers is also positive. We would say that his present outlook was 
humanistic rather than religious, based as it is on the logical arrangement 
of objective facts. Distrustful of his own feelings he has accumulated no 
fund of wisdom based on introspection- He is on the negative end of oui 
rank order in his sentiments ad SuH^cthe ValneSj Creator' of ValueSj snd 
Idealism. His need for social approval runs hand in hand with an uncon¬ 
scious and denied ovef-valuation of conventional standards. Thus his be¬ 
havior is outstanding in its conformity to accepted patterns, and yet much 
of his conversation consists of a barrage of disgruntled criticisms and com¬ 
plaints against American society and its acknowledged leaders. Dissatisfied 
with himself he finds little to admire in the actions of mankind. 

Determinants. Dunn's preoccupation with the problem of religious faith 
is the direct result of his Methodist mother’s influence and of Sunday 
School indoctrination during childhood, These are the chief positive deter¬ 
minants. The chief negative determinant, on the other hand, has been 
the skeptical unbelieving attitude of his fiither. Dunn is a chip off the 
old block. He prefers his father's articulated steps of logic to his mother’s 
outpourings of emotion, associating the former with Agnosticism and the 
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latter with ignorant religiosity. “My mother is too emotional/* he writes, 
“and has recently taken strongly to the Church, nagging my father to make 
him go too” [33], The father has always “regarded church as a com¬ 
munity institution, not as a personal panacea for the world's ills** [4]. It 
was on the mother's insistence, not on his, that the children went regu¬ 
larly to church. 

My brother and 1 froti^ the time we weYe four attended chvirch and 
Sunday School. Here we were dully stulFed with the beliefs and 
prejudices of our creed—^Episcopalian—^fi'om which wc emerged in ovu 
sixteenth year cynical, and not favorably impressed [1]. 

TJie readiest explanation of Dunn's present unstable position on religious 
questions is the conflict of spiritual attitudes that has always existed in his 
home, the father being the greater of the two forces. Next to this on the 
negative side, we would list compulsive extraception supplemented by the 
inhibition and devaluation of subjective judgments. The cause of this was 
the financial failure of his father and the boy*s consequent desire to regain^ 
if not to surpass, his family's former social status by “making good" at school 
and college. Tlie better he conformed to tlie valued patterns of behavior the 
faster his mobilit}'- up the scale. Rewards have been plentiful as viewed 
objectively. He is listed among the hundred "clubmen" in a college class 
that numbered a thousand in its freshman year; but inwardly he is discon¬ 
tented. He feels that all the world’s a stage, and men and women merely 
actors, since in striving so assiduously for conspicuous success he has lost 
the sense of his own being. There is still the possibility that he will recover 
his identity through religion, since all the prestige that he has won has failed 
to quiet an undefined fialf-ashamed uneasiness, certain vague intimations 
that there is something elusive beyond his reach, a truth that he must search 
for and possess. 

7. Subject No. 5; Lake 

Lake says that for him religion is “a kind of a vague, unimportant, uncer¬ 
tain thing. I didn't think much about it" [18]. In spite of this, his present 
attitude is distinctly favorable. On the Aphorisms Test [13] his sentiments 
ad Faith and Belief and Churchman are positive, and he sets himself down 
as strongly against Skepticism- No other subject is so negative in his 
response to the aphorism, Faith may have its victories but skepticism remains 
the ofily permetnent basts of tolerancej and in his disagreement with the state¬ 
ment that, Skeptich7n is a necessary attitude for an educated inind. He docs 
not think that, d religious creed represents a delusion and keeps us infantile 
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and therefore ethically inferior; and with one other subject he is the most 
extreme in his opinion that, In the present moral chaos, the only hope of re¬ 
covering spiritual discipline is in a return to religioju He also believes more 
strongly than any other subject that, The men who have done jnost for 
hiutuinity have all been deeply imbued with religious faith. 

Lakeys mother was a Catholic before her marriage, but as tliere was no 
Catholic church in the town in which she and her husband settled, she drifted 
away from her faith, and Lake says that only occasionally has she seemed 
interested in religious matters, although for a time Christian Science appealed 
to her. His father, who was brought up as a Methodist, has likewise '^never 
been much concerned about religion" [4], Largely because of the local situa¬ 
tion, the parents decided on the Episcopal Church for their children. Lake 
sa 5 ^s, am an Episcopalian, but since iny Sunday School days I have never 
attended church very often* Religion is a thing that has been something 
personal to me" [1]. 

His feeling that for !\im religion is something personal and private, not 
social and public, may be attributed largely to the fact that he is very much 
attached to both his parents and neither one of them is actively connected with 
any church. It is also for this reason, we suppose, that Lake is more definite 
than any other subject irt disagreeing with the aphorism, If the influence of 
the American churches were to he eliminated our democracy would become 
too corrupt to endure, Lake's family have shown no evidences of corruption, 
despite a long history of non-attendance at church services. Like his parents^ 
Lake himself is scrupulously moral. “For my own life I want to try to live 
up to the Ten Commandments, It seems to me an ideal moral code despite 
the very broad interpretations that one has to give it" [1], As long as "very 
broad interpretations" can make the Decalogue conform to old-fashioned 
middle class standards. Lake is heartily in favor of it. It has a “unifying 
effect" upon himself and other members of the community. Social solidarity 
founded on plain common sense is the prime desideratum. Far-flung imag¬ 
inings,. eccentric enthusiasms, irrationality, mysticism, may be exhilarating 
to others, but they are vain to him. 

By nature I am not religious, and have had to reject n great many 
principles of both* Catholicism nnd Christian Science, the two extreme 
faiths to which I have been exposed- Cntholiciain doesn’t fit in with 
the democratic conception of life; Christian Science is so often too far 
out of this world arid way up in the clouds [1]. 

While no traces of any Catholic influence are discernible in Lake, he has 
made use of the Christian Science Trchnimr of positively ignoring and 
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negating everything unpleasant or disagreeable. He cultivates optimism as 
the expression of a philosophy of life. 

In the Public Questions Test [37] when asked whether he sincerely be¬ 
lieves in religion, he answers: 

Yes, Everybody must have a personal religion or a cade, A 
religion has a unifying effect. Religion has a stabilizing effect on the 
mind. Religion gives strength, 

What Lake refers to as stabilizing effect of religion” seems to be very 
important to him, and he contrasts this with Atheisiiij for which he gives 
the adjectives, "wandering, uncertain, unstable, radical*' [H]. 

The active core of Lake's "personal religion” is revealed in his auto¬ 
biography : 

I am convinced dmt complete happineag can only be acquired by not 
thinking of oneself. While such a state is Impossible 100 per cent, it 
can he built up to a highly efficient stage by practice. It is upon this 
theory that I can believe that Christ ever lived. If he lived he was 
human, if he was human he must have had all the iuherent human 
characteristics—sexual passions included. Yet we all think of Christ 
as a person unendowed with such earthly qualities. We also -thiuk 
of him as the most beiie’volenc and unselfish creature that ever lived. 
Therefore the conquering of depressive and repressive moods seems 
possible only through these two qualities [1]. 

What Lake means here is not entirely clear. Happiness, he says, is the result 
of selflessness. It is possible for a human being to becoine very largely 
selfless by constant practice; therefore, one can believe that Christ, who 
was wholely selfless, was an actual human being. If he was a human being 
he must have experienced sexual passions as well as depressive and repressive 
moods, But since it is evident that he conquered these passions and these 
moods, he must have done so through selflessness, because selflessness was 
his most distinctive trait. Therefore, selflessness is the only way to over¬ 
come sex and the depressions associated with it, and thus to attain complete 
happiness. This is probably a correct rendering of the passage, for Lake 
has admitted feeling very guilty and dejected because of yielding occasionally 
to his sexual impulses. Compared to other individuals of his age, his self- 
control in this sphere is exemplary, but the memory of one burst of passion 
in adolescence is a mortification to him still. 

And so it seems that Lake in his efforts to conquer the Blue Devils has 
taken Christ as his exemplar. In doing some unselfish deed he forgets him¬ 
self. More often, however, he uses the technique of disregarding or reason¬ 
ing away his gloomy thoughts. ‘"It is a part of my nature,” he says, "to 
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ignore and forget all those things that are disheartening. I use terrific logic 
sometimes to make things seem right," In this endeavor he is generally 
successful, as far as his friends can see, no rift in his armor of serenity 
being apparent to observers. For Lake, Christ is not the historical Man 
of Sorrows but the Man of Cheerfulness, and as such the image of him is 
an agent in the operation of compulsive optimism. Reliance on the Ten 
Commandments, combined with admiration of the selfless Jesus, constitutes 
Lake’s personal religion. 

Lake is.a matter-of-fact extiaccptor with neither the inwardness, nor the 
passion, nor the imagination of a religious man; but he is placed fifth on 
our rank order chiefly because he is in no way opposed to religion (in the 
narrow sense), but, on the contrary, is favorably inclined to it; and because 
the fragment of religion that he does possess is an active force in his life. 
It makes him dissatisfied with some of his present actions and inspires him 
to do better, 

Deierminaiits, Lake’s Episcopalian education did not take hold. It 
floated away down the river of time. 

Before Confirmation it was seldom that I missed a Sunday School 
class, but despite my good attendfincCi I don't recall learning very much 
.ibout the Bible. At present I know nothing about it” [1]. 

Perhaps the chief fact to rcmeiriber here Is that Lake’s parents were not re¬ 
ligious and they gave him such a comfortable feeling of security that his 
childhood was unusually happy and he did not have to look elsewheve for 
support and hope. Today, however, he docs feel some desire for religion. 

Among the possible determinants of his present need two are worth 
mentioning. No longer in close contact with his parents, Lake is living in a 
social environment which is more complex than the one in which he was 
brought up. Here at college he has not found the clear imperatives which 
formerly he could depend on receiving from his parents; and so he needs a 
substitute influence to strengthen him in the moral law by which he rules his 
conduct. Although he has a welLstructured ego and a strong superego, he 
is nonetheless afraid of his own impulses; and if he had as a support such 
institutionalized guidance as a church provides, his now overburdened repres¬ 
sive mechanisms could relax a little and so permit a greater flowering of his 
personality. 

In practice, Lake’s theory that to be happy you must forget about your¬ 
self—escape into normalcy and look for a ’'good time”— has not been 
conspicuously successful in banishing inner tension, sudden emotional blocks, 
and automic agitations. Under ordinary circumstances these perturbations 
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are either absent or iinnoticeable^ and a short acquaintance with Lake's 
two-dimensional conscious outlook would lead one to suppose that here was 
eas}^ trust assumed of easy trials.*' Certainly in his outer la^^er this 
subject is another Horatio—'‘There are more things in heaven and earth, 
than are dreamt of in your philosophy" would occur as an appropriate 
reflection, and stick to our impression of him, unless by chance we took a 
look at the inner layer revealed on the Thematic Apperception Test. 

Lake*s TAT stories are ffiirly seething with melodramatic robberies, vio¬ 
lence, accidents, and sudden deaths. One tale, for example, is that of a 
innn who has a passion for robbing graves and dissecting the eyeballs out 
of corpses. In anotherj the hero, a daredevil driver, runs his car into a 
hearse, the coffin is cracked open and the body thro^vn out; all are killed, 
Surely these, and there are other visions of the same sort, are as "wondrous 
strange*' as the ghost of Hamlet's father. In conjunction with monstrous 
ci'imes, the Reformation thema is apt to occur; and the variables Superego 
and Blamavojdance are unusually high. Thus, this test furnishes evidence 
of enough second level, inner la 5 ^er conflict to account for Lake's ungovern¬ 
able moods and tensions. One of his bizarre stories tells of a man who gets 
lost in a blizzard. 

He sees a house in the distance and tries to reach it. He thinks 
he sees animals—no, angels. lie thinks he is close to HeaveUt hut 
then the Tvholc sk3f is fiiled with the figures of Hell, On the ground 
are symbols of Heaven. Above are the symbols of Hell, There is a 
great conflict. Is Heaven up or is Hell up? When he finally reaches 
the house he loses consciousness. This whole story is something that 
went on in his unconscious mind and will never be told by him. 

This may well be an expression of Lake's own battle to keep heaven up 
and hell down, a battle which, as he says, often forces him "to use terrific 
logic to make things seem right.** In making things seem right, church 
membership, we suggest, might help considerably, 

The second determinant is Lakc*s great need for affiliation. He is pri- 
maiily a sociocentric individual who functions most happily when he is 
incorporated in a group. This has been denied him in the religious sphere 
and lie feels the need of it. Had his parents been church-goers, no doubt 
he would have faithfully maintained the allegiance formed in association 
with them, but this not having been the case he is emotionally adrift. He 
lias tried to make religion a personal affair simply because there were no 
outside influences which encouraged church attendance. We predict that 
he will eventually join a church, and perhaps become a vestryman, and when 
he does lie will have less trouble keeping his heaven up and his hell down. 
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8, Subject Nn, 4: York 

York is not sure where he stands on religious issues. He says that he 
feels the need for some Supreme Being, and he is against tlic statement that, 
Reliffhtn faith is merely the eatrusting of ones oiun life to an imknoiun and 
ener nnknoiuahle product of the imagination [13], 

In the Public Questions Test, [37] when asked if he sincerely believes 
in religion he answers, '^No, 3'*; but he modifies this by saying that he is 
^^undecided about it.’* This notwithstanding, his sentiment ad Faith and 
Belief Is highly positive on the Aphorisms Test [13], Of the given adjec¬ 
tives for the word Religion he crosses out the negative ones, and the adjectives 
which he himself gives arc, 'hieccssary, hard to think clearly, changeable, 
diverse, omnipresent, powerful, holy” [14]. With one other subject he is 
the most extreme in his belief that. In the present moral chaos the only hope 
of recovering spiritual discipline is in a return to religion [13]. 

There is a conflict in York between his critical Intelligence which docs 
not accept religion and an emotional craving which he cannot banish. The 
opposition of the two prevents him from reaching any clear position. He 
says that he is undecided about religion “because things have to be proved 
to me unless I am sure, I have never experienced any call yet” [37], 
In other words, he thinks that his doubts would be quieted cither if he 
were given a rational proof of God’s existence or if, out of a mystical 
experience, a belief was engendered that would transcend rationality en¬ 
tirely. He questions the latter solution, as he says that he has known very 
few ministers and preachers who have been veritably called. He feels that 
the Bible does not help him any ”as it is too far away*’ [37]. 

York is more than willing to discard dogma and the forms of religion. 
He feels that ritual is silly and he says that he never prays. But what he 
cannot relinquish is the idea of God. During the last two years he has spent 
a good deal of time “wondering about omnipotent power.” Does God 
exist or not? He hopes the answer is “Yes,** for he dislikes Atheism, The 
adjectives which he associates with this word are, “thoughtful, untamed, 
cynical, unbelieving, unhappy” [14]. York wistfully longs to have the 
question of God’s reality settled once and for all by being granted an authentic 
revelation such as he imagined his two grandfathers, both ministers, experi' 
enced when they received the call. A stranger to serenity in his present 
state of half-belief and doubt, he craves the certainty that can never be 
displaced. A poem he composed shortly before coming to the Clinic is truly 
expressive of his discontent. 
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Ol\, let me live a simple life 
Where h’vo and two make fov\r; 

Where man may stand before his Godi 
With feet low planted cm the sod, 

And know—taiicl guess no more. 

Why must we always wondei: 

If what we think k true, 

If whether or if whether not 
Perhaps some conflict weVe forgot 
That quite distorts onr view? 

Life taken as it came from Him 
Ought sVIrely to aviffvce 
But no, we aacJi should plumb the law 
Deciding how adepts must dmw 
Tjic melting speed of ice. 

But if York has doubts about the existence of God, he lias no doubts at all 
about the value of the Church as a social institution* Here all his senti¬ 
ments are definitely positive. He feels that **it is a thing to keep people 
living happy” [12]. He himself participates in church activitiesj singing 
in the choir, teaching in Sunday School, and attending meetings of his church 
club, "I am quite pious on Sundays,” he says [31]. But he is bothered 
a little by these activities. "I justify going to church because it is a good 
example, it^s a fine thing, e^cn If you do feel a little hypocritical; It keeps 
the children occupied for two hours, it gives you a healthy feeling; some¬ 
times a sermon is useful, and singing is fun” [12], 

York has been given fourth place in our rank order chiefly because belief 
in God is a vital issue with him and he is too honest to profess belief where 
there is none or little. His poem is testimony of a valid hunger for religion. 
Besides this, some weight was given to his very regular attendance at church 
services and meetings, despite the fact that in doing this he helps to support 
himself. 

Deier?nlnanh. York^s mother, the daughter of a Lutheran minister, has 
always been religious. ”She goes to church and reads religious stuff, She 
was one of those Sunday School children who learns the Bible” [5]. His 
father is also the child of a minister (Methodist), hut today his religious 
views are non-conformist. ”My father is more thoughtful, He c<an't stomach 
sonic of tile forms of religion and would rather think it out for himself. 
He dislikes churches, but once during a storm at sea he resorted to prayer 
which caused the storm to subside ”[12], 
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Although his father dislikes churches, he has tried to make his children 
open-minded about religion. For example, York tells how he 'Sead us a 
book, J Am Persuaded^ by an atheist who became convinced that there was 
a spiritual life” [18]. The father is a collector of quaint notions, one of 
which is the venerable belief that there are ^^old souls” and ”new souls.” 
The old souls are people who have been reincarnated and are now living a 
second life. He has won his wife over to this view, and both agree that 
their son is an old soul because he has such understanding of other people. 

Th^ chief determinants of York’s religious sentiments have been, without 
doubt, the influences, some concordant, some discordant, coming from his 
parents. Both parents agreed that he should go to Sunday School as a boy 
and both have favored his participation in church activities. Indeed the 
father, in spite of his non-conformity, has set his.boy an example by serving 
as president of the men’s club at the church. But on other more crucial 
points the mother and the father have disagreed and the total effect of their 
persuasions has been to disturb the equanimity of their son. The radical 
social sentiments and the unorthodox religious ideas of the father have 
prompted York to question the whole economic and political structure of 
society as well as the foundation of religion. The impulse to examine the 
basic tenets of society was also fostered by his own unhappy realization of 
the discrepancy between his family’s life of poverty and the frivolous ex¬ 
penditures of the rich, with whom he came in contact in earning his way 
through school and college. This critical appraisal of his world soon began 
to undermine his early religious belief, and an interest in Communism with 
its vision of the ideal society and its repudiation of religion as opiate of 
the people served to increase his doubts. The fact that his mother, the 
dominant parent, has remained faithful to her original beliefs has not helped 
York to retain his, first, because like Dunn, he has little respect for his 
mother's critical intelligence, and second, again like Dunn, because bis father 
is his favorite parent. 

His mother’s high level of aspiration for the boy has been like a whip daily 
driving him to do his utmost. He must earn his own living and get high 
marks at the same time. This combined with the disharmony at home, his 
mother’s nagging, and the corrosive effect of his father’s radical ideas, have 
served to keep him in a state of tension. This tension, coupled with the ever¬ 
present sense of financial insecurity, has no doubt contributed to the growth 
of his felt need for some fixed point of orientation—for God as unifying 
principle in a shifting and contentious world, as a final answer so that he 
might "know and guess no more.” 
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9» Subiect 'No. 3: Shea 

Shea has science in his blood; it is in the air he breathes; Jie feeds on it, 
embraces it with his affections; his thoughts are full of it; some nights he 
dreams the correct solution of a problem that has vexed him in the labora- 
tory> He is a biologist, an ingemous experimentalist, apt in the construction 
of mechanical appliances, a slave to his ambition and routine. He is con¬ 
stituted to succeed. On the Aphorisms Test [13] his sentiments arc highly 
positive ad Afachiuery and Scieuiisij also ad Food. '‘I am a materialist/^ 
he says with proud finality. 

Shears incessant drive for achievement permits him little leisure. He has 
not had time to cultivate friendships or take part in extra-curricular activities. 
He is more negative than any of our subjects in his sentiments nd Hedonism 
[13], and he gives the highest positive mark to the aphorism, Only through 
the raiio)inl n/iWs vimiery of passion can one progress step by step io ina- 
and ivtsdom. He is also outstandingly positive in his sentiments ad 
Self-Interestj Self-Reliance, PFill and Voluntary Control, Free Will and 
Inii'intwe, and Singleness of Aim. Ftoni this syndrome one would naturally 
infer that Shea is a proud resolute individualist, possibly with some trace of 
the lone wolf in him. This is correct. 

When he was a child his mother would accuse him of being ^^stubborn as 
a muie/^ and now 15 odd years later every experimenter at the Harvard 
Clinic would agree that, mules aside, Shea was by all odds tlic most unco¬ 
operative subject that ever agreed to cooperate in our experiments. His 
character is a wall of resistance and protectivity, most of his sentiments 
being on the negative side, opposed to a great many things that are valued 
by others, Although he was rewarded with high marks and honors for liis 
industry in scholarship, his sentiment ad Excellence of Harvard Education 
is more negative than that of any of our subjects. He is also highly nega¬ 
tive ad Harvard as a IF hole [13]. As a scientist, one of his strong points 
IS his will (and his ability), to shatter the false beliefs, proofs and premises 
of others. It is difficult to convince him of anything. Certainly it would 
be hard to find a man who, in most spheres of thought, exemplified with such 
vengeance in his conduct the dictum that Skepticism is a necessary attitude 
for, an educated ?ni?td. To this aphorism Shea responds with a hearty ^^Yes, 
2,^’ Plerc, say, is Sancho Panza on a sturdy mule running down and punc¬ 
turing with his lance the inflated and insubstantial conceptions of less earth- 
bound men. 

Now what should be the religious sentiments of such a person? If Shea 
bad been brought up a Protestant one would naturally infer that this in- 
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vet^rJitc debunker of immaterial and idealistic nations would be an atheist 
or agnostic, but, it happens that he was reared a Catholic, and this makes 
all the difference. Whenever Shea approaches a problem which has been 
settled by some ecclesiastical pronouncement, he drops his lance, dismounts, 
turns off the current of his thought, and becomes a willing happy yes-man. 
He is strongly against birth control, He gives as his greatest aversions, 
^^fatse philosophies, anti'Catholic philosophies, Communism, Fascism, Fren- 
dianism’^ [14-]. Atheism, he asserts, is *‘cvil and communistic” [H], He 
claims that the Russians, having repudiated the Church, have therefore te^ 
nounced belief in the dignity of man, for which the Church alone has alw^^iys 
stood. It is the Church also, he insists, which has upheld the family as a 
social unit, and “this,'" he says, ''I am very much in favor of" [H], On 
the Aphorisms Test [1^3 Shea is first in the rank order of positive scntinicnts 
ad Churchman and second ad Faith and Belief, He is the only subject 
to give an affirmative answer to the aphorism. Only through reli^^ious faith 
can a ma?i rise above his prhfiitive mdinations. 

In Shea's mind there is no conflict between science and religion; each 
has a separate domain of sovereignty; the boundary is clearly defined; there 
is no debated territory. “Religion vs, science," he says "is a lot of hooey, 
to put it in plain terms. You always have to remember that our science is 
based on the observation of facts, and of course you don't need facts in 
religion" [333- Shea has found that this simple formula serves to keep 
science and religion distinct, each in its proper sphere. It does not occur to 
him, apparently, that facts might help in arriving at a decision on such 
matters as birth control. Communism and Fascism, He is not disquieted hy 
having two dissociated compartments in his mind; indeed he thinks that this 
arrangement has advantages. When asked what satisfaction he finds in 
religion, he answers; 

Well, it's . , . it’s a life in a different world, if you want to put it 
that way. You can live in two surroundings, and it’s very nice to get 
out of one and into the other. . . . The religious world is spiritually re- 
freshlng. Of course the word “spiritual” calls up a lot of prejudices in 
the minds of a lot of people, and in the minds of others it has a familiar 
meaning. It’s a place where one can find the—well'—it's .t refuge, I 
should say. Or it's a—an ample space for sublimation, and it’s a—it’s 
a place where there are answers for every question, satisfying answers, 
whether they are rational or otherwise [33T 

Shea has completely accepted the irrational premises of his religion and the 
dichotomy between religion and scicfice troubles him not at all. He hjis 
decided that there is no point in stirring up a civil war on rational grounds 
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when he feels no conflict in his heart between the two. "I suppose it is my 
predisposition to be in favor of religion^ and it is certainly not up to me to 
find a conflict” [33]. 

Shea is going to maintain his faith by refusing to think about matters that 
have been covered by the dogmas and edicts of Catholic authorities. To 
jiubmit with childlike trust to the decisions of those versed in the venerable 
wisdom of the Cliurch is a comforting and supremely satisfjdng necessity. 
We arc reminded here of Cardinal Newman^s simple afKrmation of faith in 
his Apologia Pro Vita Sua: 

From tbe time I became a Catholic, of course, I have no further 
history of my opinion to narrate. ... I profess my absolute submission 
to its (the Roman Catholic Churches) claim. I believe the 'whole 
revealed dogma as taught by the Apostles to the Church and as de¬ 
clared by the Church to me. I receive it aa infallibly interpreted by 
the authority to whom it is thus committedi and (implicitly) as it shall 
be further interpreted by that authority to the end of time. 

Shea’s willingness to entrust his fundamental beliefs and many of his senti¬ 
ments to the "higher-ups” in the organization of the Church must he kept 
in mind in making sense of his positive mark on the aphorism, Rdigiows 
faith ir merely the enirmimg of one's life to an unhi^own and ever Unknow¬ 
able product of the imagination. The other five subjects who answered this 
in tile affirmative were unequivocably anti-religious in their sentiments-, and 
Sliea’s response can be understood only by underscoring tlie phrase "entrust¬ 
ing of one’s life,” and assuming that he interpreted the rest of the sentence 
as a reference to the sum of truths {unknowable by him alone) which the 
Church presents to him in a brief form in her creeds. 

That Shea is vaguely aware of a possible weakness in his position is sug¬ 
gested by his statement that one of the three worst things that could happen 
to anyone would be “a spiritual upset” [14], and his almost morbid dread 
of being drawn into a discussion of his religious views. He repeatedly an¬ 
nounced that he does not consider himself a missionary and that he dislikes 
arguments. Religion is a fragile possession which must be shielded from 
the chill winds of controversy. It is his refuge and retreat, his source of 
private nourishment which must not be exposed lest its healing powers lose 
their magic. So, contentedly, he leaves the controversies to the Church 
Fathers, certain that altliough he himself might be unequal to it, they are 
sure to have the satisfactory answers. 

I am not a missionary. I tlon't discus a religion with my friends. 
OccasionsUy issues arise such as the diacuaaioii of the butli rate. Natu¬ 
rally I have my own views, and when they ask Inc what I think I 
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Just shut my mouth tight, I don't try to convert them. They just weren't 
lucky enough to be given any faith [18]. 

Although Shea esteems the Church as an important social institution, he 
nevertheless prefers to think of religion as a private matter. The adjectives 
he associates with the word Reliffion are "spiritual, private, social" [14] arid 
in the Public Questions Test, when asked if he believes sincerely in religion, 
he answers! 

Yes, I do, but I believe that that ia a private matter. However, I 
do believe that an individual should not look toward religion as some¬ 
thing for himself. What I mean is—there should be religion, and it 
should be left up to the individual whether he wants to believe or 
not [37]. 

What Shea seems to mean here is that there should be an institutionalised 
religion and every individual should have the right to decide whether he 
wants to believe in it or not. This decision is a private matter. But an 
individual should not create his own personal religionj as something foi' 
himself. The underlying significance of these opinions might be this: 
belief In the Catholic religion is a private matter; it is not something th«at 
can be argued out in public, the main reason for this being that I have no 
rational ground for my belief, having entrusted all such matters to the 
Church. Religion is my private refuge, To attack it with my intellect 
would be to spoil it," Of all the ambiguous statements that Shea made at 
the Clinic the following is perhaps the hardest to interpret: 

1 am a materialist; even religion is realistic,' It depends on how you 
define realism. Don’t nsk me to define it. I think it is nn atlitudc 
by which mind sticks to the Vulgar or common. The realist sets his 
standards by real existence, or something that seems possible of existence, 
whereas Idealism sets up a standard which is far beyond real pos^ 
sibilities [18]. 

As we read this passage, Shea is contrasting the objective realism, if not 
rnatcrialism, of the Catholic Church with the subjective idealism of many a 
Protestant who looks "toward religion as something for himself.” ^ This 
interpretation fits our finding, on the Aphorisms Test [13], that Shears sen¬ 
timents ad Intuiliojij Sub?nissio7i to the Irrational, Creator of Values, PJiiloso- 
plierSj and Individuals of Pi-imary Value are all highly negative, Inspired 
individuals in t]]e distant past have had their intuitions and created values 
which Thomas Aquinas and others have rationalized into systematic philoso¬ 
phy: and out of a thousand years of experience have come the most realisti¬ 
cally satisfying answers to M questions. Who are we to set up our intuitions 
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of value against this vast edifice of inheiitcd revelations and pragmatic 
truths ? 

Shea is thankful that he has been given a faith. It is a precious gift, 
the loss of which would be more terrible than anything he can think of. 
He realizes that he has something which many of his friends lack. They, 
for instance, arc afraid of death, whereas for him life is but a probational 
passage to a better world. 

There has always been a feeling that I have obseiTed in those without 
religion that those without find it more difficult to take what the world 
gives them. I have four roommates and none of them attend chiircli 
regularly. One of them is an Atheist one is a fallen-nway Episco¬ 
palian and one of them is n fa!lcn-away Methodist. To them death 
IS the greatest tragedy, everything is then lost. To me existence on 
earth is merely a passage [18]. 

That Shea is immune to the threat of death was not proved or, in fact, 
disproved, by his reaction to the possibility of being drafted for combat 
duty. We are told by a friend that he first met the situation with ”a deep 
and simple faitli, saying that he had no fear of death/’ But his equanimity 
was of short duration. He soon became greatly disturbed and sought by 
every means in his power to avoid the draft so that his career would not 
be interrupted, Concern about his own future was paramount. Here, 
certainly, he, tJie individual, was of primary value, 

Shea has been given third place in our rank order because in the narrow 
sense he is religious. He is uinong the few who affirm belief in super- 
naturalism, in God and immortality. But in other respects he is not 
veligious. am a materialist,*’ he says, and it is this philosophy that he 
practices. He is dedicated to his career in science; this is his real religion. 
Catholicism is an insulated complex, a region of passive retreat which 
demands none of his best talents. Religion is of little help to hirn in his 
personal development, in his dealings with others, in solving daily problems. 
But tliere is always the priest, and Shea s readiness to accept his answers 
whether they be rational or not, 

Deier7ninonts, Shea’s mother is a Roman Catholic, hut his father, who 
recently died, did not belong to any church. 

Religion was not discussed in our home as father was brought up a 
Methodist, and Sourhern Methodists are very anti-Catholic, It took him 
a long time to get rid of that feeling [18], 

This difference in the religion of his parents may be one of the reasons 
why Shea dislikes religious arguments, insisting that he is not a missionary 
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and that religion is a private matter. “Most of my religion/’ lie says, “was 
absorbed from school, but mother was a very regular Church goer, and she 
and the whole family were quite religious.” 

Since Shea has never cared veiy deeply for his mother, we believe that 
the establishment of all the religious convictions he now holds can he credited 
to the influence of the Parochial School, run by the Xaverian Fathers, which 
he attended for nine years. As his interest in science developed he un¬ 
doubtedly asked questions of his teacliers in the desire to reconcile tiie 
scientific and the religious points of view. Having been given answers 
which made acceptance the basic assumption of two worlds, Shea has been 
content to let the matter rest there, and today he definitely cultivates as Ins 
philosophy of life a dissociation between Intellect and feelings in the realm 
of religion. 

Another factor is his unhappy childhood and the deep strain of pessimism 
and hopelessness which lies embedded in his character. Possibly some trauma 
of early infancy, perhaps that of rejection by the mother, engendered the 
conditions for his finding in the Church a substitute mother, a haven of 
security and comfort which he could not find in life. Thus what he learnt 
at school quieted a profound craving and in so doing implanted a belief that 
would last a lifetime. Those who think that the march of reason and the 
inculcation of the scientific attitude are destroying religious faith through¬ 
out the country have not reckoned with the Catholic parochial school system, 

According to Shea’s mother, her son has always been devoutly religious, 
regular in Church littendance and other observances. Since childhood there 
has been little change in his beliefs, he assures us. “I have perhaps a saner 
point of view. What I mean is that I lean to a re-arrangement of certain 
parts of it, but actually there isn’t much change. Practically none” [33]. 

10. Subject No. 2.' Nuck 

When asked whether he believes in religion Nack unhesitatingly answers: 

Yes 5. Because it gives men something to look for. It gives something 
to keep them together, People need somthing to keep them morally 
good, to make them live a better life, to make them sec what is fnir nnd 
right, and to keep them happy, teach them how to live together, and 
teach the children how to live together [37]. 

Here Nack expresses his belief in religion as an aspiring ideal, a cohesive 
force as well as a moral force. Feeling as he does that history is the story 
of man’s betrayal of man, he looks to religion as the only power capable of 
making them see what is fair and right. So it is not surprising that he, of 
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all our subjectSj is the most positive in his belief that, If the i?iflii€?ice of the 
AmBrican churches were to he eliminated our demociacy would become too 
corrupt to endure [13]^ 

Nack, who has the will to believe, is not deterred by intricacies of logic. 
He says that he does not believe in determinism but that he can build up no 
logical argument against it. The pragmatic hurtfulness of believing in 
determinism is enough to outlaw the hypothesis, ^'The main reason I don't 
like determinism is that I don't like to like it» It is a hopeless outlook. No 
point in living. It holds everywhere bur in the mind'* [19]- 

Nack, who is a scientist, is willing to accept the fact of determinism in 
the physical world but not in the realm of the mind. Having made this 
distinctioHj his faith can remain secure, and he can deny more resolutely 
than any of our subjects the statement that, Religions faith is merely the 
entvmting of one's life to an unknown and ever unknowable product of 
the imagination j and with ope other subject is equally emphatic in not 
believing that, A religious creed represents a delusion and keeps us infantile 
and therefore ethically inferior [13]. 

Nack says of his present religious view that it is ^hnore or less free. I 
have definite ideas that I don’t want to interfere with others. I think one 
ought to look at each religion and pick the good out of each one. One ought 
to stick to one religion on the whole, but not because one's mind is closed 
to others'* [18], The adjectives which he gives to the word Religion are 
^Trotestant, Catholic, Jewish, Universal" [14]. The secret of Nack's toler^ 
ance lies in his belief that religion, every religion, makes people happy. For 
him this is no cool Machiavellian observation but an opinion, supported by 
empathy and projection, that springs from a deep personal faith which, 
from earliest childhood, has determined his life and his vocation* The true 
purpose of life, he believes, is the generation of happiness, the removal of 
unhappiness. 

If nobocEy benefits from your life what use is it? It all goes back 
to the questions of why we are here. I don’t know why, but it bothers 
me and I would like to know. I had an idea, and still have, that we’re 
here to haye so much happiness for ourselyeg and others. We should try 
to remove all the pain and unhappiness. . . , There's always the argu¬ 
ment that the cynical chap gets joy out of cynicism, but 1 don’t believe 
it, I believe that a fellow should enjoy his work. If you can say 
when you die, "I enjoyed living,” then you have had a happy life [18]. 

Religion fox Nack is not a matter of soul searching, not a quest for the 
absolute, not an heirloom which he delights in destroying witli newly .acquired 
weapons of wit and logic, not a sentimental symbol of order in a disordered 
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world; it is implicit in his moral fiber, in his uncomplicated convictions, in 
his unshakeable belief that men arc here in order to attain and to bestow 
happiness. Naclc is a passionate man. All of his sentiments arc stable and 
have not changed. He holds to them undeviatiiigly, and in this Ids religious 
sentiments are no exception. The fact that his greatest interest lies in 
mathematical physics indicates that his intellect is not operating in tile sphere 
of religion. He Is content to let faith rest in the deeper layers of his beings 
as little to be questioned as his motlier*s love., Nack would agree with Samuel 
Butler when he said that to atempt to get at the foundations of religion 
is to try to recover consciousness about things that have passed into the 
unconscious; *^it is pretty sure to disturb and derange those who try it on 
too much/' Like Shea, Nack is a scientist wlio has no urge to create a 
unified philosophy inclusive of both religion and science. But he is different 
from Shea inasmuch as his religion operates in his daily life, governs his 
sentiments, attitudes and conduct. He tries to exemplify the ideals of Chris¬ 
tianity in his dealings with others. Shea, on the other hand, though he 
accepts every last tenet of Catholic ideology, social and political, has made 
of his religion a retreat from life, an escape into a collective fantasy of an¬ 
other world. 

Detcrfnina?its. Nack says that his parents have been "a tremendous factor 
in religion" [18]. His father has never been sincerely religious, but his 
father's father, on whose faim Nack lived for several years, “kno^vs the 
Bible backwards" [4], 

His mother, he tells us, has religious leanings but goes to several different 
churches, principally the Dutch Reforrn and the Christian Science. 

When I was a child Mother used to teach me about religion, She 
taught me what was fair, read the Bible to me, and told me stories. 

Sometimes I used to act out the stories that she read me from the 
Bible [IS]- 

Nack's early religious training was unique in that his teachers took pains 
to apply the principles of Christianity to actual situations in his life. 

In Sunday School wc had a basketball team. I practically lived for 
that team. The teacher would always apply the religious lessons to 
our games;'that sort of brought it home [IB]. 

The gi'oup of children with whom Nack played were apparently exposed 
to the same or similar influences, for he tells us that, "My gang had a very 
strict code of ethics. The ideas of right and wrong were very strictly 
delineated'* [18]. Of greater weight than all these influences, however, 
were, in Nack's case, the gentle persuasions of his beloved mother. 
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My religions training at -home was similar to that I got in Sunday 
School- My mother would tell me stories about Joseph, etc. We would 
discuss events in basketball games that I had actually played in from 
the point of view of the Bible, "What was the fair thing to do here?*' 
etc. 

It Wits by this means that the hoy's character was formed. Such teaching 
helped him to acquire in his earliest years all those virtues which he now 
believes should come through religion. It gave '^him something to look for,'' 
helped him to be ‘'morally good/' and made him see “what is right and 
fair.*' Nacic’s muscles, one might say, have become indoctrinated with re¬ 
ligion, As he grew up he came to see how seldom these principles were 
exemplified by men in their dealings with each other and with animals, 
But Nack, whose forebears are up-state Yankees, has come, through nature 
and nurture^ to a fundamental and austere frame of right and wrong which 
will nevej' be questioned by him, no matter how deep his disillusionment. 
One niiglit sa}^ using Edwin Arlington Robinson’s splendid words, that Nack 
hns ascended easily, 

By comfortable altitudes, and found, 

As always, underneatK 'him solid ground 
Whereon to be au/ficient and to stand 
Possessed already of the promised land, 

Far stretched and fair to sec: 

A good sight, verily, 

And one to make the eyes of her who bore him 
Shine glad with hidden tears. 

11, Svbject A/o. 1: Finch 

Finch was put first in the rank order because when he came to the Clinic 
he had just about made up his mind to follow in his father's footsteps and 
enter the mhiistry. In conformity with this decision, all his sentiments 
towards objects of religious value were positive: Churchmanj Faith and 
Beliefs Subjective Vninesj. and so forth. But-—^and here a ravine seemed to 
stretch across his path—^he was not sure that he believed in God, 

After several years of doubting, Finch was still not absolutely certain 
that he believed in God. However, he had finally manoeuvred himself 
into a position which in his mind provided enough rational ground for 
entering the ministry, although such other-worldly faith as he possessed had 
not been forced on him by an indubitable experience, but had been acquired 
largely by an act of will. He had not yet been called. 

“I still believe," he writes in his autobiography, “that Christianity has all 
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the answers by supplying the right method of going at things. My belief 
in God is founded on a ‘will to believe,’ making a jump to believing, and by 
daily experience finding it true. William James is my present hero. He 
says that varieties in methods of worshipping the Universal are needed to 
fit the temper of the people. Since I am a membei of this civilization, 
Christianity is the best ‘over-belief’ for me and I do hold to it” [1]. 

Finch says that if he were asked to formulate his beliefs he would take 
one sentence from James, which, according to his memory, ran as follows: 
“Live as if it were true from day to day and you will find that it is true.” 
“I think that is what father did. He’s told me about different things in 
the niinrstiy and ft certainly is true that there is a God and that He is taking 
an interest in people” [33]. Finch further emphasizes the importance to him 
of James' to Believe in one of his responses in the Argument Com¬ 
pletion Test [15], X and Y arc having a discussion on belief vs. skepticism, 
and Finch continues the argument: 

X ihas a strong belief and has grown tired of skepticism. When he 
hears Y saying that wc should maintain a skeptical attitude he dis¬ 
agrees violently, He says you can't sit on the fence, It is absolutely 
necessary that you stand on one side or the other. He himself believes 
that there is a God, but Y can’t make up hia mind, X shows him James’ 

IF ill to BcUfVte. Y reads it and is impressed and decides that he must 
make a stand one way or another. So he decides that there Is no 
God. They both remain good friends. 

The conclusion suggested by this passage, that Finch has suffered so much 
from perplexity that suspended judgment is no longer bearable, is supported 
by one of his TAT stories in which the hero, having committed an unpar¬ 
donable crime, is punished by having to live the rest of his life in a state of 
constant indecision. William James, who found his own way out of the 
state of obsessional paralysis, succeeded with the magic of his words and 
reasons in opening the saving path to a fellow sufferer. Finch does not 
believe all that he should believe if he is to preach to others but lie believes 
that he will believe. 

When asked what It is about the ministry that appeals to him, Finch 
answers, “The freedom In it; you're your own boss*' [33]. This attracts 
him because all his life lie has been unusually submissive to his parents and 
now he has reached a point where their coercions and restrictions have be¬ 
come irksome and he is taking his first cautious steps toward independence. 
Another reason that he gives is that “the contact that a minister has with 
people as adviser and helper would be good. I would like helping people'* 
[33], For many long years Finch suffered the agonies of a frail and timid 
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child who has become the butt and scapegoat of schoolboy bnlUesp and it is 
natural that toda 3 '' the thought of friendly associations, with himself in the 
supe'rior role of g-uide and benefactor, should have a very special appeal. 
Furthermore, imbued from his earliest years with the ideal of Christian 
charity and service, he has been vciy much drawn by the image of his father 
ministering to his devoted flock. 

It IS noteworthy that Finch, in giving his reasons for choosing the min¬ 
istry, never mentioned Jesus, a belief in ittimortality, or a desire to dedicate 
himself to God, He spoke only of the social side of religious practice: the 
prospect of a pleasant independent existence with agreeable personal contacts 
and the opportunity of being serviceable to others. Questioning revealed 
that he was totally uninterested in theology. 

Finch affirms that it is the minister’s function to “oil the machinery of 
human society to 'make it run smoothly; also to keep society from being 
a machine, by taking it into something with heart and individualism” [1]. 
Emphasis on heart and individuality is typical of the person-centered intra- 
ceptive man. Finch is one of these; he apperceives the world almost wholcly 
from the point of view of his own feelings, or from the point of view of the 
feelings of someone to whom he is closely related. He is subjective in his 
approach, preferring intimate relations with one individual at a time. He 
has no appreciation of impersonal, merely practical, dealings between men 
or of the workings of institutions* Individuality is so important to him that 
he has a dread of joining any organization lest he become regimented and 
mechanized. This dread is dependent upon his docility to social pressures, 
the habit of outward compliance being bred in his bones. Only covertly, and, 
even then, most timidly and futilcly^ is he anything of a rebel. 

Finches type of mind is admirably suited to his profession. It is that of 
a myth-loving primitive religionist, melange of artist, moralist, and philoso¬ 
pher, The following characteristics are relevant: susceptibility to illusions 
and hallucinations (not yet entirely controlled) ; prevalence of potent fan¬ 
tasies throughout his life; the animistic nature of his early dreams and day¬ 
dreams. His TAT stories show variety and fluency with traces of a 
mythological imagination. Important also is his ability to distinguish and 
organize material on the basis of feeling values: to make moral judgments, 
to approve or disapprove quickly, to assign human meanings to things, to deal 
intelligently with abstract sentiments as well as with affective symbols, myths 
and allegories, to read lessons in stones. We believe that Finch has the 
capacity to compose a great sermon provided he is profoundly moved by 
some personal experience* 
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Deiermhiants. First in determining. Finch’s sentiments is the personality 
of his father. Long has the son reverenced him, sometimes as if he were a 
perfect being. Indeed the closest to a religious experience that Finch has 
ever come occurred in connection with his father. The boy, then about 12 
years of age, was attending a Sunday evening service. The church was 
dark, the organ had just stopped playing, and there before the altar stood 
his father, figure iHumiilecI by the candles. Gazing intently at him, the boy 
suddenly felt a wave of rapturous agitation sweep over his body, as for one 
instant God appeared to him in the guise of his father—the two were one. 
Never, before or since, has he been so m 5 ^stically transported, Recalling the 
event later, he recognized and admitted to himself that the phj^sical sensa¬ 
tions lie experienced were largely sexual in nature. His father was his exem¬ 
plar through these years, and now to become a minister himself is scarcely 
more than deciding on a-predetermined course of action. 

Finch’s mother is also religious, after a fashion, and her son has been 
very much attached to her. But she has nagged him too much and too long; 
even today hounds him with her counsels and admonitions as if he were 
still a child. As a result, he is becoming openly refractory. '‘My mother' 
would love to have me a minister,” he said, "which is one of the reasons it 
took me so long to make up my mind” [15], 

Finch has lived all his life within the bosom of his father’s church, one 
that served a prosperous, middle class, suburban community. Since his 
parents were not liberal in their outlook, few currents of contemporary 
thought permeated the confined enviranment of his youths and until he c^me 
to college he was never exposed to any influences which would tend to 
undermine his belief in the only religion that he knew. Not only his parents 
themselves, but their special and respected position in the community, brought 
him a security which he needed to offset the anxiety provoked by the many 
unhappy experiences he had at school. 

Finch, a lonely child, lived in a world of religious ideas which were, as 
he says, "a substitute for friendship" [16]. These were very real to him. 
"I tried to live religion” [18]. Thus his conscience was firmly rooted in the 
precepts of the church. "Any time I do something wrong, the next day in 
church I think about it. In the general confession I think about those 
things especially, and then usually I resolve that I am not going to do them 
any more. And so I tJiink good and bad are closelj^ connected with 
religion” [33]. 

His superego being wrought out of the substance of Christian faith, it 
would have been difficult for Finch to have pursued his skepticism to the point 
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of leaving the Church. His guilt \yould have been overpowering. ^lore- 
over, such an action would have caused a breach in his relationship with 
his father which would have left him without the guidance or support which 
his dependent nature has always craved. So he wisely made the distinction 
between the emotional and the rational aspects of religion. The gnawing 
doubt remained, however, until he came upon James’ The Will to Believej 
which offered him the solution to his problem: live as if you believed. “If 
you can say Yes to religion/' Finch declared, helps you to be expansive 
and not all closed up” [15]. 13y a conscious affirmation of the existence of 
God, by disregarding his own secret doubts, he can now enter the ministry 
with a clear conscience. 

As a final determinant wc should include the war and the possibility of 
being drafted, which aroused in Finch such overwhelming fear that any 
doubts about religion which might have taken, root in the indulgent days of 
peace had to be quickly repressed because of his urgent need to find safety 
within the cloistered walls of a theological seminary. 

We feel that Finch has made a wise decision. His religious doubts arc 
■ not the result of any intellectual activity on his part, but rather the effect 
of a climate of skeptical opinion on a passive and receptive personality. The 
Devil will never play at chess with Finch as he did with Thomas Browne, 
who lamented that while he strove to raise the structure of his reason the 
Devil undermined the edifice of his faith. Without doubt, the study of 
tlieology will by degrees direct his mind toward conceptions which he will 
have no disposition to question. The process will be greatly facilitated by 
the thought that he is doing as his father did before him, 

C. Summary and Conclusions 

We veriture the opinion that our subjects are fairly typical of the low and 
middle range of religious sentiments in the college populations of America, 
tliough not so low relative to the country at large as they are in their 
sentiments ad military morale. The addition of two or three truly^ religious 
young men, one a fundamentalist, would probably have been enough to 
give us a representative sample, however small. 

The style of furniture in the minds of these men is the direct antithesis 
of what was intended by the dominant and more vocal elements among 
the Puritans who organized a virtual theocracy, a miniature Commonwealth 
of God, three centuries ago, on the shores of Massachusetts Bay and founded 
there a college in order that the ministry to the Churches would never be 
illiterate. The deep, but narrow, stream of religious conviction that ran so 
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strongly through the chfiiRCter of the first emigrants has been dispersed into 
a thousand diverse and shallow currents, becoming in some places a mere 
trickle, in otliers utterly dried up. Our top man is forcing liimself to believe 
in God in order to follow the footsteps of his father in the ministry) the tliird 
man on the list has a secluded pool of religious orthodoxy in the midst of a 
highly cultivated area of scientific material ism. The fourth subject and the 
sixth are doubtfully agnostic, the fifth thinks of religion as ‘V vague, unim¬ 
portant, uncertain thing/' Five (45 per cent) of the subjects arc not at 
tall disturbed by their lack of religious faith, Only Nack, second in the rank 
order, rests secure in the tradition of his fathers. 

Of course it is impossible to generalize from these results, hut at least it 
can be said that our findings arc in accord with the widely held opinion that 
Teligioiis belief has declined in the last two generations. Only Shea’s faith, 
as a result of his Catholic schooling, {$ still at the level of his grandparents’. 
Finch is much less religious than his father and mother, and Nack has cer- 
tn/nly fallen from the standard of that grandfather who ^'IcneW the Ih'ble 
backwards/’ Hut classing these cases as doubtful, it is fair to say that in 
the history of at least eight (73 per cent) of our subjects there has been 
a marked fall of religious belief and observance over the last two generations. 
In the majority of these (Lake 5, Ingle 7, Grove 9, Hawk 10, Yawl 11) the 
drop occurred in their parents’ lives, Only one of our atheists (Couch) has 
two religious parents. In two cases (York 4, Dunn 6) the father lost 
his belief, but the mother not- In each instance the son has been left wobbling 
between the two, inclining towards the father more than towards the 
mother. 

That the strength of the parents' sentiments ad religion is the chief 
determinant of their sons’, outlook is indicated by the fact that the sentiments 
of 10 (91 per cent) of our subjects agree very closely with their fathers 
sentiments, and eight men tire in accord with both father and mother. Couch 
is the only one who has made a clean-cut break with both parents. 

A positive correlation (rho .42) }vii$ found between sentiments ad jeligion 
and sentiments ad family. The stronger the family tics the stronger the 
son’s religious sentiments, despite the fact that more than half of tlie 22 
parents involved do not go to church. The relationship is best illustrated 
by Nack aud Yawl, the former being very firmly attached to both family and 
religion, the latter attached to neither. The chief factor accounting for 
the correlation seems to be the constant decline of religious faith in America, 
a social influence which is more apt to afiFect a young man who is loosely 
united to his family. In Recent Social Trends (fO), 1934, Hart concludes, 
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on tile basis of his comprehensive study of leading periodicals, that ^^re¬ 
ligious sanctions have been largely displaced by scientific sanctions/* and that 
“antagonistic criticism of the church, of ministers, and of traditional creeds 
reached a maximum in 1926-1928 in general magazines, and still exceeds the 
volume of favorable comment.” In the same publication Fry (9) reports 
evidences of a decided decline in religious dogma; young ministers believe less 
doctrine than do their elders. Another determinant might be the fact that 
a rebellious adolescent, like Yawl, who breaks away from the authority of 
his familj' is very apt to be the type to denounce the authority of religion also, 

Although it is striking that not a single subject showed the slightest 
tendency to become more religious than his parents, there is still the possibility 
tliat two or three of them (York 4, Luke 5, Dunn 6) will swing towards 
religion as they grow older. Not seldom do we meet persons who illustrate 
the truth of Bacon's famous maxim: “a little knowledge inclineth a man's 
mind to atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth men's mind about to 
religion." 

Another outstanding feature of these case histories is the paucity of religious 
instruction that was received. Here our findings bear out Michael Roberts' 
conclusion that: 

“Today the avernge university graduate understands far more of 
physical science than of Christian philosophy, and does not know that 
an Intelligent Christian philosophy exists. He rejects the doctrines of 
religion because he is comparing his childish knowledge of religion 
with his adult understanding of science, anthropology, and politics; 
he contrasts the simple doctrines thnt he learned from his mother with 
the sophisticated polish of statistical mechanics or psycho-analysis, 
and firmly believes that he is 'thinking for himself” (20), 

As to the typical personality of the more religious student, our findings are 
not very illuminating. Out three top men are among the four lowest in 
Breadth of Interest, the need for Sentience (aesthetic enjoyment), and in 
their sentiments ad Art and ad Amusement. In America the opposition 
between the Churches and the Arts is traditional; First it was Protestantism 
that adopted an attitude of extreme hostility to aesthetic interests; more 
recently it is the artist who has been most persistent in, his criticism of the 
Church. Most novels have not been friendly to religion. Our religious 
subjects are also among the lowest in Verbal Aptitude. Oral Achievement 
(at school), the need for Exposition (talking, explaining, instructing), the 
need for Dominance (arguing for one's convictions), and sentiments ad 
Politics, In other words, our religious subjects are not much interested 
in politics and social issues, not bubbling over with ideas which they feel 
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compelled to communicate to otliCL-s; and^- as cause or effect, their facility 
with words (according to standard tests) is below tlie average. Also their 
Social Ability and Social Adjustment (at school) are low. Projectivitj^ 
(misinterpretation of the environment as a result of the intrusion of one*s 
own sentiments) is the only variable In which they arc all high. 

It is surprising that our three least religious men are not particularly 
high on a single one of the variables on which our most religious subjects 
are low. The former subjects, indeed, have very little In common, "What 
they do have in common, however, is not without interest. They arc high in 
repressed Abasement (Masochism) and in the infantile complex of Claustral 
Ingression; both of which might be interpreted as residual tensions which 
have not abated because these men have no God before wliom they can abase 
themselves and no embracing Church to replace their mothers. They are 
also high on Id-Ego Conflict, which is the condition that might be expected 
in individuals who have no established religion to reinforce tlieir superego 
in its governance of instinctive impulses. Less intelligible is the finding that 
our least religious subjects are outstanding in strongly preferring their 
mothers to their fathers. They are also highest in their interest in psy¬ 
chology (analyxing people) and lowest in Mechanical Ability, 

It seems that in the last 20 years many of the human dispositions and 
functions which in former times were attracted to and occupied by the 
solitary inner phases of religious activity have found some temporary gratifi¬ 
cation in the field of medical psychology, exploring or merely reading about 
the strange new world discovered by Janet, Freud, Jung, and others. There 
is some similarityj no doubt, between a psychoanalysis and a religious con¬ 
version, a fact which is attested by the number of young ministers who 
have recently become interested in this branch of mental science. Jung's 
attempt to bridge the gap between psychology and religion is another indi¬ 
cation of their relationship. The fact that modern psychology is capable 
of serving as a partial substitute for religion, the former as it were, drain¬ 
ing away the energy that might otherwise have been given to the latter, is 
suggested by one of our findings: a negative correlation (rho —.70) between 
sentiments acl religion and sentiments ad psychology. 

On the other hand, it seems that since World War I those elements of 
the personality that once found their fruition in the outward phases cf 
religious activity have become engaged, to a large extent, with social and 
political issues, in extending liberal democracy, communism and interna¬ 
tionalism. Without doubt the conception of an utopia on earth can serve 
as a substitute for God's heaven, both being ideal worlds different from the 
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one in which we live. That social betterment is' a cause that appeals to 
many religionists is attested by recent developments, beginning, say, with 
the famous encyclical of Pope Leo XIII {Rernm Novamiit 1891) and 
Inter (1908) with the so-called Social Creed of the Protestant Churches. 
The fact that an intense interest in radical social ideologies is apt to wean 
a man from religious doctrine is suggested by the negative correlation 
(fho — .32) thiit wc obtained between radical poll deal sentiments and 
sentiments ad religion. The slight negative correlation (rho —.16) between 
the former and sentiments ad psychology shows that these two interests are 
distinct trends diverging from religion. If a composite rank order of senti¬ 
ments ad psychology and ad radical social reform is correlated with senti¬ 
ments ad religion, the result is highly negative (rho —.84). Here then is a 
mite of experimental evidence to support the supposition on. which the 
Catholic Church’s opposition to psychoanalysis and communism is partially 
founded. 



VI, SENTIMENTS TOWARDS PARENTS 
A. Introduction 

In tills chapter has been assembled data pertainto dynamic systems 
related to the family region. When the facts were being collected the aim 
was merely to discover the strength of each subject’s sentiments ad father and 
ad mother, but afterwards we decided to attempt to judge the worth of the 
relationship attained in each case according to the following criteria: 

(rt) Muitifll ajfeciioTt —How imich love does the subject feel for his 
father and for his mother? How much love does lie think his father 
and mother feel for him? 

(1^) Mutual respect —^How much respect does the subject feel for 
the wisdom, intelligence, character, values and abilities of the father 
and of the mother? How much respect do they show for their son’s 
character and talents? 

(f) Mutual devotion in nrfw/T—To what extent does the subject 
spontaneously and willingly attempt to satisfy the needs of the father 
and of the mother? Docs he try to please them, by 'going home 
when he can, writing to them, doing favors, and complying with their 
legitimate requests? To what extent do the parents actively promote 
the welfare of their sou? 

(d) Operation of imperative sentiment —To what extent does^ the 
subject act on the naoral principle, Honor thy father and thy mother? 

Here the external manifestations are the same as under (e) devotion 
ill rtc/J* 0 Jij but the behavior is prompted by the superego, out of piety or 
a feeling of obligation, rather than out of spontaneous aflection, 

(r) jVfi^/«o/ ienjoymeiii of companionship —How much do father nnd 
son, and mother and son enjoy each other's company, talking or doing 
things together, reciprocating or cooperating? 

(/) Conformity of basic srnfinienls —^To what extent does the subject 
share the basic assumptions and values of his father and his mother? 

How much similarity of feeling is there on fundamental Issues? 

(ff) Intimacy, absence of barriers —^To what extent does the subject 
feel free to discuss anything he likes in the presence of his father 
and of his mother? Do parent and son exchange confidences? Does 
the son expose the middle layer of his personality to his parents? 

(/r) Mutual sense of permanence —^To what extent can the subject 
rely On the enduring devotion of his father and his mother, no matter 
wh'at happens? How much stability and security, mutual trust and 
loyalty, U there in the relationship? How stable is the son's afFec^ 
tion and devotion to his parents? 

(i) Mutual ftlifircciatioTi of uniqitouest—To what does each 

partner in the relationship recognize and respect the individuality, 
independence and dignity of the other? To what degree docs he 
accept and enjoy the other as he truly is, without wishing him differ- 
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enc or trying to change him? How well can each person sympatheti¬ 
cally view the world from the other’s standpoint? Here one looks 
for the absence of ovcrposseaslvenegg, the absence of cramping coercions 
and restraints. 

In many cases the data necessar3^ for sound judgment was lacking, but 
we decided, nevertheless, to attempt a rough ordering of our subjects in 
terms of these criteria. Balancing the different factors was vei7 largely 
a subjective operation in the present study, but it would be possible in 
future researches to increase the degree of objectivity and agreement among 
judges by defining the operational criteria more exactly and deciding on a 
definite method of weighting the separate measures* 

B, The Subjects 
1. Subject No, 11; Conch 

On the Aphorisms Test [13] Couch is markedly negative on all state¬ 
ments pertaining to Fnmily, With one other S he is the most positive in 
his belief that, The child has faith in the sanctity of the family. When he 
f/roius lip he know better. For the word Family he gives the adjectives, 
^‘ambivalent, useful, sentimental, a burden, burdensome’* [14], Asked if 
he ever felt homesick he answers, “No, except in the sense of being sick 
of home, which is a different thing** [5]. 

He tells us that neither patent is his favorite parent, and this is borne out 
by his responses to the aphorisms ad Father and Motherj his score on both 
items is —-1, He is more convinced than any other S that, The potentiality 
of youth is Clamped by the small laws of his familyj and he is one of the 
three subjects to give a negntive mark to the aphorism, A man may put his 
trust in his father. The adjectives which he associates with Father are, 
"strong, sloWi ambivalent, admirable, incompatible, irritating** [14]* 

Couch*s father was apperceived in the guise of a stern superego figure. 
He overburdened bis son with cormnands, requests and injunctions,, and was, 
at times, “harsh, intolerant, and inconsiderate.** The boy Couch was some¬ 
times in mortal terror that his father would find out what he had done [4]. 
On one occasion, at the age of nine, Couch, suddenly annoyed by his father’s 
spilling shoe-blacking on a cherished picture, exclaimed, “Damn’*; and his 
devout father struck him across the mouth. This event resulted in the 
automatism of turning his head slightly to one side when talking to an older 
man [3]. Coucli was but half-conscious of the existence of this symptom 
and entirely ignorant of its origin before coming to the Clinic. 

CQUch*s father expected more attention and affection than he ever received 
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from his son, The boy never idealized him, never wanted to be like? him, 
was often ashamed of him [4]. Couch tells us that his fantasies about his 
father “are confined to dreams, where my father is alternately the object 
of hostility and of presumably homosexual feelings’* [1]. Antipolatity of 
sentiment is all pervasive m Coucb*s personality, and it is probable that its 
roots lie in an early love followed by hate toward both parents. He is the 
least positive of all out subjects in his sentiments ad Older Men Pn the 
Aphorisms Test, one reason being that his neurotic symptoms are generally 
aggravated In their presence, This does not hold for Older W^men. Couch 
is the most extreme in his acceptance of the statement, Older 
more understanding and companionable than older men [13], 

Couch thinks of the adjectives, “sweet, loving, annoying, irritatiiiE> pa¬ 
thetic, handsome** in connection with the word Mother [14]. AUhougli 
Couch never accepted his jnother*s sentiments as his own, never admired her 
or wanted to be like her, he nevertheless feels that sometimes he is like her. 
His mother is more affectionate and solicitous than his father, and he thinks 
that she has a tendency to spoil him, which worries him a little, becfiuse he 
feels tlmt he has not outgrown his dependence on her ministrations. 

Couch, who says that he has ‘^peculiar sentiments against authority and 
control** because he himself has “a great urge to master and control’^ [4], 
feels some pride in the fact that his mother has praised him and complied 
to his wishes “often quite deferently" [4], This deference on the part of 
his mother gives him a peculiar satisfaction, his erotic impulses being linked 
with narcistlc exhibitionism and sadistic dominance. Antipolarity of feeling 
towards his mother is as definite as it is towards his father. He dreams of 
her as a sexual object and at the same time feels her as repulsive. 

Couch’s parents were strict in their standards, and, though loving and 
over protective, were stern, in their discipline, Roth parents punished him 
physically by spankings. “These punishments rankled,’* he saysj 
meant a great deal. I had a strong sense of pride and individuality, and I 
felt anger and rage against my parents when they encroached on these senti¬ 
ments’* [4]. This resentment, now largely controlled, manifests itself in 
spells of irritability and a prevalent contempt. 

In the young man's autobiography we find an intricate exposition and 
analysis of the vicissitudes of his relationship with his parents, He >Yritcs: 

My parents are intcllieent, religious, middle class people [IS], 

Tl\cy have little sympathy with the world o£ the 20U\ cent\iO'p 
as one finds it, let us say, in the social life of acndeinic circles, But 
if they are not very sophisticated, they are intelligent, refined, reU- 
tively to their associates, and have common sense almost in overplus [!]• 
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He feels that his mother and father are "perfectly matched, and get along 
beautifully together. 1 never heard one angry or cross word, never any 
conflict at all'* [4]. 

1 had a very aaliibrioiis childhood and coiildn^t ask for a better one [4]. 

We had a comfortable house, full of antiques, good food, sweetness 
and light, Sunday School literature,—a very wholesome and cheerful 
home indeed in which to begin life [1]. 

Although there is veiled contempt in this description, Couch did, as he says, 
begin life auspiciously with parents whose attitude towards their only 
child was ‘^affectionate and over-solicitous, but not overly over-solfcitous [1], 
He speaks of his early years as halcyon childhood, unusually full and 
happy” [1]. 

But now, however, Couch, whose ambition is to be a man of "sensibility 
and culture in the widest sense," bitterly resents the fact that his parents 
were so “bourgeois" and so limited in outlook that they were unable to 
encourage or to develop what he now feels were his most valuable gifts. 

When I was five I began to draw. My parents did not discourage 

my enthusiasm, yet I was left to my own devices. . . . They never 

thought to provide me with decent paper and brushes, or with good 

pictures as models, much less to enlighten my efforts. In retrospect, 

however, I cannot rightly reproach them for negligence. They could 
have had no comprehenaIon of what the artist-personality i}i\eansj psy¬ 
chologically speaking, and no genuine knowledge of art itself. That 
value, a beautifully trained mind, was simply non-existent in their per¬ 
spective, Finally they were beyond a doubt consciously unwilling to 
encourage sefiotis interest and ambition lest I eventually become un- 
shakeahly set upon art as a career, with ail that that prospect coniured 
up for them of Bohemianism, ethereal Impracticability, nude models, 
garrets and starvation [1], 

Couch seems to feci that he should have received whnt very few great 
artists in the world’s history have,received: intelligent and devoted guidance 
from sensitive artistic parents, "My parents," he says, "gave me too much 
affection and not enough understanding" [4]. Had they been less affec¬ 
tionate, Couch might have found a sterner vein in himself, but as it was he 
felt helpless, passive, and unable to resist their influence until his later 
adolescence [4], Even now he is not free of it, and this passivity, this in¬ 
ability to throw off the yoke of dependence, increases his resentment against 
them. 

In the history of his intellectual growth Couch feels that, 

. , , their part was parallel to that in the growth (or degeneration) 
of my art. I began with enlhuaiasm for atoriea and words at the same 
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age that I began ivith enthusiasm for pictures. My parents neither ob¬ 
structed nor sped my progress, From them throughout I had no niean- 
Ingfvtl supervision of my reading nor careful, stiinulaling instruction [1]. 

And Couch goes on to draw the comparison between himself and Montaigne► 
whose father taught him Latin as a mother tongue and wlio was awakened 
every morning to music. 

So lip Co the age of fourteen I stood without solid grounding in any¬ 
thing, without dignity, ’without indoctrination in the processes of clear 
and penetrating thought, nor indoctrination in the traditions of the 
world, in discrimination in the social graces. To put it frankly, a 
child of talent, intelligence and energy had been deprived of the cliar- 
acteral and technical training necessary to the full fruition of these 
potentialities [l]. 

Couch, deprived of appreciation from his parents, compensated more and 
more by nourishing himself with mounting dreams of grandeur. The rift 
between him and his parents grew ever wider. 

There was di.sgust on my part with a distinct tendency on theirs to 
deflate my estimate of myself and my capacities, to hold my .spirit 
down to theirs, on that level where the average and undistinguished are 
themselves the ideal. Ironically enough they never even comprehended, 
much less nurtured my only merits [1], 

Couch now feels that the great impediment which stands between him 
and his goal is tlie 20 years wliicli he' spent in surroundings wliich were 
“banal, mediocre, callow, and provincial.^ His parents' tendency to hold 
his spirit down to their own level of mediocrity Is intolerable to one whose 
aim is to be a creator, to dominate by the wit and subtle brilliance of his 
language, to display his very soul to a select and discerning auditory. 

Plis craving to be with people who will appreciate liis possibilities springs 
from a strong need for recognition. He admits exhibitionism in his erotic 
fantasies and his TAT stories provide ample proof of the strength of this 
drive. It is unusually high, both in the outer and the inner laj^crs of his per¬ 
sonality. Art is its selected channel of expression, 

The fault, Couch is at pains to insist, lies not in his paients themselves 
as "they had neither the impulse nor the information,” but is due to their 
cultural limitations. 

In view of the range of niy family’s education and of their values, the 
kind of tiaining I now curse my luck in having missed, cannot be laid 
to negligence, for it was an impossibility [1]. 

The impersonal realization that his parents are not to blame for the 
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culture they represent is powerless, hovvever, against the affects of con tempi: 
evoked by their mere presence. 

In my last two years of high school I waa already sliowing signs 
of subconscious aberration, in this case wholly Involuntary feelings 
of hostility, guilt, nnJ revulsions which often made their presence In 
the sanne room intolerable [1]. 

I have developed a shuddering physical revulsion whenever I am 
in my mother’s presence [4]. 

^'The conflicts and strains within the family,” says Couch, ”arc directly 
traceable to the eventual disparity of perspective” [1], and we believe that 
he is right, Numerous other determinants were unearthed in our explorations 
of his personality, but none so potent as this: an unbridgeable dissimilarity of 
teinperainent and sentiment between parents and son. Violent friction at 
tills point lias reactivated and sustained every earlier tendency to injure and 
humiliate his father and mother; and the conflict does not subside because 
Couch, having gained no equivalent solidarity in allegiances with like-minded 
contemporaries, must perforce return to his home and confront at every 
meal these objects of Jiis bitter scorn, on whom he must still lean. He 
cannot live with them and he cannot live without them. 

A picture of the present state of the relationship is given in one of 
Couch’s TAT stories. It is that of a young man who returns home from 
college. 

He quickly losea the sentimental glow, and a tenaion begins to infuse 
the slU there ftteLilag at hU family with Kastility. He realises 

that they are ugly, noisy, crude, loud, stupid, He realizes thnt he 
hates them, but also realizes that he ia very like (hem in most respects 
—appearance, mnnneriflms, and speech. He feels a hatred, a very 
deep liatred of the family^ which is essentially a hatred of himself. 

To uproot in himself all the imbedded qualities inherited and acquired 
from his parents is one of Couch’s major aims, and as an aid in this spiritual 
enterprise he has created an exactly contrasting idcalego. Unhappily, this 
figure is a genius of such superlative capacities that it is impossible to 
approach him; and so, with no realistic ground for pride to stand on, Couch 
is left with only two abiding regions: the convincing hell of Inferiorltj’ 
feelings and the unconvincing heaven of visionary power ad glory. And the 
greater his sense of frustration becomes, the greater becomes, as he puts it, 
“the elevation and distance of my expected trajectory” [1]; and the greater 
the elevation of his trajectory, the wider the cleft between his parents and 
himself and the more consuming his resentment. 
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As we read Couch’s history, the chief determinants of his rejectivc and 
antagonistic sentiments ad parents are his excessive narcism and his extreme 
need foi' recognition and the failure of his parents to gratif 5 ^ this need Avith 
discriminating and judicious praise. He hates them for depriving him of 
his due. Discriminating praise in the domain of art was impossible because 
of their limitations. But even had they been capable of properly encourag¬ 
ing their son’s efforts in this sphere, they would have been deterred by 
tlieir strong negative sentiments ad artists, all of whom, as tlrey imagined, 
were improvident, eccentric, and immoral. The sentiments of Couch’s par¬ 
ents are products of the marriage of puvitanism and commercialism, of a 
climate of sentiment and opinion which is profoundly inimical to art; lienee 
the compulsive egotism and subjectivism of the majority of great uncom¬ 
promising artists in this country. 

2. Subject No. 10: Yaiul 

Yawl writes in his autobiography, '^The tone of our family is not very 
nffcctionate or demonstrative, and the family tics are not strong" [1], Cer¬ 
tainly they are not strong in Yawl himself. He is more negative than any 
of our subjects on the aphorisms pertaining to Family; he is one of the two 
subjects who does not hold with the fulsome statement that, The funiily /j 
02 ie of ?uiitire^s rnasteepiecesj and with Couch he is the most positive in his 
belief that, The child has faith in the sanctity of his family; lohen he ffvows 
up he knows better. In spite of this, the adjectives he associates with the 
word Family arc not derogatory: 'Vommiiiial, close, friendship, scini-com- 
pulsory" [14], He says; 

My parents get along fairly well together, yet I have observed fe^Y 
if nny signs of romantic love, They have no special emotion after 
long periods of separation. However, there ia little or no fighting 
either [1]. 

I nm sure that they are not in love and never were [+]. 

On the Aphorisms Test [13] Yawl is low in the rank order of sentiments 
ad Father and middling in his sentiments ad Older Men. But the adjec¬ 
tives he associates with the word Father signify respect; "protective, idol, 
provider, mentor, guide" [14]. Here he must he giving a conventionally 
impersonal response to "father” in a generic sense, because we know he has 
little use for his own father. Perhaps the explanation of this impersonalit}^, 
as well €is of the absence of aggression against father-figures in al! but one 
(Dramatic Productions [26]) of the projection tests, is that Yawl’s antagon¬ 
ism to his own father as a concrete individual is very conscious and hence 
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clearly distinguishable from his reaction to other fathers, and, furthermore, 
it is avowed so constantly and extravagantly that no banking up and spread 
of affect is possible* 

Yawl makes some references to his conflict with his father in almost 
every interview and shows no hesitation in giving the most unflattering, if 
not scornful, accounts of his father^s character. His strong con sentiment 
is based on the manifestation by his father not of hurtful press so much 
as of certain contemptible traits. He cannot admire his father because he 
thinks of him as weak; he has never been energetic or masterful, never taken 
the initiative when he should have [4], Also Yawl despises him for his 
narrow and sterile conventionality, his values and his friends. 

He lias a completely Dabbitt-like and capitalistic outlook. , . . He 
loves the Reunion Rah-Rah stnfF- One of the most complete examples 
of the boys you ever saw [4]. 

He is the dupliente of Bojo Brown in H, Af. Puihamf Enj. [32]. 

I have ne^er liked my father’s friends. They strike me as being 
insincere. They arc too hearty, and just too damned delightful [18]. 

Then Yawl scorns his father for his intellectual shortcomings. 

My father believes in blind school spirit, blind pati’iothin, and thinks 
that I am radical because I am objective. He vefuacs to be objectivCj 
and contradict.? himself often [4], 

I realize that he nnd hia friends are school-boyish in their ideas. They 
arc narrow-minded and can't talk about anything intelligently [t8]. 

I don‘t care if I never see him again [32]. 

The focus of some of the conflict between the two is the f.itlier*s insis¬ 
tence that his son go into business after graduating from college, Despite 
his own failure as a businessman, the father has a great respect for material 
achievement and he views with suspicion and dismay his son^s impractical 
propensities. 

My father alvvays tells me that I should do more for my mnterial 
success, which consists in following in his footsteps. When I seem 
interested in something that is not immediately directed toward eco¬ 
nomic atfcaintuent, I am treated as a complete fool [1], 

He wants me to be a business executive. Every friend in college, 
every activity, is evaluated and approved or condenmed, ns to whether 
it will lead toward a business executive role [4]. 

My father wants me to be a collegiate big shot but I won’t. [32]. 

Yawl also looks down on his father for his Victorian prudishness about sex. 

Pie is very self-conscious whenever sex comes up. He shuts up like 
a clnm. It just doesn't exist, which I think is unhealthy as hell [4]. 
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Thus Yawl’s repudiation of his father appears to be almost complete. 
He condemns him for his timidity, his boyishness, his insincerity, his lack 
of discrimination, the narrowness of his outlook, his prejudices, his lack 
of intelligence, his standard of success, and his sexual inhibitions. 

The intensity of Yawl’s pro sentiment ad Older JVomen in the Aphorisms 
Test [14] puts him nearly at the top of the rank order on this item, but bis 
sentiment ad Mothef- is barely on the positive side. With one other S he is 
the most extreme in his belief that, /I mother's love is the excuse for a 
hundred petty tyrannies. The adjectives which he associates with 
are, "'good, affectionate, loving, kind, sacrificing, thouglitful" [14]. It is 
not possible to say wliether Yawl was thinking of his own mother when these 
words came to his mind for he never succeeded in giving us a very clear 
Impression of her character. He has said that she is not exactly the domestic 
type; that she has a fiery temper and generally gets her way; that she is the 
moving force in the family, particularly in recent years since the business 
reverses of her husband. As time goes on, Iicr dominance becomes less subtle 
and the father’s jokes about it less amusing. This notwithstanding, Yawl 
IS truly fond of his mother, even though as an exponent of sophisticated 
cynicism he is licsitant to admit it. 

Yawl, in truth, very much enjoys conversing with his mother, especially 
since the day when he broke the ice of reticence that had heretofore covered 
the whole topic of sex. Since sex had been, for some time, his chief fqcus of 
concern, he was naturally delighted to find his mother not permissive merely 
but responsive when he launched on an exposition of his favorite theory 
that all relations between men and women are motivated and colored by 
the sex instinct, He would never "dare to tell this to the old man le^t I 
be shot for heresy" [3], 

My mother, whom 1 resemble more in appearance and tempcrniiicnt, 
agrees with many of my ideas and sanctions others, although she per¬ 
sonally doesn't hold the same belief. I can talk to her completely 
and frankly on all subjects [1]. 

If Yawl and his mother can talk amicably and confidentially as equals, 
they can also quarrel as equals, and nothing is more certain than this to 
infuriate the father. Once after an especially violent scene the latter, who 
had been out chopping wood, came in with axe in liand. For a mornent 
the son felt certain that his father was going to hurl the axe at him and he 
stood stock-still expecting it to strike, but nothing happened; his father 
vented Ills anger in abuse, 

From this and other things that have been said, one miglit guess that 
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the father had the role of disciplinarian in the family, but actually all the 
punishments, some of which wei'e physical but none severe, were administered 
by the mother. To this fact can be traced some of YawVs contempt for his 
male parent. The boy has always had difficulty controlling his own insur¬ 
gent impulses and it is highly probable that he would have done better and 
been happier if, in his attempts to manage himself, he had had the steadying 
authoritative governance of an allied sympathetic father. In the inner layer 
of YawI^s personality there is a strong need for punishment. ' 

There is much evidence in this ense to support the diagnosis of traumatic 
weaning and traumatic birth of sibling with felt deprivation of love (i.c,, 
partial rejection by both parents), leaving a residual tension of covert ?/ 
Succoiance and n Passivity, The reaction formation, based largely on Pride 
and Naicism, has consisted of the compound, so strikingly 'manifested today, 
of counteractive n Rejection, n Autonomy, n Aggression, and n Recognition, 
the boy having learnt that the only way to attract the attention that he 
wanted from his family was to da something startling or provoking. As it 
turned out, he became a "behavior problem," and when he was 11 his mother, 
at her wits' end, took him to a Child Guidance Center in Buffalo for "being 
a bad boy, not conforming, and for having a don*t-give-a'damn attitude’' [12], 

Persisting through these stormy years have been his affection for his 
mother and his contempt of his father; and although there is criticism mixed 
with his affection and an unmistakable flavov of attraction behind his con¬ 
tempt, Yawl is as good an illustration of an overt Oedipus complex as this 
series of cases provides, His Telationsbip with his father is a failure on all 
counts, but in appraising it one must hold in mind the fact that, in contrast 
to Shea, Dunn, and Lake, it is consonant with the reputation he wants to 
have to exaggerate rather than minimize the conflict. In this he is encour¬ 
aged by the modern novels, dating from The PFay of All Fleshj that he has 
read, by his identification with D- H. Lawrence, and by the image of 
himself as artist, the indictment of Philistinism being an essential component 
of the Romaiitio Genius t 3 ^pe. 

Yawl is too critical of the social milieu and class conventions of his 
parents, too critical also of the quality of their relationship to each other, 
to have much regard for the fruits of their experience. He docs not admire 
them, and is not in any way devoted to tliem; lie never lifts his little finger 
to please them. The moral injunction, "Honor thy father and thj^ mother, 
as the Lord thy God liath commanded thee," has been replaced by one 
which enjoins liim to show contempt for them as representatives of an 
ideology compounded of Puritanism and the profit motive. Yawl is doing 
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his best to sever himself from nil that his parents stand for and is lookinp; in 
the opposite direction for a way of life. Whether he will he able to main¬ 
tain his rebellious individualism and find a path suitable to liis nature re¬ 
mains to be seen. It is to his credit, anyhow, that he was the first among 
our subjects to enlist in the Army, even though this involved the implicit 
acceptance of some of his father^s values. 

3. Subject No. 9: Shea 

In his autobiography [1] Shea sums up the whole matter of family rela¬ 
tions in one sentence; "Our home atmosphere was harmonious, my mother 
affectionate, and my father the same/’ But this assertion, unhappily, cannot 
be accepted at its face value, first bccauxsc it does not conform to some of 
Shears other reports, second, because several similar clean-sweeping assertions 
in liis strangely ironic and perverse autobiography have been definitely 
proved to be untrue, and third, because his personality is not one that is 
likely to come out of a harmonious family setting. The suspected distortion 
can be explained by setting the statement alongside his opinion that one of 
the three worst things that can be said about a person is that ^‘hc is dis¬ 
respectful towards his parents^* [14]. One examiner reports that she 
received the impression from several indirect references to his family which 
Shea made during the course of a conversation that there had been a good 
deal of friction, but when she tried to draw out more information, he im¬ 
mediately stopped speaking [32], 

Shea gives highly positive marks to all of the aphorisms pertaining to 
Fa?fiih [13]. With two other subjects he is most emphatic in his belief 
that The security and elevation of the fatnily are the prhne objects of 
civilizaiio7tj and the idihnate ends of industry and trade. But in spite of 
these opinions, in describing his own childhood he says, "I don't remembev 
ever feeling happy” [5]. And he tells us that when he was away from his 
family he was never homesick—“I don't know what it means'^ [5], Wlicn 
asked whether he felt closer to his mother than to his father he answers, 
”I don't know. I think that I have never been close to anyone in my 
life” [5], have no favorite parent” [1]. 

In the Aphorisms Test [13] Shea Is among our most negative subjects 
in his sentiments ad Father^ and about average in his sentiments ad Older 
Men. Only one other 5 besides Shea gave a negative answer to the state¬ 
ment, No one will ever be prouder of a mans success than his own father. 
The only adjective which he associates with Father is "kind” [14]. 

The father, who died three years ago, appears to have been dominant in 
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the fain 113 ', as Shea tells us that his mother seldom had her own way against 
him. He thinks his'father ^Mid a fairly good job of raising a family” [4]. 
Thi^^th ambitions to raise his financial status and develop his inteh 
itctvtal potentialities were never realized, and this failure engendered morose¬ 
ness which led, Shea thinks, to a state of mutual indifference he tween futhci 
and son. 

He only realised that I was one of his children aV^out onue a month, 

The rest of the time he was wrapped up in his own thoughts. His 
affection and interest were cyclical [4]. 

Shea was his favorite child, and sometimes the father ‘Svould break down 
and be really chummy with me/* but most of the time he was taciturn and 
remote. Shea was dimly aware of some profound sense of failure in liis 
father, and he often washed that he could make things better for him [4], 
As time wxnt on, the father's moodiness became more overpowering and 
signs of a mild paranoia appeared, which worried Shea considerably as he 
felt tliat he and'his father were fundamentally alike. 

Dad always had a complex pretty strongly, and IVe always tried to 
keep away from it. He thought other people conspired against him. 

Such thoughts do try to arise in me, but I get rid of them straight 
away. I'm like Dad in build and personality—the spitting image—so 
I kiiovy what to watch out for. 1‘hat's been quite a problem [2]. 

A friend of Shea’s reports that “he admired his' father a great deal. 
Whenever the subject comes up he shows such a profound respect that his 
death must have been a great crisis in his life.” Shea himself says that at 
the time be thought he was not much affected by his loss, and it was only 
later that he realized how much he had hidden. “But it is the only answer, 
It’s much better to hide all your feelings” [32]. In one of his Td T sttirics 
[21] the hero is impelled by remorse to visit periodically the grave of a 
deceased friend whom he once treated badly—^which suggests that his 
father’s death provoked in Shea a classical guilt reaction because of bad will 
towards his father,, some of which was expressed openl 3 ^ Considering his 
imperative sentiment pro respect for parents in conjunction with his perpetual 
irascibility, his strong needs for Autonomy and Aggression, this diagnosis is 
almost inescapable. 

Shea’s marks on the Aphorisms Test [13] are exactly the same for 
Mother and Older TFoinen as they arc for Father and Older A'len, which 
bears out his statement that he has no preference. He is neutral on Mother, 
and slightly positive on Older Women. He is one of the three subjects who 
do not believe that, There is nothinluhich a ivovian will 7ioi sacrifice for 
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her child, TThc Jidjectivcj^ which he associates with Mother are, ‘haffcc- 
tionate, kind, loving, personal, instructive, helpful’’ [1+]. 

Shea permits himself more criticism of his living mother than of his 
dead father. Although he evidently admires her, he sa)'s that up to the 
age of 14 he was ashamed of her social inadequac}'^ [4], He does not 
think of her as an ideal mother but has tried to emulate her stoicism, 
“She can endure all sorts of pain and anguish with no external sign” [4]. 
He feels that she has been over-possessive, and has stressed too much the 
sacrifices she was making for him. A feeling of bitterness flavors many of 
his statements. He thinks that she denied him things and often deceived 
him, and there M'-ere times when he felt tliat she did not want him, tliat 
she even resented him [4], 

As a child Shea was hard to control, inclined to fits of rage when 
thwarted, for which the treatment adopted by his mother was a cold bucket 
of water in the face. As. he grew older his mother relied on spanking or 
the switch to bring him to his senses [32], He sometimes felt that she was 
severe, intolerant, and inconsiderate, and often felt resentful* Later the 
punishments came mostly from the father, but these were never physical. 
They consisted of reproachful glances and meaningful silences. 

Shea’s mother, who came from a lower class than his father, grew up amid 
tile privations, disappointments, and brawls of a bad-tempered, poverty- 
stricken family. Seared by those years, she resolved after marriage that 
her children would never have to endure what she had endured. Since she 
was convinced that money provided the only means of escape from hardship 
and affliction, she placed all her hopes on the value in the market of her 
husband’s energy and talents. The latter earned a decent living as a jour¬ 
nalist, but unhappily he could not rise to the level of her aspirations, and 
this realization brought on a chronic state' of moody melancholy which hung 
over the^fainily circle like a cloud, As time went on, the mother transferred 
her furious hopes for upward motility to her sons’ potentialities. They 
must not endure what she endured, “That’s why she is so ambitious for 
us,” says Shea. “That’s why, I suppose, I am here. She wants us to go 
a long way’’ [32], A friend of his reports that ”liis teirific conscience over 
work is his mother’s influence; she demands all /i’s, and a B isn’t good 
enough. She has driven all her children.” His mother, Shea says, has 
been entirely wrapped up in the outcome of his efforts, and at times he has 
felt overburdened by hei dominance, even helpless and* passive, unable to 
get out from under the lashing power of her will to his success [4]. 

Shea has strong imperative sentiments pro family, father and motlier; 
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lie feeJs tlint he should feci love and respect; and, consequently, is reluctant 
to admit officially that he does not. In confiding; moods, however, lie lets 
it be known that his mother and he nrc not held together by mutiml affection, 
but by some bitter and relentless compact which holds him to the iron rails 
of her ambition. He told a friend that even if he became a great success 
he could not stop, such was the fixed and ever-forward habit of his energies. 
Thus he has petcuitted himself to become the slave of an autonomous complex 
which has driven him upward to conspicuous, though never enjoyed, heights 
of scholarship, and downward to grievous dejections whenever he has failed 
to hit the exact mark at which he aimed. 

Shea’s case illustrates the necessity of distinguishing imperative sentiments, 
sentiments for sentiments, from sentiments proper. More than Rny of our 
other subjects Shea has been brought up to respect the commandment, J-lnyior 
fhy father and thy mother, He has a strong moral sentiment in favor of this 
guiding rule, which operates on both the first and second level, that Is, he, 
objectifies the principle in action and avows it in words. In this respect 
he is our top man. On the other hand^ the feelings that have actually been 
evoked by his mother have been predominantly negative and when positive 
never very strongly positive. Judged by these affects, he stands tenth, just 
above Couch, In ranking him as we have, it is obvious that we did not give 
as much weight to the moral sentiment as we did to the nature of his basic 
feelings, and for this reason: Shea’s moral sentiment does not prompt him 
to attempt to improve his relationship with his mother for their mutual 
enjoyment; his sentiment compels him to persevere in his studies, and in so 
doing he satisfies himself as much as he satisfies her. Also, in choosing scien¬ 
tific research ahciad of more lucrative employments, he is intelligently fol¬ 
lowing his own bent rather than yielding to the importunity of his mothers 
need for material security and comfort, Not love, or even the desire for 
love, but the dutiful acceptance of an obligation is the force that binds 
Shea loyally to his mother. 

4- Subject No. fi: Grove 

Groves composite score on the items pertaining to Fmmly in the Aphorisms 
Test [13] is zero, the average of several antithetical dispositions, He dis¬ 
likes his father and his brother but is devoted to his mother. Pie assures 
us that be has never felt homesick. “I don’t think I ever wanted to g’o 
home” [2], he says, thinking of the summers \vhpn Jiis father makes him 
work in his warehouse, ^'which bores me stiff.” But at a time of stress 
and helplessness, such as tliat fateful evening when he heard the news of 
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Pearl Harbor, his thoughts turn quickl}^ to home and mother. As a boy 
he ran away from home several timci^, but always returned within a day 
or two, He describes the press of family discord; but in spite of this he 
asserts that “as a whole our family had a great deal of pleasure together" 
[33], He can think of only one adjective to apply to the word Fajnilyj 
which is “close" [14]. 

In his autobiography, written in the form of a ps 5 'chological case history, 
Grove saysi “As long as I can remember my father has been negatively cath- 
ected in my mind, although there may be some light ambivalent tendencies" 
[!]► In the Aphorisms Test he is more negative than any of our subjects in his 
sentiments ad Father; to the statement, A^o one tvill ever be more proud of 
a inan^s success than his own father, he is one of the two subjects who answei' 
"No." 

The chief determinants of Grove's negative sentiments ad his father arc 
the latter’s manifestations of [1] four hurtful press: capricious discipline, 
severe punishment, insult, and relative rejection (preference for younger 
brother) [2]; a hurtful press towards a catliected object (maltreatment of 
his mother) [3]; and several disturbing traits (irascibility when drunk, 
brutal frankness, and vulgarity). These were mentioned in his autobiography 
and in interviews. 

My father is the dominant parent and the punishing agent of the 
family. He meted out this punishment with an iron hand, and very 
frequently, unnecessarily, There ivas unevenness in the punishment also. 

Often nets which renlly deserved punishment were disregarded. 'When 
punishment was meted out I usually took it, but on two occasions when 
I felt that it had been too severe I ran away from home [Ij- 

I gradually developed a strong fear of my father and I would go 
to my room every night after dinner rather than stay downstairs when 
I might clash with him, This led to a feeling that I was out of 
things and not a real member of the family [1], 

Discipline was very capricious. I can remember being punished for 
letting the screen door slam; and then one time when I smashed the 
car lie didn't say a word. You were never sure just what would be 
punished and what wouldn’t [33]. 

1 have always been afraid of liim, afraid of his words, He once 
said that I was an unwanted child and that hurt. I can remember that 
on a few occasions he told me to get out and never come back, and what 
kind of a person was I to stay in his house when I didn't love him C33], 

As I grew older I especially dreaded insult in front of other people 
as Q form of pimishinent [4], 

I never brought any of ray friends home to the house. My father has 
always been terribly frank, and I was always afraid he would enibai' 
rass me or say something. He’s terribly frank as far as dirty jokes and 
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that sort of thing h concerned. That's all right around the house, hut 
not before friends [33], 

On one recent occasion when his father criticized him, Grove sneered and 
w;ilkcd out of the room. Infuriated by this gesture of contempt, 
hhs father came after him and caught him by the collar, and then the 
son's hanked-up bitterness exploded and for the first time found physical 
expression. 

1 nlways said that as long as I stayed in my father’s house 1 would 
never raise a hand against him. But my mother told me to hit him 
if he hit me. I got him down on the floor and just sat ou him. I 
didn’t hurt him. I don’t think he ever harbored a grudge; I did [33], 

That Grove’s hostility toward his father has its source in inner and 
middle layer dispositions is indicated by the findings on the The 

marks on press Dominiince (coercion and restraint) and on need Aggres¬ 
sion are exceptionally high; one story describes a bitter conflict between 
father and son in true-to-life terms, and another tells of a young man's 
attempt to revenge the insults and harsh treatments he has suffered from 
his boss. In tliis last story the hero conceives and carries out a plan whereby 
the breakdown of a heavy piece of "machinery will cause the death of his 
enemy; but at the crucial moment, out of fear or perhaps pity, he lets out 
a shout of warning. The shout saves the father-figure's life, but discloses 
to those present the author of the murderous plot. The story ends with the 
execution of the guilty hero. The inference to be drawn is that a large part 
of Grove's personality would be satisfied if his father died but tlmt his 
aggression is so mixed with anxiety that even in his dreams he cannot imagine 
injuring his father, or anyone else for that matter, with his own hands. His 
enemy must be killed by a machine, or by someone else, or in an accident. 
Judging by Jiis treatment of his baby brother, we have reason to suppose 
that somewhere, locked in the inner layers of his personality, tliere is some 
potentially active aggression; but this has long since been inhibited b}-- 
anxiety and passjvit 5 ^j and having avoided boxing, wrestling and rough 
sports generally, Grove has no adequate mechanisms for translating aggressive 
tendencies into action, Only when his father initiates action by laying hands 
on him, his mother having advised him to 'fliit him if he hits you," can lie 
use physical force, and then he is careful to "I didn't hurt him." 

When asked about childhood fears Grove responded by describing the 
constant dread he had of his father [2], a dread which may have had a 
traumatic genesis because he says that "somebody told me once that when 
I was a small child I used to cringe away from him" [33]. In any event, 
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to wrestle with his father and put him down, as lie did recently, was a 
decided step forward in the conquest of a long-standing fear and so in the 
elevation of his self-respect. 

Grove, who has always Wed his mother dearly, has often been indignant 
at the way his father treated her, particularly wdicn he was under the 
influence of liquor. 

My father always wore the pants and I resented it. This Rave me 
the dislike that I have for dominating others, I would never like to 
dominate [18], 

His drinking leads to trouble and very nasty scenes. He used to 
take It out on mother, and ontc in a while when he couldn't hurt hev 
directly, he’d take it out on us and hurt her indirectly [33]. 

Another important reason for ' Grove’s strong negative sentiment tul his 
father is the press of rejection presented by the latter. likes my 

brother better than me,” Grove says. “He alwaj^s feels that I don’t love liim 
and I feel that he doesn’t love me” [33], The father’s preference for the 
younger brother strikes a sensitive spot in Grove’s affective structure. To 
start with, he was greatly disturbed by his sibling’s intrusion into the family 
circle and within a few months of birth he had made two attempts to do 
away with him: once by stuffing bread into his moutli until lie choked, and 
another time by lifting him out of his crib and dropping him on the floor. 
On each occasion the baby’s life was saved by the opportune arrival of the 
mother. The brother was the under-dog in many subsequent quarrels but 
eventually outgrew the subiect iu strength and fortitude, and the latter had 
to face the humiliating truth that his brother could lick him in a fight and 
at every sport. In fact, this oricc-dcspiscd competitor became a football 
hero and the apple of his father’s eye. For the last few years the two 
brothers, their interests diverging more and more, have had little to say 
to each other. Thus, in Grove’s mind father and brother stand together, 
both negatively cathected. 

But tile father alsp has some power to evoke positive affects in his son. 
He has certain abilities, for instance, which Grove admires. 

AH during my life I’ve lind an afleclion for him but it has just been 
rather hidden, Especially in the last three years I’ve realized what a 
fine man he is essentially [33], 

The two adjectives which Grove associates with the word Father arc, ”pun- 
ishing, supporting” [14], and in speaking of lus own father he adinits, 
“WJien it comes to big things j^ou can rely on his being a big help” [33]. 
From this we inferred the existence of a basic dependence, the nature of 
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which wns indicated by the findings on the Aigument Completion Test [15], 
Of all the completions offered by our subjects, Grovers show the greatest 
opposition between the two personages participating in the argument, the 
relationship In most cases being one of dominance-submission. The per¬ 
suasions exerted by the dominant character take the form of superego 
exhortations to positive action, to which the passive character usually responds 
with a. flat denial followed by an expression of negative scntunetits. The 
latter individual however, is never able to maintain his position in the 
face of the moral pressure of the fovract, and ultimately he gives in. The 
dominant diameter decides the issue. This seems to correspond closely to 
the father-son relationship as it operates today, The father is very forward 
on all occasions in dictating or suggesting' what his boy should do, and 
the latter invariably opposes iiis authority^ with passive negations, Grove, 
indeed, freely admits that when his father proposes a course of action some¬ 
thing in him refuses to do it. Passive reststance is the best means he has 
found of frustrating his fat her wishes. But in thus defeating his father 
he defeats himself, since the end result of passivity is lack of achievement, 
and lack of achievement leads to discontent, self-blame and feelings of 
inferiority. Realizing all this, Grove once admitted that he wished his 
family lived in Cambridge or that he had gone to college near his home in 
California, because then be would have felt the closer pressure of his fatlier^s 
influence and would have accomplished more and consequently felt more 
sat is fled with himself than he docs now. Evidently he pictures himself, like 
the passive character in his completions, resisting for a while the exhorta¬ 
tions of his father and then finally deciding to follow his advice, reserving 
the right, if he should fall, to blame his father for urging him to pursue the 
adopted course. Grove’s TAT stories show that the ideal conditions for 
overcoming passivity prevail when the hero himself initiates the action and 
then some older man supports him in his decision and encourages him as he 
goes along. But, whichever way we take it, one can hardly avoid the con¬ 
clusion that below the layer of negativistic passive resistance there is an 
element ary dependence coupled with some affection for the father—’’When 
it comes to big things you can rely on his being a big help.” 

On the Aphorisms Test [13] Grove's sentiment ad Mother Is positive, 
third ill the rank order of Intensity. The adjectives which he associates with 
the word Mother are, ”dear, protective, nurturant, loving” [14]. His 
own mother," he writes in his autobiography, ‘fls one of the most perfect 
women in the world, and I have always been devoted to her” [1], There 
is nothing in ouv material which suggests that this is an overstatement; in 
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his TAT stories there are no signs of unconscious liostiIih\ iirotlicr 

and I liave always understood just how the other felt” [4], he sa 3 's, and 
he is not too proud to admit that ‘‘even up to the present time I retain a 
childish desire to be with bet whenever I am in trouble or bnvc to make a 
decision*' [1]. He thinks that his mother has developed in him “an interest 
in people and a kindness of heart'that my father hasn't” [33], and tlmt in 
selecting medicine as a career he is expressing the spirit of her teachings; his 
ambitions are largely based on his desire to please her, do something for her, 
and fulfill her hopes. It is characteristic of him that be applied for a 
scholarship at Harvard only because she urged him to do so. He had 
never considered there was the slightest chance of his qualifying, hut rather 
than disappoint her he tried [1], 

Grove thinks that as a child his mother spoiled him, though “'she never 
played favorites, always treating both children in the same way** [1]. 

Mother would never spank us. First she'd atnit to, and then she’d 
get to thinking how funny she looked and start laughing and we would 
langU too. It's lucky, that my mother didn't have charge of bringing 
U3 up entirely [SS]. 

The mother had one method of reprimanding her son which was Invariably 
successful. 

When I had done something wrong, she would net hurt, and tell me 
to go to my room until I was ready to come down and apologize. 1 
never failed to come down within half an hotU' tH' 

Considering Grove's hatred of his father, we arc not surprised to find 
that as a child he entertained fantasies of rescuing his mother, as well as 
fantasies in which she appeared as a highly idealized figure. He remembers 
his worship of the miraculous beauty of the Queen of the Emerald City 
and other licroines of visionary loveliness [2]. 

Grove feels that his relationship with his mother has been ideal. He 
never felt that she was unstable, unjust, domineering or interfering- Al¬ 
though she has praised him lot,** she has never been ph)^sically demon¬ 
strative and never demanded much outward affection from him. Conse¬ 
quently he has had the sense as he grew up that his love was freely given [4]. 

Grove is the best Ulustracion that we have of an Oedipus complex in 
which the strong attachment of son to mother is founded primarily on tlic 
dependency of babyhood and on fears of the strange and threatening world 
outside the region of the mother's protective presence. The imnginal press of 
Insupport, coupled with Basic Anxiety, is recurrent in Grove's personality, 
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as we liave noted (see Setiftmevis Towards War)^ and it is in the history of 
his relationship to his parents that the chief determinants of these two 
tendencies can be. found: the neurotic illness of his mother and the fear 
engendered in her son that she might die of heart disease; his mother^s long 
absence from liome because of this illness when he was very young; the birth 
of Ills little brother; the discord between his parents and the threats of 
divorce; the capricious discipline; the unjust punishments; and the fathei'^s 
drunlc^nness. In his autobiography Grove, speaking of his father, says: 

When he was intoxicated he would t|i!arrel violently with my mother. 

There was often talk of divorce and this upset me gieatly 

He tells us that his gr and moth er, with whom he lived when his mother 
was awayj told him that “my father had been the cause of mother’s nervous 
breakdown, and that he was gradually killing her. This led to great 
anxiety which extended over a long period’' [1]. The fear of losing his 
mother resulted in a deepening of the hoy's nurturant devotion to her and 
n very close association developed which seems to have aroused some jealousy 
in the father. Even today the latter is apt to complain that his wife gives 
the boy too much attention and to suspect that he, in turn, has been trying 
to talk her into getting a divorce. Actually Grove has never urged his 
mother to leave his father, although he was frequently wished she would; 
but he has not hesitated to confess his sentiments: "I'd go to her and tell her 
what I thought of him. I have said on occasion that I hated liim but that is not 
true’' [33]. 

Grove lias the feeling of being rejected and was convinced at times that 
he was not the. child of his parents, He imagined himself the son of a 
nobleman who would arrive one day and claim him as his own. He had 
many fantasies of leaving home and traveling. "I even ran away two or 
three times, but of course I went back," he "It was to get pity’^ [2], 

Grove has been placed rather low in the rank order, chiefly because of 
the negative find hostile character of his attitude towards his father, not to 
speak of his brother. This antagonism has given rise to negative sentiments 
ad many objects which the father values, such as business, the Republican 
party, alcohol. To be sure, the boy’s relationship with his mother is un^ 
usually deep and stable; he loves and admires her, shares her basic sentiments, 
finds her company congenial and feels free to discuss anything under the sun 
with her. But their relationship is founded on a succorancc-nurtiirance 
pattern with alternating roles, each S3^nipathizing with tlic other whenever 
circumstances seem to justify it; and this, satisfactory as it may be at times, 
is apt to interfere with the development of an independent courageous atti^ 
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tude in confronting life’s difficulties and dangers. Grove, for example, is 
forever bemoaning the fact that he was deprived of a solid, unified family 
background, and he believes that if things had been different he would not 
jiow be giving way so often to the self-pity ' \vhicli has always been one 
of my weak points.” 

5. Subject No. 7: York 

York loves his home because it has *‘a secure feeling” [12]. He says: 

I have uevei* had gveat affection for either pareiu. I n>vi9t he cold¬ 
blooded or something. VA^e will have peta and they will die and every¬ 
body will be so sad, but I don't care. I will bury them, and I think, 

'‘Well, if I am sorry it is because I have played with them and if I 
am sad it is sort of selfish; I don't have them to play with any more. 

And I think, well, if my parents die I wouldn't have any home" [5]. 

Only one S is more extreme than York in his belief that, Thr potentiality 
of youth is cramped by the small laivs of his own family, and he is one of 
three subjects to give the most affirmative answer to the aphorism, The 
family circle provides fine ex'amples of tyraunyj in just ice j selfishness, and 
hate [13]. He resents his present 10:30 bed hour, and the parental rule of 
going out only one night a week. "Both mother and father make me do this, 
It’s rational enough, but if everything were rational the world would be a 
dull place. Or they say, ^You must go to college if you want to get ahead.’ 
I’m likely to resent such statements and not do it for a while” [18], 

In what he has to say about his family, the father comes out as the pre¬ 
ferred, less criticizable parent [32]. York is positive on three of the four 
aphorisms pertaining to Father and Older Men [13] ; and the adjectives he 
associates with the word Father arc "helpful, necessary, friendly, cooperative, 
loving, kind, idealistic, leading, showing,” He feels that he is closer to his 
father than to his mother. 

My mother is very social and rather aggressive. My father is the 
more understanding of the two because he hnd an unhappy childhood. 

He prefers bis own company and that of a good book to other 
people's [1]. 

Outwardly I am closer to my mother because like her I like to get 
around and be doing things, but I feel closer inside to my father, be¬ 
cause he is sensitive and I am sensitive too, and I suppose that it is the 
inner thing that counts [33]. 

Besides feeling that he and his father arc very similar below the skin, 
York has a fund of pity for him because he lacks the social as well as the 
aggressive propensities which both he and his mother possess in full measure. 
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Mingled wifch this feeling of likeness with his fnthei*, York feels a nurturnnt 
pit3^ for him because he lacks the aggressive and social qualities which he 
and his mother possess. 

The strongest feeling for my father is sorrow that he doesn't have 
much ci£ the social stuff. He keeps things on an idealistic basis and you 
can't handle people that way [33], 

York enjoys nothing better than talking with his father ”about conditions in 
general,” He is in sympathy and for the most part in agreement with his 
liberal views, but believes that his parent Is doomed to ineffectiveness because 
of his tender-miiidcd impr^lcticalit5^ He himself is more worldl}^-wise and 
realistic. 

York's mother is ambivalent to him. On the Aphorisms Test [13] liis 
sentiment ad Mother is more negative than that of any of our subjects. He 
saJ'Sj *‘Yes, 1” to the aphorism, One ^ood remedy for a better world: teach 
7/iother^ to reco/^uize when their sons are old enough to govern themselveSt 
and 'Yes, 1” to the aphorism, A mothers Jove is the excuse for a hundred 
petty tyrannies. But his associations to the word Mother arc all positive: 
"female, friendl^^ helpful, working, loving, kind” [14], His TAT stories 
[21] exliibit the press of rejection and coercion by older women, but bis 
scenes in the Dramatic Production Test [26] reveal no hostility to parent 
figures, and In several of the interviews he spoke with pride of both parents. 

York feels that he resembles bis mother because he wants "to get around 
and do things,” "Like her I am more pushing, and I don’t have my father’s 
qualms of indecisiveness” [12]. "Talking is an outward thing and I can 
talk with her, usually about religion and church gossip” [33]. Pie thinks 
that bis mother 

... Is more apt to be a good counterbalance to my own ladical views. 

From her I have gained^ die ability to get around and take a prac¬ 
tical point of view. She isn't taken much to thinking or philosaphiv;- 
ing [U]. 

York’s mother, who went to college and taught school before her marriage, 
has always stressed the value of an education. She tutored her son while 
he was a school boy so that he could skip grades and enter college at an 
earlier age than other boys. At first there was no resistance or criticism 
on his part; he fell in with her design for his life, accepting her conviction 
that the path to success led through college, A lore recently, however, he lias 
become conscious of a growing resentment, first, because his mother herself 
does not practice what she preaches, and second, because the pressure of her 
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unrelenting ambition for him, with all its attendant rules and regulations, 
has become almost unbearable. 

York feels that his luothev docs not live vip to the ideals that she set for 
him, that she does not exhibit in her life the fruits of a true education, 
that she uses her knowledge mostly to further her will to power inside and 
outside the family circle. '*My strongest feeling about my mother is one 
of disappointment,*’ he says [33]. 

I get displeased with my mother. I suppose it should be ^‘Honor 
thy father and thy mother,*’ but sometimes I feel that she is not using 
what she has got, and I feel a sort of disgust. She should think things 
out more. For instance, she has taken all kinds of courses and she 
tells these mothers what to do, and then she will come home and yell 
on the slightest pretext [33], 

The idea that she should be telling other mothers what to do appears so 
ironic to him that he is driven to write a poem about it. 

Our mother’s not around these days, 

We children shift alone, 

Our father misses her at night, 

She*s either out or on the phone, 

’ And what’s the reason we’re forlorn? 

And why are wc half orphanized? 

A Parent Education course 
On child care she must organize. 

Since we know that York’s mother is a hard worker, ever-devoted to the 
welfare of her family, this poem is a gross exaggeration of the state of 
affairs in his household. What it truly does reflect, however, is a middle 
or inner layer feeling of having been partially deprived and rejected by a 
mother who was Intent on pursuing her own ambitions. He tells us that 
his mother was never demonstrative and that as a child he used to wish 
that he lived with different people who were more affectionate [5]. At 
times he is inclined to think that all his mother got out of her college was 
faith in the virtue of discipline. 

My mother went to college and I don’t think that is so good because 
it gave her ideas about discipline and how much to punish children. 

My mother wants things to happen when she wants them to happen. 

She wants people to obey; whereas my father wants to talk things 
over [33]. 

In York’s family punishments were inflicted by the mother. ^*Shc knew 
very well that I hated to do nothing, so she would sit me down to do 
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nothing^' [5]. He thinks that his mother quite often denied him things 
that he might well have had^ that she was often severe and intolerant, and 
generally interfered too much with his desires and preferred activities. “My 
father/^ he says, “doesn^t punish. He is apt to blow up, but even then it 
isn*t bad. More often he will talk with you, and when he gets through you 
feel like a nicker’ [5]. It seems that what York objected to particularly 
was not so much his mother’s actual punishment as the fact that he felt 
it to be punishment without love, arising from ''ideas about discipline.” 

In brief then, York has unambiguous affection for his father and respects 
him for his wide reading and idealistic conceptions. Father and son 
hold many sentiments in common and they enjoy each other’s company. 
He recognizes nonetheless that his father is weak and incffectijal. The 
affection that York feels for his mother, on the other hand, is overbalanced 
by a good deal of resentment. He docs not admire her mind any longer, 
although he docs respect her energetic will, oppressive as it may be. He is 
less congenial and less intimate with his mother than he is with his father; 
he does not feel ceitain of the quality of her love. His underlying criticism 
of her is that her discipline is too strict and that she is exploiting him for 
her own satisfaction, She does not appreciate him for what he is, but for 
what he might do to lift the status of the famil 5 ^ Although York says, 
“I have never had great affection for either parent” [5], he is, nevertheless, 
devoted in his actions; he still obeys the rules set down by his mother 
and feels responsible for their welfare. “I like to keep them happy,*’ he says. 
“In fact, it gets stronger than that, I to keep them happy” [33], 

6, Subject No. 6: Dunn 

Dunn is a man whose outer is, in certain significant respects, the 

contrary of his middle la 3 'er: he seems to go out of his way to say things 
which are tlie exact opposite of a crucial truth. For example, in his auto¬ 
biography he writes: 

Christmases arc my earliest memories of Mother and Dad. They 
are visions of bountiful giving, and hearty reception on my part. I 
Avas nt peace with them aiul with the world,—and why not? fl]. 

Here, when he is free to select what he will out of his past, he speaks of 
his “earliest memories,” of Christinas, of “bountiful giving” and “hearty 
reception." A psychologist with his ear to the ground might perliaiis have 
predicted that intimate talks would reveal that Dunn was protesting too much 
when he wrote this, and so it was proved: Dunn’s earliest memory is that of 
having to give up the little tricycle he received on Christmas day to his 
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younger brother, playmate and life-long rival. This memory is crucinl 
because it is symbolic of a disillusioning realization that is at the bottom 
of his natiiie, namely, that his mother has loved his brother more than she 
has loved him. This he appears to be taking pains to deny when, in writing 
of his parents, he affirms, “Their attitude toward their sons has always 
been fair. Cut then he gives himself away on the Thcnriatic Apperception 
Test; ill no set of stories in our entire collection Is there to be found so much 
implicit blame of parent figures. 

Ill another part of his autobiography iDiinu writes: 

Mother's and Dad's opinions tend to conform and to be s 3 'nonymQus 
although there is no great compunction that this be so. Their interests 
^ he in books, the theater, and a small circle of friends and their two 
boys. The temperament of both is congeniai in all company [1]. 

But later in a confidential interview he confesses that whenever he tliinks of 
his family it is with a sour and resentful feeling, the whole basis of which 
is not clear to him. Among the difficulties he enumerates, ho^veyer, are 
these: the opposition between his father and mother on religious and other 
fundamental issues, the constant bickering that occurs, his fa therms melancholy 
withdrawal from social activity, a course which distresses the whole family. 
Thus Dunn is a man whose formal assertions are unreliable. Most of his 
important sentiments have a low degree of publicity. 

On the Aphorisms Test [13], which is less direct than the aiitobiographyi 
Dunn is among our three most negative subjects in his sentiments ad Famih^ 
He and Yawl are the only two who deny that, The family is one of Natiue'^s 
masterpieces. He is about average, however, in his sentiments ad Father 
and ad Older Men, but because of his tendency to give low marks on all 
items no one response stands out. The adjectives which he associates with 
Father are, “eternal, interesting, prejudice, pl< 5 asant“ [14], He tells us 
that he admires his father's tolerance and his interest in books. "He makes 
a point of reading and is well read" [4]. Father and son are similar in 
many respects, physically and mentally. 

I have always been likened to iny father, Save for a difference in 
inches \ve look alike and are built on common linca. We think alike 
and lie undoubtedly has had much influence on me [l]. 

Ten years ago the father's business went to pieces, with the result that there 
was a very marked drop in the family's financial and social status. 

One of the effects that this had on father was to make him almost 
too cynical of values, friends and people^. This bothers me and I feel 
guilty that it should [+]■ 
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In an interview Jie explained that he criticizes his fatlicr because after the 
blow of failure he retreated to a position of passivitj^, making no attempt 
to counteract. For years, whining and complaining against the order of 
society lias been his principal occupation. Even today when he is once more 
earning a good salary in connection with an important war industry he 
keeps reiterating that the only solution of the economic problem in America 
is a revolution of the proletariat. And yet he and his wife have never 
abandoned their middle class prejudices and pretensions; the}' are still 
anxious to keep up with tlie Joneses, This is very disconcerting to Dunn, 
who feels that the acceptance of his father^s views imposes the moral obliga' 
tion to devote his life to revolutionary activity, but, on the other hand, 
iiaving made his mark at school and at college, he recognizes that he .has 
the cnerg5^ and talent to succeed under the present system of rugged indi¬ 
vidualism. The former course is idealistic but probably doomed to failure | 
the latter offers proximal rewards but is selfish and out of keeping with his 
lugliest principles. Dunn is not only attracted to his fathcr^s ideas but is 
incapable of maintaining an independent and contrasting standpoint; and yet 
recognizing, as he does, that his father's communistic persuasions are the 
result of his personal failure in business, he is not entirely convinced that he, 
the son, who has the capacity to succeed, should dedicate his life to their 
fulfillment. 

Dunn tells us that there has always been a special bond of sympathy and 
unanimity between his mother and his brother on the one side and his father 
and himself on the other. His father was less affectionate than his mother 
but a better companion; he often played games with his bo^^s and greatly 
appreciated their successes; ^Wheii we played on teams he always came to 
^vatch us" [4]. In recent years father and son have had many stimulating 
and congenial talks together about politics, economics, history and religion, As 
a child Dunn preferred his father's discipline to his mother’s. His father 
sometimes punished him physically and sometimes, he thought, unjustly, but 
then, he hastens to add, was a little smug at that time, so I probably 

deserved what I got" [4]. Though he says that “to be spanked by Dad 
was capital punishment" [2] it was better than verbal reproach- He never 
felt rebellious or resentful. 

It is evident that Dunn idealized his father up to the time of his financial 
crash; after which, due largely to the manner in which his father reacted 
to the reversal of his fortune, a feeling of disappointment arose which led 
to a profound sense of disillusionment, if not rcvsentmcnt. His father' was 
a man of clay after all. 
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On tile Aphorisms Test [13] Dunn is just below the middle of the- iJink 
order in his sentiments ad Mother and ad Older Women. As is the case 
with his aphorisms ad Father, no one of his responses stands out, The 
adjectives he associates with the wotd Mother are, ''eternal, gracious, pos- 
tnlgic, friendly’* [14], He sa 3 "s that he admires his own mother "for her 
graciousness and her quality of nicencss." But he criticizes her for being 
emotionally unstable, ovcr-posscssive, and interfering too much in his activi¬ 
ties, overburdening him with guidance [4], She emphasizes the sacrifices 
that she has made and insists that he do things her way [4]. His mother 
often looks up to him as her superior and defers to him in "questions of 
reading and books" [4], but it is a source of initatioii to him that she, 
who reads all the modern books, "points out in detail to us the unreality and 
the evil of them, and yet she can’t keep away from them" [32]. She is 
full of prejudices which she cannot justify and this to sucli a confirnied 
rationalizer as Dunn is evidence of a feeble intellect. For example, there 
is nothing he hates more than to hear her express judgments based on class 
distinctions which do not correspond to their present position in the social 
scale. 

The mother was chief disciplinarian in the family. Sometimes she admin¬ 
istered physical punishn\ents and sometimes threatened measures which were 
not carried out, but feared more than these was her moral [Usapprobatioir. 
Dunn feels that his sensitivity to this side of his motlier's nature 

. . . tind a great dea^ to do wifh tYie way 1 fe3t about asserting iny^>e\^. 

She cpnditioned my thinking, by utilizing certain persons qs ideals. She 
told me that smoking stunts your growth, so that even now I don’t smoke. 

We were always under strict orders not to fight. She had a passion 
for' not wanting iia to talk to other people. She taught us manners, etc., 
etc. [^8]. 

Dunn has begun to realize that he is more obedient to his mother’s de¬ 
mands than are most men of Ids age, and her coercions and proliibi cions are 
less tolerable than they were. He blames her strict training for some of 
his present inhibitions and his lack of self-assertion. Not yetp for example, 
has he dared to disobey her injunction against smoking. "Mother liad 
great anxiety for our safety; she exfiggerated risks, and was pessimistic” [4], 
And today she is as demanding as cvei\ exerting her influence in a hundred 
subtle ways, convincing evidence of the pervasiveness of the mother-son 
conflict being furnished by Dunn’s TJT stories [21], 

This subject provided us with an illustration of a case where the responses 
cannot be properly interpreted without knowledge of the Individual’s general 
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State of beiag. During the period that he was taking the tests at the Clinic 
he VYas in the throes of a grievous depression' that had claimed him for some 
months and was showing no signs of letting up. As a result, all of his 
responses were slanted towards the negative side, and, except for his exces* 
sivcly formal autobiography, where he painted a picture of perfect famLl 3 ^ 
harmony, he was disposed to stress the least satisfactory aspects of his 
relations with his parents. In later interviews it became clear that although 
in lus eaily years Dunn suffered a profound disillusionment, first engeii- 
dcred, sa}^ by the birth of his younger brother and his belief that his mother 
had turned her love away from him, and although later he suffered another 
disillusionment when the ideal image of his father was shattered by the 
latter’s uncourageous reaction to misfortune, the son’s basic attachrnent to 
bo til father and mother has always been strong and vital. He is actively 
devoted to his parents as a result of both pragmatic and imperative sentl^ 
ments; he feds very close to his father, shares many of his viewpoints and 
always finds his company congenial. He can rely utterly on the permanence 
of both parents’ devotion to him and their appreciation of his talents and 
successes. In ]‘ccent years he has begun to question his father’s political 
views and to lose respect for many of his mother's opinions. His opposi¬ 
tion to her is accentuated at the moment because hq is engaged in winning 
his independence, a process which is difficult for him because of the long 
years of imhesitatLng compliance to her governance. But this is a neceSsSary 
stage in growing up and in no way jeopardijics the integrity of the under¬ 
lining relationship. 

7- Siihjeci No. 5: Hawk 

Hawk feels that ''all in all family existence has been a pleasant one” [l]j 
and he gives the highest possible marks to all the aphorisms on Family [13]. 
The words which he associates with Family are, ."English bad, unifying, of 
support to me, guiding, strengthening, worthy of love^’ [14]. Here "English 
bad” refers to the fact that his parents, who emigrated from Germany shortly 
after their marriage, still speak with an accent. They both came from upper 
middle class Prussian families, the father being the younger son of an affluent 
business man. Unable to get on with his older brothers, he came to America 
to set up business for himself. 

Hawk has alwaj^s had the assurance of his parents' constant affection. 

Both were fairly indulgent, and left 'tlieir ideas of Prussian discipline 
back in Prussia. Their influence over me never took any offensive 
form such as nagging or domineering. At an early age they allowed 
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me liberties which most parents of city boys did, not,—such as traveling 
alone, swimming a|oLie, keeping late hours. I just grew up without any¬ 
thing that seemed to me to be conscious influence on the part of my 
parents [1], 

The fainnj'' quarrel that precipitated tl^e parents’ departure for America 
left an unpleasantness which spread to flavor their sentiments towards every¬ 
thing Oerman and disposed them to look with favor on everything American. 
And it was perhaps for this reason tliac they leaned over backwards in out¬ 
doing the proverbial leniency of American parents. Perhaps also, feeling 
uncertain as to the customs in this world of their adoption, they were fearful 
of doing anything that might interfere with their children’s adjustment. Cer¬ 
tain it is, anj^how, that Hawk took every advantage of the freedom that 
'was granted him. 

My mother's chief complaint was that I ^vas never nt home. I never 
hang around the house. Our family doesn't do much together [5], 

The absence of oppression at home explains why Hawk is the most intense 
of all our subjects in his denial of the statement that, The favuly circle 
provides fine c^samplcs of fyvanuyi iujustice^ selfishucss, and hate [13]- 
Hawk says, “iMy parents’ marriage seems to have been a happy one,* cer¬ 
tainly until both parents had passed their fiftieth birthday it was extremely 
harmonious despite the severest financial ups and downs” [I], Since that 
time, however, his father has had diabetes and this illness, coming on top 
of business reverses, has changed him into a depressed and moody man. 
An interviewer who recently visited the parents In their home reports that 
it was her impression that they were cfist down by their misfortunes. 

On the Aphorisms Test [13] Hawk is more positive than any of our 
subjects in his sentiments ad Father and ad Older Ale ft. He and one other 
subject (Lake) are the only two who do not belicyc that, The potentiaUty 
of youth is cramped hy the small laws of his family, and he is the most defi¬ 
nite in his belief that, Better than an inheritance Is the friendship of an older 

man. This suggests a strong need for Deference, and such is the case. 

The words which he associates with Father are, ’‘intelligent, efHcicnt, under¬ 
standing, my youthful ideal, not well” [14]. Some of these associations 
seem to be related to "my 3^011 tliful ideal” rather than to his father as he 
exists today, because Hawk does not think of his father, who has failed 

in one business after another, as an efficient man. "He is too easy going 

in his business and doesn't go at it with enough vim” [4]- Neither does 
he think of his father as intelligent. "He has few intellectual ambitions" 
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[4] ; lie “is usually'' absorbed in his business and the politics of the day and 
not much more” [1], 

In summarizing his? opinion of his father, Hawk says: 

He has been a fine fntbev, nhvays dnine without himself if it would 
help iiis hoys in any way [1], He was also a very fond father, and 
though he couldn’t afford it he used to give U9 lots of toys. Wc always 
had the best in the neighborhood [5], 

Plawk^s positive sentiment was engendered in his early youth when Jjis 
futheT would come home laden with gifts for his boys. In those days the 
father was the boy's exemplar, pattern for his ideale^o, But as time went 
on ho becanie less udetiuate. After failing once or twice, he became reticent 
less confident of himself, less forceful. “He has never.been open or un¬ 
reserved, although actually he is a mild man" [4], And he ceased to keep 
in touch with the activities of his boys, “My father is never interested in 
what we do, never concerns himself particularly" [5]. As a result. Hawk 
developed a powerful idealego within himself and his high a Deference 
sought satisfaction in other older men. This transition took place without 
leaving any vesidvic of bitterness, because the early memories of his father's 
gencrositj" and indulgence had left an indelible impression. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that Hawk is unique in introducing no father figures in the 
abbreviated TJT [23], and in leaving aside the father figures in the 
Dramatic Production Test [26]. 

Hawk writes, “I first worshipped my father as a man of the -vvoi'idi.thcn 
my mother because she seemed closer to me” [1]. He says that his mother 
“had a position of responsibility before her marriage, and though she has 
been willing to give this up her ambitions have never been satisfied. She 
is iieiYous, active, and terrifically interested in everything. She is more 
aggressive than my father but does not always have her way with biin" [4], 
AltliougJi Hawk is oojy half as intense in his responses to the aphorisms 
pertaining to Mother as he is to those pertaining to Fffther, he is, neverthe¬ 
less, once again at the top of our rank order. No other S is so strojigly 
against the aphorism, One pood vernedy for a better world: teach mothers 
to recognize when their sons are old enough to govern Iheinsehes. On the 
other hand, he is with Yawl in responding "Yes 2” to the statement, A 
mother''s love is the exerne for a hundred petty tyrannies. In Hawk's case 
the mother’s tyrannies do not take the form of positive demands and prohibi¬ 
tions but spring from an anxious concern for his welfare. 

My mother has always more or leas nnnoyecl me by being over aolici- 
tans. It is aimoying to came back from college and to have l\ei worry- 
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ing over when and where } am going, etc. I don’t mind saying that I 
rebel against it [33]. 

The adjective which Hawk associates with the word Mother are, ^‘"helpful, 
cheerful, beneficial, guiding, thoughtful, wise, efficient” [14]. He tells 
us that he has thought of his own mother as perfect, often wanted to be 
like her, and wished he could devote his life to her [4]. To what extent 
sentimental idealism is responsible for these assertions it is not possible to say. 
He admits that his mother has occasionally seemed over-possessive, and has 
sometimes called for an unusual amount of attention and tenderness from 
him. Whenever she is demonstrative in her affections he feels embarrassed. 

His mother, who did all the disciplining, used to spank him occasionally 
and this invariably provoked resentment. He would lock himself in his 
room and brood over the injustice of it. In another connection he speaks 
of his motlier as being ”very nervous and emotion[32] from which vve 
might surmise that her punishments were sometimes hasty and ill-considered. 
But in speaking of them now he says he docs not think they were severe [4]. 

Because his mother was more alert than his father and more interested in 
his activities, he found he had more to share with her than with him. 

My mother has a keen insight in exactly how I grew up, and what 
I was doing, Whereas father was usually a generation behind in his 
ideas. By and large, I believe that my mother Jias always been closer 

to me and has been the greater influence over me. She has a greater 

interest in the things I am interested in—literature, art, music, and 
meeting people [l]. 

I copy her likes and dislikes in taste almost unconsciously [18]. 

We must admit that wc have failed to find the key to Hawk’s extremely 
positive sentiments ad father and mother. Parents and son go their separate 
ways; there is not much mutual enjoyment of intimate companionship. The 
mother has shared some of her boy's interests but her over-solicitous attitude 
cramps his style. He finds something to criticize in both parents; and yet 
his affection and devotion are undeviating. Even after sufficient allowance 
has been made for the fact that Hawk shows a tendency to give high marks, 

cither positive or negative, on all items, he still stands at the top, or very 

near the top, of the rank order. This might be explained by supposing that 
his parents gave him everything he required during the first years of his 
life and the impression they made on him at that time has remained 
unimpaired. Since then, being accorded a good deal of freedom, he has 
developed his self-reliance to the point that he is no longer dependent on 
them. He has all of them that he needs within himself as constituents 
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oi his superego and idealego, and being more at home in this country than 
they are, the assurance that he will succeed where his father has failed 
puts him in a superior position. Having nothing to fear from his parents 
he enn love them without qualification. 

S. Subject No, 4: Finch 

Finch's belief that ''parents should act as guardian angels for their cbih 
dren’‘ is a product of his own experience, his father having admirably filled 
this role for him. “My father/' nu'itcs Finch in his autobiograph)'’, “is a 
wonderful person/* 

He is absolutely sincere in nil tliat be does. He baa good creative 
ideas, he is fairly liberal, not quite liberal enough, but his liberality is 
founded on the right things—a deep-seated desire to help people [1]. 

The economic, social, and physical sides of my father are also good. 

A clergymxin is highly respected, and my father is especially. A great 
many people really love and admire him [1]. 

The image of his father as a spiritual shepherd arouses the most reverential 
feelings in his son. 

In the long run lie will not count for too much. He lias written no 
famous books, nor has he made any great discoveries, 3 ’'et to the 
present time his value to the world is infinite. There are about 225 
people under his influence, and about a hundred of those are very 
much under Ids influence and follow his teaching and example as 
disciples [1], 

The father's person has been invested with the sacredness of the faith 
that he serves, so that the son sees him not simply as an individual, but as a 
representative and symbol of a great tradition, as incarnated Christian piety. 
Finch devoted an entire theme written for an English course at college to 
a description of his father's study, the most beautiful room he has ever seen, 
with the light filtering in through the stained glass windows, the whole 
atmosphere being one of peace and holiness. The religious exaltation evoked by 
the sight of his'father before the altar during one memorable evening service 
has already been described (see Sentiments Towards Religion)^ 

Finch has never differentiated himself from his father. His sentiments 
ao far as we know are exactly the same as his father’s; the father's vocation 
will be his vocation. Especially does he admire his father’s reticence and 
restraint, the habitual silence which permits the son to imagine hidden depths 
of feeling and of wisdom. "My mother’s uncontrolled love,'* he writes, 
. "may be contrasted with Dad’s^ whose love is firm and deep, but reserved 
and unman if cst’* [1]. 
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It is easy to hurt hia feelings, but he never lets us know when we 
have (lone so. Sometimes it escapes, and our remorse is great [1], 

In contrast to his mother's discipline, his father's has been steady, definite 
and just. 

My father -would try to reason things nut with me. He was mnic firm 
in his discipline. If he held up his linger he meant it. You could 
always go ask Kim something, lie said "yes*' or “no*’ and meant it, and 
you didn't mind [22]. 

Finch tells us that he cannot remember his father ever having spanked him 
but his moral lessons were all the more telling, for ^'mental punuslmicnt 
was worse than plij^sical piinishmeiu." The son was invariably obedient 
because, as he says, 

I didn't want to hurt my father’s feelings, I loved him a lot and 
didn’t want to do anything to break up that relationship [4]. 

^^Thy will he done" sums up Finch's attitude to his father, and this is 
leflectcd in his low scores on the aphorisms pertaining to Self-Relimce, 

Turning his thoughts from his father to his mother, Finch makes an ad¬ 
mission that is unusual in so conventional a young man: 

I don’t like my mother. I can’t get along with her at all. She 
is so fussy and worries about everything, our health and everything. 

It's just terrible. Now with my father I can sit down and talk things 
over, but never with her. Even if she comes into the room when 1 
nm talking with my father I have to dose right up. Everything shuts 
up inside me [15]. 

His father would be astonished and shocked if he heard this, for in his 
opinion (according to an interviewer who visited Eiim) the boy's outstanding 
characteristic is his devotion to his mother. Evidently there is a marked 
discrepancy at this point between tlic outer layer (first level) and the middle 
layer (second level) of his personality. Finch has acquired all the habits 
of deference and compliance; he is a dutiful boy. But inwardly lie rebels 
against his mother and is disgusted with his own docility, his fear of her 
leaentment. 

He tells us that he has always been certain of his mother's love, and this 
IS confirmed by the absence of any signs of the rejection complex*, no imaginal 
press of insupport, of deprivation, of loss or lack; no orphan thema or 
self-pity in liis fantasies; no deep-seated tendency to melancholy or pessimism. 
The basic relationship is secure in so far as it depends on the permanence 
of the mother’s devotion. But her son docs not admire her; he docs not 
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want to be identified with her; he is quick to tell us that "my motliev doesn’t 
look a bit like me. She is claik" [15], In truth, she has become his prin¬ 
ciple annoyer, an interference to his development. 

Finch’s mother is overwhelmingly loquacious; she is a gusliing well of 
meaningless observations and anecdotes; and she is forever worrying about 
her children, hemming them in with warnings of disaster, nagging them with 
injunctions and advice. Her affection smothers them. Saj's Finch in his 
autobiography; 

Slic is very emotionni. She worries like the devil. It's teiribJe— 
she will worry over every little thing. We a re her main interest, hut 
in uncontrolled love she tends to alienate us. She has few interests 
outside of us. She is interested in the house, and cleanliness, and spick 
and spun order, even to too great extrcinea. She is not as bright as 
Dad, nnd has rot had an equal education [1]. 

The press of affiliation and nurturance are generally classed as both 
agreeable and beneficial, but if expressed without regard for the tempera- 
mentj needs and momentary mood of the subject to which they are addressed 
they can operate as harms. The exasperation provoked in Finch by his 
mother’s overflowing, anxious and coercive love is plain in everything he 
says about her. 

My mother is too emotional, She worries qH the time. She ia a 
nuisance, wants to know every thing that I am doing. She's not logical. 

You have to fit in with her, She has a strong sense of duty which is a 
burden to me. I have never been intimate with her [+], 

The mother administered most of the punishments but her way of execut¬ 
ing this function inspired no respect. According to the son’s testimony, her 
discipline was vacillating and capricious, the expression of a passing impulse, 
a recurrent nuisance rather than a dreaded force reserved for critical 
occasions. 

I feel it would have been better if my father and mother had been 
more consistent, if my mother had been more like my father. She 
would spank me because I worried her. She would say, ^'You shouldn’t 
worry me the way you did'* [32]. 

My mother would spank me if I did anything wrong, but this never 
made any difference to me. But I did dread having my father come 
home and find out about it. I didn’t mind my mother's spanking be¬ 
cause I was sure of her love and knew that she loved me whatever 
I did [4], 

My mother was too emotional and too soft. For punishment she 
could only say, ^'I’ll tell your father,'* She should have been more 
strict, She was too soft l32], 
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To understand Finch's life-long obedience to his mother It is neccssaiT 
\o take account not only of a masochistic tendency in his personality, but of 
the fact that his early home was a little island in the midst of a negatively 
cathected region which provided no avenues of escape from Jiis niothef's 
supervision. The father*s first parish being in a lower class section of 
Columbus, the boy was insulated from the children of the community by 
his parents' decision that none of them were fit playmates for hinri. The 
sLtuatLoa was not fundamentally altered later when the family moved to a 
pleasant middle class neighborhood, because Finch detested school; he was 
bullied by the young sadists in his class, and made no friends. And then the 
lange of his activities were limited, as always, by his parents' innumerable 
Do's and Don't's, Thus, the boy's life space did not extend much further 
than the boundaries,of his own backyard. His mother’s shadow was his 
refuge. The price he paid for his dependence upon her company and protec¬ 
tion was submission to her will. 

Finch was reared in accordance with the most rigid standards of com¬ 
portment, Slang, swearing, card-playing, dancing, going with girls, smok¬ 
ing and, of course, drinking were strictly prohibited. Even tea-drinking 
was classed among the minor sins. These restrictions were accepted with¬ 
out a murmur, until on coming to Harvard Finch woke up to the fact that 
other “nice" bo 3 ^s were free to do tliese things, and that he was conspicuously 
different from the rest due to the peculiar moral education he had received 
at home, For this he blamed his mother, because it was she who was 
pexpetuaVVy laying down the law. Today he looks hack on his whole hoy- 
hood as a Dark Age, a period of tribulation and imprisonment out of which 
lie is only just now emerging by cautious experiments in free choice. He 
is apparently working himself up to a long-overdue revolt against maternal 
tyranny. And although the conflict comes down to such issues as whether 
or not he will tell his parents where he is going every time he goes out of 
the house, and although he has got no further tlian muttering complaints 
against his mothers domintince, he has already begun to think of himself as a 
stubbornly independent liberty-loving man. His sentiments ad Inchvldudlhm 
and ISloncomfonnity are extremely positive, and he gives himself the highest 
mark on the need for Autonomy, the overt manifestations of which are, in 
truth, negligible. On the Aphorisms Test [13] he responded with a “No" 
to 61 per cent of the statements, signifying a diffuse negativism in the middle 
layer of his personality, for in his face-to-face (outer layer) relations at 
the Clinic Finch was as obliging and cooperative as any subject we have 
ever had. 
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That the imdci+ying rebellion against authority involves the sovereignty 
of the reverend father, consciously unquestioned, is shown by Finches 
responses to the TAT and the Mind Reading Test, In the former a recur- 
icnt thema is that of condict between an older and a younger man. The 
younger man, who prefers action to thought, disagrees with the counsels of 
the older man. Later he secs that the older man is right and he feels guilty 
for having doubted his wisdom. In another story the son is harshly pun¬ 
ished by the father bv\t he gets his revenge in the end. 

The findings on the Mind Reading Test arc startling, coming as they 
do from a smiling, gentle and polite young man, In 30 out of the 50 
pictures the press of Dominance or of Aggression is projected into the mind 
of the figure (represented in the photograph) or into the mind of an 
imaginary person confronting the figure. In the latter type, which recurs 
much more frequently than the former, the figure*s attitude Is that 6f 
inipotent passivity or of passivity combined with rcvengcfuliiesSv For 
example: 

(/?) just have to go on suffering and suffering. I can’t do any¬ 
thing about it” (impotent passivity). 

(b) '‘I don’t Jike k but I have to do it—Pll get even with you some¬ 
time” (passivity plus revenge). 

(c) ‘*Yoii may have got me now but just wait a minute. I'll show 
yon” (passivity plus revenge), 

Other sentences exhibit trends of dlstrustfulness, resistance and defiance; 
and there is one expression of frank sadism: 

(d) (IBandit torturing someone and enjoying it). ‘'Gee, this is iun,^ 

Tliis last, being In keeping with the other responses, suggested the hypothesis 
that Finch, much bullied in his schoolboy days, had consoled himself with 
fantasies of retaliative cruelty. Questioned later during a confidential inter¬ 
view, he admitted that this was true. He had hnagined himself torturing 
Ids tormentors in a v«Triety of waj^ one of which was tliat of turning off 
their genitals with a red-hot iron. These and other memories confirmed 
the conclusion that Finch has a good deal of underlying malice, but that 
it belongs to the second level (level of thought), and there is no likelihood 
of its ever being objectified in action; ideo-niotor conductance is low. 

Finch stands first among our subjects in his reverence for his father. 
Tlie strength of the sentiment, we judge, is due, first to, the beneficial press 
the father lias embodied, second to his exemplary character, and third to 
his connection with the Church. The son has vibrated to tlic feelings which 
the father has inspired in his congregation. Finally, there is the homosexual 
tendency: in Finch the Oedipus complex is inverted. 
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The role of the Man of God has set the father on a hijjhcr planc^ sepa¬ 
rated from his son by a moral gap which acts as a bar to perfect intimacy. 
The son believes that if he confessed his whole mind to his father the latter 
would be grievously disappointed, would feel that Iiis son had fallen short 
of the high standard that he holds for him. 

I am quite intimate with my father now but not so close as wit! 
friends. He has too much interest in me. I'd rather talk my problem* 
over with friends. They are more impartial. I might be below what 
father thinks of me [+]. 

In this, we may surmise, the father is not unlike the son. He alsc 
feels it necessary to set himself forth as better than be is, more moral and 
more conventional. Thus on each side a barrier of pride flattens the im¬ 
pression of the character and prevents a fructifying intimacy. To an intei'- 
viCwer the father described his son as “a very average sort of boy,’* wlilch 
is a complete miss. Finch is far from the ordinary run. 

The mother^s negative cathexis has a long history; it is the product with¬ 
out doubt of certain childhood events, some of wliich may be outside the 
range of ineinory. Finch’s repetition of the phrase "get all closed up’’ in 
describing Ins habitual response to a hostile environment and also, at another 
time, in explaining the effect his mother often has on liim, suggested first 
that the mother was unusually aggressive in her early disciplining of the boy, 
which proved to be correct, and second, that one specific trauma might have 
been caused by her attempt to give the boy an enema, to wliich he responded 
by getting "all closed up.” In an interview it was ascertained that Finch 
docs remember his mother giving him an enema and thnt it was very dis¬ 
agreeable, but the recollection is not connected, as far as he is now aware, 
with any striking degree of affect. In his TAT stories all the female figures 
are dominant, coercive, restraining or undisguisedly malicious, 

9. Sjibject No. 3: Lake 

Lake is a bland sociocentric extraceptor whose region of self-knowledge is 
narrowly circumscribed. He has no private and unique feelings that he is 
aware of. Poke him and he responds with morally Imperative sentmnents 
which correspond closely to the ideal patterns of the middle-of-the-road 
American. Engage him in an intimate conversation with barriers down 
and one gets the same result. Thus, in contrast to Dunn, whose public 
assertions are a mere front of conventionality. Lake has become largely iden¬ 
tified with his imperative sentiments. Most of tlie time he actually feels 
what his family and his community would like to have him feel, what he 
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liimself would prefer to feel. Thus he is an example of the socialization 
process carried to the point where both uniqueness and individuality arc all 
but obliterated. On the Aphorisms Test [13] he is extremely positive^ far 
above the other subjects in the lank order, in his sentiments ad Co7ifon}iity, 
Cooperation and Reason. He also expresses strong con sentiments ad Skepti- 
chin and Subjective Values, Knowing these facts, one can predict with some 
assurance wliat Lake will tell us about his family. 

*'Our family atmosphere/^ says Lake, '^has been filled generally with re¬ 
spect, interest, and security’^ [1]. "Comfortabe, homey, compatible, loving,’' 
are the adjectives which he associates with the word Family [14] ; and he is 
highly positive on the apliorisms for Family with one exception. He is 
among the three subjects who give the most positive response to the statement, 
‘'The family circle provides fine examples of tyranny^ inpistice, selfishness 
and hate [13], But this response stands alone; it is not supported by any^ 
thing that he says or by the results of any test. In the Dramatic Production 
Test [26] both father and mother have a positive cathexis, and the scene 
which he creates is that of a happy family with the parents presiding over it, 

In the Argument Completion Test [15] Lake has the highest score of any 
S for arguments favorable to parental and traditional standards; he and 
his parents stand together as a unit. 

In ail my attimclcs, my parents and I are in agreement, both father 
, and mother, I admire them both very much, and 1 want to go a little 
farther, to show them that I appreciate what they have done for me, I 
also want to have tlieir friendliness, discretion, and honesty [IB]. 

Lake especially emphasizes the discretion of his parents, whose philosophy 
he says ^'is to do everything in moderation'* [31]- This is a cherished ideal 
of Lake’s; an almost excessive valuation of sanity leads him to shun extremes 
of any sort. ^'The policy my parents adopted in bringing us up," he says, 
"was one of making us all partners in the family and teaching us to reason 
out our problem and then follow a course of our own discretion. Of course 
they were always on hand as council" [1]. The ivnportancc of the parental 
council in deciding matters is indicated im one of Lake’s responses to' the 
Argument Completion Test [15]. One young man is arguing with a reluc¬ 
tant friend in favor of a dangerous mountain climbing trip. Lake continues, 

They decide to talk it over with their parents, They ench go home 
and talk it over. They ore persuaded by their parents to take the 
less dangerous trip, 

Lake is the only S who solved this controversy by referring it to the parents, 
Lake tells us that his parents were careful not to show favoritism in deal- 
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ing with their five children nnd that lie never felt that they did. 
parents were alwa 3 's fair to us and wc to them" [4]. No signs of family 
insiipport are to be found in Lake*s personality. 

Oiir parents were always extremely interested in things we didj 
and always encouraged as in constructive ideas. They taught us to be 
ambitious and to go farther than ourselves. Wc were always con- 
iident of their love, but they never embarrassed us with affectionate 
demonstrations \X]. 

Lake has a score of +11 on the aphorisms for Fatherj the highest score 
possible being +12. He thinks of the adjectives, ^^paternal, honest, good, 
lovable*^ in association witli the word Fat her, and he asserts that he has 
always had the greatest admiration and respect for his own father and con¬ 
sequently has accepted most of his standards. He has always been pleased 
when people said that he resembled his father [4]. He thinks of him as 
being energetic and masterful, but there is no evidence that lie was at all, 
severe, as Lake says that he preferred his father’s punishments to those of 
his mother because his father never resorted to physical means. is a 

happy fellow/’ Lake says, "He gets the most out of life and that is what 
I try to do" [4]. 

In Lake we find no trace of antipolarity of feeling toward his father 
either overt or covert. There is nothing in the TdT (21) to suggest hos¬ 
tility. Most of the parental figures are benevolent and there is little or no 
aggression against them. In his positive sentiments ad Older Men Lake is 
second in the rank order. 

Unqualified admiration is also evident in everything Lake has to tells us 
about his mother. He claims that he has always regarded her as ideal, has 
^vanted to live up to her standards and emulate her ways, especially her 
social skills. "Her attitude is probably the most lady-like that I know." 

She is non-criticel, picks out the good points about people and does 
not talk about them. She has always been honest, straight-forward, 
tactful, never anything ha rah [4-]. 

My m other is smalh heavy, not demonstrative, jnst. She doesn't get 
angry, is very practical, and lias a good business head. She is an exceh 
lent bridge player. She gets along well with people, is respected and 
admired by every one I know. She has been a good mother to five 
kids. She is very active [+]. 

One of the examiners who saw Lake outside the Clinic reports that he 
talked at length about the extraordinary virtues of his mother [32], ^‘Beau¬ 
tiful, kind, generous, devoted" are the adjectives he associates with Mother 
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[14]. "She was teacher,” he snySy "being at home all da 3 ^ From her I 
learned altruism—doing onto others—and equality* [18]. 

There seems to be more admiration than warmth of feeling in Lakeys 
attitude to his mother. ^‘She is rather haughty in a way,” he confesses [4]. 
It was the mother who did most of the disciplining with even-handed jus^ 
dee; physical punishment was rare. 

When we were unreasonable, my mother gave Os'! good word wliip- 
pings. My reaction was one of shame for doing something to deserve 
piinishmeTit [V]. 

Apparently, Lake experienced no resentment on these occasions; he never 
thought his mother was severe, unjust, or nagging, and never lelt rebellious 
or hostile after piinishmciit [4]. 

We childi-er never had to do anything, My mother taught us inde¬ 
pendence and judgment [+]. 

Thus in all his public and private statements Lake contributes to the 
picture of an almost idyllic family scene, expressive of harmony, justice, 
and mutual respect. And there arc no reasons to suppose that his behavior 
at home does not conform closely to this pattern. That Lake is a dutiful 
and devoted son is certain. In none of our case histories do we find a better 
illustration of family solidarity. The results on the TAT show that Lake 
is lowest of any of our subjects on press Insiipport, press Lack and Loss, 
press Rejection, There are no s\gi\s of oral deprivation, weaning trauma, or 
oral aggression—all of wliich goes to prove that liis relationship to his 
mother was firmly established at an early age. 

In view of this it is of sonfic interest to observe some of the inner layer 
constituents revealed by indirect approaches. In the first place, we notice 
that Lake s^ys that he prefers his father and that this is confirmed by the 
Aphorisms Test [13]. In the composite rank order of all items pertaining 
to family relationships Lake stands second; he is tied for third place on 
is tied for first place on Father, is second on Older Aden, is first 
on Marriage, and second on Children. But on Mother and Older Women 
he is next to the bottom, tied with Couch. Notable also is the amount of 
aggressioji in Lake’s TAT stories, some of which is directed towards ob¬ 
jects that are symbolic of the mother's body; there are also several collisions 
and eye injuries. On the basis of the collisions and eye injuries the diagnosis 
was made that Lake Iwd once overseen parental intercourse; and this proved 
to be correct. Lake remembers it as the most traumatic experience of his 
life. Aggressive penetration of a human body was interpreted as resent- 
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meat aroused b 5 ' the mothers pregnancy engendering a desire to destroy 
the incumbent rival. Birth of sibling occurred three times in Lake’s child¬ 
hood, but probably, as the TAT suggests, a strong reaction formation of 
nur turn nee took place almost immediately and aggression was successfully 
repressed. Thus there are no conscious memories of hostility toward the 
younger children. Lake does remember, however, that he was excessively 
curious as a child, and it is possible the impairment of eyesight which was 
first noticed when he was about eight or nine was the resultant of guilt 
engendered by his vo5'euristic tendencies, his observation of the primal scene 
or of his mother’s body. The repression and projection of the need for 
cognizance (voyeurism) is plainly seen in Lake's boyhood sense of being 
spied on by his parents. This, the only criticism he ever had of them, he 
fought down as he undoubtedly fought down others. 

One of my observationg during my adolescence was that my parents 
seemed almost over-interested, almost to the point of being suspicious. 

That was a contemptible thought and one that I found myself fighting, 
and fighting succcssfuhy, for I camc to realize that my parents’ interest 
' in me was one for my general well-being and advancement, What made 

my particular fight against thinking my parents suspicious easier was the 
fact that they had the ucmost faith in our honesty. And 1 helicve that 
all of us have always tried to live up to this trust in us [1], 

In connection with the fantasy of ripping open the mother’s body it Ls 
interesting that a few years ago Lake decided to become a surgeon, but 
was finally deterred by realiz-ing that he was disqualified by his eyesight and 
a tremor of his hand. As a crowning coup de grace Lake concocts a fan¬ 
tastic story of two American brothers, who, being converted to Nazism 
while interned in Germany, become pilots in the air force of the enemy and, 
returning on a mission to tbeir native land, end by dropping bombs on their 
own home, which destroy it utterly. 

• What has been disclosed by the TAT arc a few residual tendencies of 
childliood of which Lake is entirely unconscious. They belong to tl>c inner 
layer of his personality and to the second level, since they influence his 
fantasies but not his behavior. There are no signs of aggressiveness in Lake's 
social attitudes. Indeed, it would be hard to find a more good-natured 
individual. Reading some of his more bizarre stories, one gets the impres¬ 
sion of an imagination gone awrj^, as in hebephrenic schizophrenia; but his 
outer layer personality entirely contradicts so ominous a diagnosis. Ideo¬ 
motor conductance—the readiness with which thouglUs are translated into 
action—is evidently low in Lake's personality; but what bearing this has 
on his further development avc cannot say. 
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In any event, the Revelation of a buried antipathy to liis mother does not 
change our appraisal of Lalre’s relationship to his parents. He is high 
both in his spontaneous and in his imperative sentiments towards mother 
and father. He is affectionate and respectful and shares in large measure 
their assumptions and sentiments, The permanence of these feelings can 
be relied on. Most unusual is the absence of posscssivcncss and exploitation; 
LakcR parents are not using their son as an agent for upAvard motiHt)^ no 
obligation has been imposed on him to fulfill the thwarted ambitions of 
either one of them. The only thing that has not been indicated by the data ■ 
is mutual enjoyment of intimate companionship. Lake's mother is n little 
^^haughty/* which suggests barrievs to the free e:{pression of private feelings; 
and as for doing things together, all wc can say is that there is nothing on the 
record, Wc suspect constant reticence at home somewliat alleviated by 
distance, because Lake, speaking of his parents in far-off Kansas, says; 
^'Although I have lived at home all my life until now, I feel that I have 
Jiever knoAvn my parents as AA''ell until I came away to college. Now I 
feci closer to them than I have ever felt befoicr’’ 

10. Subjects No. 2: N&ck 

Nack writes that his father and mother "got along in perfect harmony. 
Though home changed often it was always happy wherever it was** [1]. 
Harmony prevailed, he tells us, despite the fact that "my mother is as 
different from my father as black is fiom white," 

She ia weak and rather sickly, where he is lug, strong, nnd healthy. 

She is dainty nnd neat, where he is happy when his desk is in heaps. 

Their are different too. She loves mn^lc and art; he doesn’t 

know what they mean. There is a difference! too, in their families. 
Mother's family read, sing, and play instruments; Father's work hard 
on the farm [!]• 

On the Aphorisms Test [13] Nack stands third, tied with Lake, in the 
rank order on sentiments ad Family, Only one other S (Hawk) is more 
extreme in denying that The family circle provides fine emmples of tyranny, 
in fasti ccj selfishness, and hate. In his autobiography and in interviews he 
presents a valid and convincing picture of enduring family suppoi't and 
mutual appreciation. His parents have always been interested in what he 
was doing and proud of his achievements, although recently they have been 
unable to follow him in his passion for abstract mathematics, and, as a resultv 
he has gro^n away from them intellectually. Nack is next to the top of the 
rank order in his positive sentiments ad Harvard Education, Studies and 
Scholnrshipj Ad^enfnl Acihity and Intellect, Theory. 
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Nack^s father, who was raised on a farm, is now a competent mechanical 
engineer, ''He is a great big fellow, 200 pounds, and is pretty forceful. He 
is definitely energetic and masterful, He lifis been successful in nil of his 
aims and spends all his time in hiisincss*’ [4]. Nack admires his fathers 
strength, although at times he thinks he is too rough. 

Father always did the dnngerou»s work on the farm himfielf. Golly, 
he would do anything. On the farm he was the boss of thirty or forty 
men. ^ I used to wish that he wouldn*t treat the horses and men so 
roughly. But he has a way with men, I swear. They work hard for 
him [4], 

The supposition that such a man must have been a dominating figure to 
his son is confirmed by some of the adjectives which Nack gives for Palher'. 
"old, sedate, kind, bossy, directing, demonstrating, lielping, working" [14]. 
On the Aphorisms Test [13] Nack stands fourth in the rank order in his 
positive sentiments ad Father. He says tliat he always felt laffection and 
respect for his father . nd was pleased when people said that he looked like 
him, but that as a child he was never close to him. 

He didn’t seem to know how to play with me^ It was only later 
when we began to have thingo in common, common Interests, that we 
became great pals [1]. 

It was the mutual enjoyment of Nature and of farm work which first 
brought father and son together [32]. Later they found a common intcTcst 
in applied science. But the father was often away from home on business 
and when at home was generall}^ so occupied witli his own affairs that the 
boy saw very little of him. "Mother tells me that father is all wrapped 
up in me/! Nacks says, "but youM never know it," Largely because of 
this distance between son and father and the contrasting closeness of son and 
mother, it is the latter, not the former, who has had the gieater influence 
in shaping Nack^s sentiments and aims [4]. So intimate, indeed, is the 
motlier-son relationship that the father, feeling excluded, sometimes com¬ 
plains that his wife gives too much attention to the boy [4], The father is 
psychologically an outsider. Nack only remembers being punished once by 
his father^ when he ran in front of a street car, but he can recall occasional 
harsh words. 

Father never puniBlicd. He used to pick on me a good deal in order 
not to show favoritism in front of the other men on the farm. Once he 
blew up with me. I spoke sharply in- return, and gave him quite a 
shock. I think I hurt him. It made me feel a little bad afterwards. 

Not since [4-]. 
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This statement^ ‘'He used to pick on me a good deal,” and the recol¬ 
lection of his father blowing up, proves that not only the farm hands and 
the animals were treated roughly but the son as well. Common suffering 
would account, better than any other factor, for Nack's emphatic identifica¬ 
tion with animals and also for liis cmpliatic identification with his mother, 
since, as has been shown (see Seriihaents 7o%va7'(ls Nack received the 

impression that his great hulk of a father was not as gentle as' he should be 
in his treatment of his sickly mother. As a result, we get a TAT fantasy 
(21) expressing the Rescue thema, just as one would expect. 

There is a castle on top of a clilT, maybe a princess in it. This fellow 
has been traveling along this long and dangerous pass to get at the 
princess. He probably wanted to save her from ike Prime Jilifiisier, 

This is one of the ordeals they have to go through. The old dragon 
comes out aud they have to cross a bridge where there is an inferno 
below, and probably the bridge will collapse. But the fellow will marry 
the princess and live happily ever after. 

As a supplement to the evidence of unconscious hostility tovvatds the 
father that has already been adduced (see Sentiw^itis Towards War), wc 
have a scene wliich Nack constructed for the Dramatic Production Test 
[26]: An old man insists on climbing a mountain peak while the younger 
men hang back. The rope breaks and the old man is caught oi'i a ledge on 
the side of a precipitous cliff, Nack concludes his description of the scene 
with the statement, “I am trying to decide whether this young man will 
go to his rescue or not.^’ Then, among other items, there is Nack's response 
to a TAT picture [21]: 

. . . it's a scrap betWeen Achilles and the old fellow who, if he is 
lifted off the groiiiid by Achilles, will lose his strength. 

There can be little doubt that the father is an ambivalent figure to Nack. 
He evokes both positive and negative feelings, the former being more con¬ 
scious and overt th«Tii the latter. The soiVs hostility belongs to the inner 
layer of his personality. It never intrudes to fracture the working relation¬ 
ship which has developed over the )^cars. Nack respects liis father, shares 
many of his Interests, and enjoj's his company. 

Nack affirms with confidence and pvi’de' that be '‘bolds first place" 'with 
his mother, that she cares more for him than foi* his father [4], and Jie 
does not hesitate to speak of his own preference for his mother. On the 
Aphorisms Test [13] he is second in the rank order in his sentiments ad 
Mother'. He is the most emphatic of any S in denying that, A mother*s iove 
if the eaccuse for a hundred petty tyrannies, and only one other (Hawk) 
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is more extreme than he in aEreeing with the statement, There is no filing 
fhat a woman will not sacrifice for her chiliL He is equally positive in his 
sentiments ad Older VFomefij and believes strongl}^ that Older women are 
more understanding and companionable than younger ones. The adjectives 
which he associates with Mother arc, ‘*good, old, young, pictt 3 ’', beautiful, 
white-haired, soft-hearted, kind, lonely, hopefiir’ [14], 

For his mother Nack has the deepest admiration and affection; in his eyes 
she is the ideal mother. He has accepted all her standards and tries to 
live by them. These were instilled into him not only by her example but 
also by the talks they had together [4], Nack tries to emulate his mothers 
qualities of sympathy anti understanding as well as her appreciation of 
beauty. 

I 'have Bway.s wanted to be like my mother in tlie nice way that she 
gets along with people. People come to her when things go wrong. 

She is such a nice person to talk to. Everybody loves her. All the 
small kids used to come in to sec her, I have wanted he like her 
too, in her enjoyment of music and art [+]• 

Nack^s family is the most striking illustration that we can offer of the 
situation so common in America of the mother who cherishes the cultural 
values while the father is occupied with his business. By nature Nack has 
little aesthetic sensitivity but^ because of his mother, he values it immensely 
and looks down on his father for his neglect of this important constituent 
of the good life. **My mother/' he says, “has one great drive, always to 
be accomplishing something. She hates housework because It doesn’t accom- 
plisli anything” [1]. 

■She has always wanted a career. As a child she stuclied music and 
art, Inter costume designing, which is what she does now, She wanted 
to be a doctor but got sick and couldn’t go on with it [4]. 

My mother has always sort of looked up to me, and has tried to 
push me on and help me [4]. 

From other evidence that we tiave it Is clear that the niotlier hoped that her 
ambitions would be fulfilled In her son’s career. Fie was poignantly aware 
of her frustration, and partly out of this came his decision to be a doctor. 

It was his mother rather than his father who administered punishment, 
but “the punishment consisted mostly of her showing disapproval” [4], 

It was always easier to confess to mother. . . , She always told me 
no matter what it was I could tell her. So that’s the way we ran 
things [4]. 

My mother taught me that I could tell her anything, ami that we would 
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work out a solution to my problcma together. It worked swell. It 
tiviigUt n\e to do what I thought was right at the moment, then go home 
niid talk it over and I Avoiildn't get spanked [1], 

Nadlc is a manly self-reliant fellow, but even today he occasionally feels 
impelled to discuss his troubles with his mother. "I might go home and 
squawk to Momma about something” [12]. He has found, for example, 
that when his temper is aroused he can get it under control by blowing off 
steam to some sympathetic listener, 

Hack's resolution to become a doctor was to some extent a product of 
his syn:\pathy for his mother in her periods of illness. “Ever since I was 
a kid, I wanted to be a doctor and fix her iipV [9]. 

Td like to see what I could do to make her happy. But I don’t 
know exactly what she wants, home or business}. She always has 
wanted a home and my father hasn’t given her one [4]. 

This obligation that he feels to take care of his mother is so strong that the 
event which he gives as having made the greatest impression on him as a 
child is one in which he greedily deprived her of a glass of milk. 

When I was a -small child I once made some malted milk for my 
mother. She had to leave and I drank her portion. That may gouncl . 
'trivial, but never in my life have I felt so nghamed. She didn^t say 
anything, and never chided me for it, but even now 1 get a terrible 
feeding inside me when T think of that incident [1]. 

This is an interesting reversal of the classical memory of being deprived by 
the patent. 

The principal determinants of Hack’s tenderness towards his mother— 
her illnesses, her operation in the hospital, the boy’s observation of parental 
intercourse—these have already been listed and discussed. It seems that 
his intense need for Nurtiirance may be explained, partly as a superego reac¬ 
tion formation against his own sadistic inclinations and partly as an extra- 
version of his own self-pity (intvamirtuvance) as a result of empathic iden¬ 
tification with a fellow-sufferer. These two forces combined with the years 
of benefits and satisfactions enjoyed as direct consequences of his mother’s 
admirable qualities have engendered an attachment that is as reverential 
and enduring as that of any subject examined at the Clinic. 

The only slight criticisin of his mother which Nack permits himself to 
make is that occasionally she is too demonstrative in her affections. “When 
I am leaving for college she’ll get all worked up about it, though she holds 
her tears down,” Nack has strong sentiments in favor of controlling his 
own emotions and only very rarely, we suppose, gives vent to his affection. 
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In response to the TAT* picture of a young woman with her head a^^ainst 
a man’s sho\ilder Nack says, 

This is n young fellow and liia mother whom he loves; they are look' 
ing back over the years. In n burst of emotion he comes up and 
hugs and kisses his mother. 

The possibly softening effects of so tender a relationship have been offset 
by native vigor and a barely governable temper» a tough and tv\mble boy¬ 
hood, the example of his father’s forcefulness, pleiit 3 ' of hard work on the 
farm and a few memorable trips in the woods, running rtipids and climbing 
mountains. Nack is high in his positive sentiments ad Vh^mcol Activity and 
Athletics, There is nothing in his history, as far as we can sec, which 
suggests that his dcvoioji to his mother has in any way impeded his 
development. 

II. Subject No, 1: hiffic 

Ingle's father and mother arc unique individuals, each highly developed 
in a different mejital function and in a distinctive social role, each to some 
extent a specialist in a separate-field of endeavor, indeed in several fields; 
but amidst this diversity, such is their basic mutuality of feeling, they have 
created a unity—a harmonious family structure, ftexihle yet durable, which 
sustains and encourages their children. The family is a micro-democracy 
with a prevailing atmosphere of liberality that exemplifies both differentia¬ 
tion and integration to an unusual degree, Ingle appreciates his rare fortune, 

My family has been nothing If not cohesive. My father and mother 
are supremely happy together. Hia intellectual force and executive 
ability qompicment her artistic intuitions and individuality, . Both 
have a very vride rnngc of interests both intellectual nnd artistic [1]. 

Ingle, a young man of boundless energy, of manifold curiosities and occu¬ 
pations, is quick to give his family credit, if not for initiating many of his 
interests, at least for making possible and fostering their pursuit. He thinks 
of them as opening doors not shutting them. 

Whether I was born with it or not, the sort of parents I have had has 
given me a richer background in many things thnn my friends [1]. 

The breadth of Ingle's horizon is in some measure the result of the traveling 
lie has done in company with his parents. 

Our parents, my sister and I have treasured memories of doing 
things together. Mother and Dad are both very experienced travelers, 
and wc all have intense impressions of strange and fascinating people 
W’e have met on our travels [1]. 
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Many young men on coining to college ice I that they have moved from the 
restricted environ men t of their home into a larger and freer world, but not 
Ingle, ^ilany of the courses he has taken at college produced in him a 
feeling of constriction rather than expansion. 

1 believe that the state of mind I have gained from my parents is 
n pity for the narrow-minded specialist 1 have acfinired from them 
n special ciirioaity about fields of knowledge that sit ristricle the old 
fashioned scientific and philosophical disciplines [I]. 

His parents being intelligent and up-to-date, Ingle has not had the experience 
of developing beyond them, of finding their views too narrow to contain his 
own. No matter how radical his notions have been, his father and mother 
have never confronted them with rigid and dogmatic negations but with 
open-rnirided interest and rational discussion- Consequently he can say 
with truth: “T never woke up at 16 or 17 to consider myself in open revolt 
against my parents'* [1]. 

His admiration for his parents has never been disturbed by the suspicion 
that they were hypocritical in their ethical instructions. 

Teaching in morality has always been^by example. I sec very few 
qualities of my parents, and these of the most minor nature, that I 
don't admire [1], 

Ingle tells us that he has learned from his family "appreciation of co¬ 
operative life, solidarity of group living, working together, sharing responsi¬ 
bility" [18]. The adjectives which he gives for the word Family arc, "omni¬ 
present, universal, institutional, 'solid, enduring” [14]. In these responses 
we sec Ingle, the sociologist; but “solid” and "enduring” are more appro¬ 
priate to his own family than they arc to the common run. 

Now Ingle is an extraceptor who invariably inteUcctualiz:es his emotions 
and in responding to statements such as those that constitute our Aphorisms 
Test he, more than the average subject, is guided by objective facts or 
logical considerations. When he sees the word "Family,*' for example, he 
is more apt to think of what he has read in textbooks and magazines about 
the family as an American institution than he is of his personal experiences. 
Consequently -we would be surprised if Ingle’s reactloiis to formal tests did 
justice to the exceptional merits of his own parents, Wc find, objectivity 
notwithstanding, that he is among the first three subjects in the rank order 
on all items— Father^ Mother, etc., except Family, and here he is in the 
middle, due to a strong "No” on one aphorism, The Security oud elevaiioit 
of the family are the' prime objects of civilization and the ultimate ends of 
industry and trade. One could hardly expect a Marxist, though half- 
reformed, to agree with this statement. 
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Except for Finch, who nourishes distant mystical reverence for his 
father, Ingle is more enthusiastic than any of our subjects in his n cl mi rat ion 
lor his male parent. The Jtdjechvcs wliicli Jie associates with the word 
Father arc, '^familial, divine*' [14]. 

I have envied my father his gifts, but we have always been very 
congenial, and 1 hove never admired any otheu man more. We share 
a great number of interests. Intellectually I resemble him more than 
I do my mother, He is an eKCcllent: business executive. His range of 
friendship is perfectly enormous. He has great personal magnetism, 

, enthusiasm, and character. His literary style, with its humor, charm, 
and simplicity, has always been my model. He is thoi'oughly at home 
in English literature and economics, and has taught me a little of his 
^yide knowledge of nature study and plants [1]. 

Now, what Ingle enjoys as much as anything jg arguing political and 
social issues with his father. We have been given no detailed account of 
these discussions; but wc do know that the father is a staunch Republican 
and that the son lias been a feivciU Cominiinist and more recently a convinced 
Socialist, being always further to the left than the New Deal. Ingle assures 
us that the debates with his father are never rancorous, that discussion is 
invariably maintained on an objective and rational level. One gets the 
picture of a serene and magnanimous parent listening to his son*s flood-tide 
of radical conviction without losing for a moment his emotional aplonab, 
almost as if he were a psychoanalyst passively receptive to the most outrageous 
attacks upon h/s personal belief*?. Since Ingle himself has no talent foi* 
listening, being a veritable steam-roller in the way he flattens others with 
the heavy volume of his thought, tliis version must be in the main correct, if 
Ingle is truthful in saying that the debates arc carried on without a tinge 
of anger or resentment, Is there any evidence that the son’s vehement oppo¬ 
sition to his father’s ideology represents a disphicement to the intellectual 
level of infantile hostility? If this were the case it would be easier to 

understand his passionate advocacy of antagonistic political views and his 
relish for these arguments with his father, each of which could serve as a 
partial catharsis, thoroughly enjoyed because iinpiinislied. Tlic father has 
permitted his son complete freedom of speech and, over the years, some sense 
of triumph, since his own political position has moved towards the democratic 
side, in the direction of his son’s. 

As a matter of fact, Ingle’s TAT responses [21] are full of rehclUous 
aggression. In 40 per cent of the stories the hero is either an ou 
revolutionist or is mill tan tly opposed to the political party that is i 
Conflict between parents and child is described in 30 per cent of tf 
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Thcj‘e are quarrels^ wfirs, murders, iind sudden deaths, No set of responses 
ill'our collections show so many repetitions of the thema of conflict between 
the two generations, the old and tlic young. In the Dramatic Production 
Test [26] Ingle creates the scene of a son in revolt against his father. The 
son is an agitator who leads a strike of workers in the firm of which the 
fatlier is president. Finally the boy leaves his family and dies fighting in 
Spain. As an actual fact Ingle did want to fight with the Loyalists in the 
Spanish civil war but Was dissuaded by liis father. 

The diagnosis of repressed aggression against the father typical of one 
side of the classical Oedipus complex also fits in with the castration com¬ 
plex inferred on the basis of the TAT findings and of certain facts in the 
childhood history. One TdT story may be cited as an illustration of what 
we have accepted as a sign of a deep-seated conflict between father and son. 

. . . the mother and father were people of very strong principles aiul 
very high standards ... they finally had an only son . . . pnd they 
finally sent him awoy to school, a very strict Church school, and he 
became a terrific disappointment to them. He was very dissolute and 
very wild in his Ways mid he got mixed up wfth a radical group 
which his father disapproved of. His father waa ... a' conservative 
nnd very, very set in hig ways . . . (he) eventually died of disap¬ 
pointment. (The son) has thia sort of obsession that his father is go* 
ing to cany him off to HcU. , . . He not only has deliiium tvemens 
but all the rest of his miserable life he hns this feeling that there is 
his father lurking behind the door, waiting to tear him nnd tmr hiin, 

(171 d ieat' his soul nvjay fro7n his body and draw him down to Hell. 

There is not space here to present the whole array of supporting evidence, 
but it is sufficient, as we weigh it, to conclude that residual hostility against 
the father is still operating on the Inner layer of Ingle's personality, and 
this tension gives a certain extra zest to his promotion of radical ideologies. 
On the conscious level his relationship witJi his father is stimulating and 
rewatdiagj probably better than it would be if there were no underlying 
negative sentiment. In this case, we would guess, the son's hostility has 
never been directed against the father as an individual personality but 
against the father as a Role standing between him and his mother, or be¬ 
tween him and complete freedom, 

On the Aphorisms Test [13] Ingle is tied for third place (with Grove) 
in Ills positive sentiments ad Mother and is first in his sentiments ad Older 
PFo7netu The adjectives which he gives for Mother are "lovable, beloved, 
admirable, venerable" [14]. He is proud of his own mother, proud of her 
breadth of interests and her atLiinmcnts, 
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MoUier had taken a degree at college anti taught art in two col¬ 
leges before her marriage, She knows a great deal about the his¬ 
tory of art and has just wiitten n book on hygiene in the tropics. She 
has bequeathed to me her interest in music as well as cooking [1]. 

Although we have detected a residual resentment against his mother 
for having left him for several months at one stage of Ills development, his 
love for her is deep and constant, He has ahvays considered her a real 
companion. 

f 

Hera is a very affectionate nature, and we have ever had the 
closest intimacy [1]. 

It appears that both parents took a part in disciplining their son, authority 
in the family being equally divided. At first they had their troubles for the 
hoy was not easy to manage. 

I used to' have temper tantrums when I was angry with my moth el¬ 
and was shut up in a closet ns n punishment. On the advice of a 
pediatrician they took to spanking me when I was between seven nnd 
nine [12]. 

Wheii I was In the pre-school age I must have been a little hellion. 

My exasperated parents abandoned some of their scientific methods 
of child raising, and n^v and then whaled me. I doubt whether this 
gave me a neurosis. Mir mother has a very alfectionatc natvire, and 
might easily have spoiled me if she hnd let her impulses overcome her 
good sense [1]. / 

Ingle concludes with an impersonal judgment: “I doubt whether in the last 
analysis they made any serious mistakes in raising me” [1]- 

It would be difRcult to find another family which combined to such 
a marked degree so many virtues. The parents have won and retained the 
trust and respect of their children but have never imposed an ideology. 
They have made of their home a democratic forum where the most diverse 
opinions are tolerated and discussed. Another exceptional feature is the 
amount of traveling they have done together, the number of unusual experi¬ 
ences they have shared. Because his parents have allowed, and even en¬ 
couraged, a full measure of independence, Ingle'has never felt the family 
bond as irksome, has never had reason to rebel. His history is striking also 
in the amount of praise and encouragement he has received from his parents 
and in the lack of rigid rules of behavior. The father and mother influenced 
their son mostly by affection and example; discipline was never capricious. 
There are no signs of family discord and, as far as we can see, tliese parents 
are outstanding in the harmony of their life together. 
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C. Summary and Conclusions 

It is our impression that in the region of family relationships out subjects 
are about as representative of the American college population as any ran¬ 
domly selected group could be* At one extreme vve have Ingle and his 
parents—it would be hard to find a better family structure (new style) than 
theirs—and at the other wc have Couch with his absolute repudiation of 
both parents, To be sure, wc have no broken homes. Statistics say that 
one out of every six or seven American tiiarriages ends in divorce, hut 
among our parents only Grove’s father and mother have thought seriously 
of divorce. Family concord was relatively high. Also, all the parents are 
alive toda)^ except Shea’s father, who died only recently. And then we 
have no orphans and no delinquents in this group, although Yawl, who was 
once taken to a clinic as a behavior problem, might possibly qualify as a near 
delinquent. Finally, wc have no neglected children. All of our pnrejits are 
concerned in the welfare of their sons. But since only a small proportiau 
of neglected or of delinquent children ever reach a university, we arc inclined 
to think that these college men arc fairly typical of the normal range, though 
possibly the High and Middle categories are more adequately represented 
thnn the Low, The average size of these families was 4.4, whicli is nearly' 
typical for middle class urban families in their age range. 

Only four (18 per cent) of the 22 parents were definitely disliked. 
The fathers of four (36 per cent) of the subjects (logic U Nack 2, Lake 3, 
Finch 4) were unambiguously liked and admired on the conscious level, al¬ 
though in two (Ingle 1, Nack 2) there were unmistakable evidences of deep 
(inner Uyer) infantile hostility, Four of the fathers were ambivalent ob¬ 
jects, though mostly positive; and three were negatively cathected. 

Of the mothers, four (36 per cent) were unambiguously loved and ad¬ 
mired on the conscious level (Ingle 1, Nack 2, Lake 3, Grove 8), but there 
were detectable signs of some hostilitj^' in two (Ingle I, Lake 3). The 
mother of one subject (Couch) was definitely disliked; the vest were am¬ 
bivalent, though more strongly positive tlmn negative. Here it is impossible 
to be categorical; so much depends on the rapport that is established. The 
average young man is more reluctant to criticize his mother than his fatJier, 
and even when he makes a frank confession of his feelings it is not easy 
to judge their precise quality and intensity. Shea, with -his Catholic scruples, 
was at pains to suppress any utterances that might be interpreted as dis¬ 
loyalty towards his mother; whereas Finch was a fountain of petty half- 
humorous complaints, The latter announced unprompted that he disliked 
liis iiiothcr, hut we did not take this statement very seriously after seeing 
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mother and son together and hearing the father’s opinion that tlic soji was, 
if anything, over-attached to his mother* Anyhow, each of these six men 
listed defects in their mother's character and complained of the way she 
attempted to control them. 

In this group respect and affection for the father wns a more reliable 
index of a satisfactory family Tclationship than respect and affection for the 
mother. The latter previiilcd in two cases (Grove 8, Yawl 10) where the 
total family structure was disturbed by a good deal of father-son antagonism. 

I^dost of the subjects were devoted to their parents not out of duty or 
piety but simply because their parents were sufficiently lovable or admirable 
to excite devotion. In only two subjects (Lake Shea 9) did the moral 
precept, Honor thy father and thy mother, carry rmich ivelffht. Finch’s 
admiration for his father bordered on idolatry, as did Nack’s and Grove’s 
affection for their mothers. Ingle was unusually high in his estimation of 
both parents. 

In this group the outstanding correlate of good family relations was the 
adnurahility, let us call it, of the parents. It is as if these subjects wanted 
parents whom they could respect even more than they wanted parents who 
were devoted to them. The fathers of our four top men, and the mothers 
of two of them, were still superior to their sons in most respects | whereas the 
remaining seven subjects in the rank order, with the possible exception of 
Grove, had already surpassed their fathers and mothers, intellectually, socially, 
and sometimes in strength of character. These men, for the most part, 
were looking for father-figures or examplars outside the family, their own 
fathers having taken them ‘as far as they could along the road of their 
development. There were a few exceptions to this rule. Grove perceived 
that his father possessed certain virtues useful in his business—energy, con¬ 
centration, optimism—and yet he hated him, because of his severity. Couch 
admitted that his father was admirable according to all middle class stand¬ 
ards, but for this very reason he could not sympathize with his son’s aims and 
so became an object of contempt. 

Characteristic of most of these families was a pattern in which the father’s 
opinion was decisive in settling the big issues that arose in the family but, 
since he was away most of the time occupied with liis business and was 
seldom in a mood to institute disciplinary measures wlien at home, it was the 
mother whose power was felt close at hand day in and day out. By persis- 
tent efforts and relentless attention to details she had her way most of the 
time, the father bolding what power he had in abeyance. In at least nine 
(82 per cent) of our subjects the mother not only did most of the punishing 
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but was more apt to use physical measures. jMost of our fa.thers confined 
themselves to verbal punishments. The classical pattern set forth by Freud 
and other European analysts in which a tyrannical father towers over the 
son as a continuous threat of punishment standing between him and the 
hospitable arms of an ever cherishing mother does not appro:vimatc the con¬ 
ditions that actually prevailed in these families. It fits Grovers family and 
to some extent Nack*s and YawPs^ although the fathers of the two last 
subjects practically never punished their sons. 

There was no evidence of the prevailing importance of the Oedipus com- 
plex on the conscious level. Six (55 per cent) of the subjects consciously 
preferred their fathers. The Oedipus complex was overt in two subjects 
(Grove 8, Yawl 10) and covert in two (Ingle 1> Naclc 2). The reversed 
Oedipus (love of the father and dislike of the mother) was clear in one 
(Finch 4). Covert residues of the Oedipus complex would doubtless have 
been found in others if our explorations liad been pushed further, but in a 
culture where fathers have acquired maternal and mothers have acquired 
paternal tendencies there is lessr reason to expect the classical differentiation 
between father and mother and its dramatic consequences. Five of our sub¬ 
jects liave found tlieir fathers more sympathetic on the whole, as compared 
to three who received more understanding from tlicir mothers. 

In four cases the family pattern was that of a relatively passive tender- 
minded father who had been left behind in the economic competition that 
constitutes life in America for so many, spiritually ploughed under, in three 
cases, by the depression, and of a relatively energetic, dominant, and ambitious 
mother who had placed all her hopes for upward mobility in licr son and 
consequently was driving him to ever greater exertions, in the belief tliat 
scholarship is the open avenue to success. This pattern has been well described 
by Mead in her Keep Yottv Pozvder Dry (14)* Although there was a strong 
tendency for a mother of this type to show some contempt of her husband, 
as if saying to her son, ‘^Now, don’t be like 3 '^our father/’ the son, in most 
cases, preferred the father. His affection, however, was tinged with pity 
and offset by reservations. York criticized his father for being impractical; 
Dunn complained that his father had been too passive, had taken his failure 
lying down. Shea lamented his father^s moods of mute melancholy, Hawk 
had ceased to regard bis father as an exemplar. The motliers, on the other 
hand, were criticized for their irrationality, their supervising overpiotective- 
ness and their driving dominance, associated, as it was so often, with com¬ 
pulsive nagging* 

In the choice of vocation the mother’s influence was dominant. Only 
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one (Finch) of our subjects foUo^rcd his father’s example. Four 'were per¬ 
haps inotivaj:ed to some extent by their fathers’ interests; four (36 per cent) 
were influenced only negatively. Of the latter, three were resolved to avoid 
at all costs everything that reminded them of their fathers’ point of view. 
On the other hand, four (35 per cent) of the subjects (Ingle 1, Hack 2, 
York 7, Grove 8) were specifically directed to their careers by their mother’s 
occupation or predominant concern. Others (Lake 3, Hawk 5, Dunn 6, 
Yawl 10) were no doubt encouraged in choosing as they did; but two (Shea 
9, Couch 11) seemed to have been governed only by their own aptitudes and 
inclinations. 

Infantile complexes were apparently involved in tlie vocational choices of 
five or six of the men. Oral aggression In Ingle probably contributed a bias 
which led to dentition as the preferred field for research. The traumatic im¬ 
pression he received of his mother's suffering (sexual intercourse, surgical 
operation) had a good deal to do with inclining Nack towards medicine. 
Fantasies of cutting open his mother’s body must have partially determined 
Lake’s adolescent decision to be a surgeon. The interest in words mani¬ 
fested by Yawl and Couch seems to have been related to an oral complex, 
on the one hand, and their desire to become writers, on the other. 

Four subjects were fair representatives of their parents' general attitude 
towards life, They were chips off the old block. In only two (Yawl 10, 
Couch 11) did we find an irreconcilable divergence between the two 
generations. 

Conflict of dependence and autonomy was marked in five (+5 per cent) 
of the subjects (Finch 4, Dunn 6, Grove 8, Couch 11), These men were 
still leaning on their parents and were superficially compliant, but inwardly 
they were in revolt and were waiting for the day of strength when they 
would do as they pleased regardless of their parents’ wishes, Four of the 
subjects (Ingle 1, Nack 2, Lake 3, Shea 9) were not fighting their parents* 
discipline. Each had achieved self-reliance without the necessity of open 
revolt, the shift of authority having occurred so naturally and gradually that 
no break had occurred In the continuity of family relations, Shea, to be 
sure, chafed under his mother’s iron ambition but he had never considered the 
possibility of defying her. Yawl had staged one rebellion after another and 
had largely extricated himself from the web of parental sovereignty; whereas 
Hawk had gradually become separated from his family as their fortunes had 
fallen and his had risen. 

An imagined press of Rejection was found in the childhood history of 
five of our subjects (Dunn 6, York 7, Grove 8, Shea 9, Yawl 10), Coucli, 
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ail only child, did not feel rejected, but he felt that his parents could not 
appreciate his rare gifts. 

According to our findings the three students with the besi family rela¬ 
tionships are characterized by the following Yaviablcs: they are Joiu in Basic 
Anxiety, Feelings of Insecurity, Inferiority Feelings, and Dejection with 
Pessimism. Conspicuously absent in their past histories are: Parental Dis¬ 
cord, Capricious Discipline, Ovcrprotection, Neurotic Symptoms, They arc 
low in imaginal picss Insuppoit and press Deprivation; that is, tJiej' do not 
anticipate being left to shift for themselves in an unstructured world or 
being deprived of their just deserts. The repressed need for Succorance 
(covert dependence) is low. Cathexis of the Mother is high and Mother 
Conflict low. One unpredictable finding is that in these subjects the in¬ 
fantile Mutilation Complex (fnntasies of being cut, dismembered, disfigured) 
is high, This last is probably a residue of the Oedipus complex. All the 
other findings are common concomitants of family solidarity, often both 
causes and effects; they do not require comment. 

The three subjects with the least satisfactory family relationships arc 
among the four highest on the following variables; EmotionaUcy, Narcism 
(egoccntricity), w Rejection (contempt, tendency to repudiate and exclude), 
n Defendance (tendency to excuse and justify self), a Autonomy (inde¬ 
pendence and resistance to authority), n (verbal) Aggression (anger, tend¬ 
ency to engage in verbal arguments, to belittle, blame, criticize and curse 
others), Inferiority Feelings and Endocathcction (preoccupation with feel¬ 
ings or ideas, high valuation of inner world of thought). This gives us the 
outline of a proud egotist with an inner life and some generalized resentment 
bred by painful feelings of inferiority. Childhood history is marked by 
Temper Tantrums. . These subjects are highest in their sentiments ad 
Individuality and in Conflict of Sentiments. Of their inhibited needs the 
Cognizance drive (voyeurism) is outstanding. The press of Alien Objects 
(appeveeiving others as being very different from the self, psychologically 
remote if not hostile) is also prominent, The men agree in having more 
ability than the average in the Observation of Detail, but there is probably 
no significance in this. 

These subjects with poor family relationships are low in need for Defer¬ 
ence (cooperation), and the need for Nurturance (pity, sympathy, helpful¬ 
ness), In childhood, Parental Encouragement was below average. At 
present their sentiments ad Lower Dog (undcrpiivilcged) and nd Humani- 
tarianism are low. 

It is hard to judge here wliicli is cause and which is effect. One might 
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say that lack of Parental Encouragement led to Inferiority Feelings and 
self-encouragement (Narcism) as a necessary compensation, and from this 
core of intraverted egoccntiicity and pride the other traits naturally de¬ 
veloped : hypersensitiveness, irritability, emphasis upon individuality, the 
hypothesis that all the world is aliciij scorn with lack of respect and lack of 
compassion for others. Or, contrariwise, one might sfly that a youth wuth 
this personality could scarcely establish a satisfactory relationship with any¬ 
one, even with his parents. From the start, perhaps, he was a nervous 
difficult child, prone to temper tantrums, and although the parents did their 
best to encourage him, his hunger for attention cand applause was boundless. 
Consequently, although he actually received more encouragement than most 
children he tells us now that he received very little since he was never 
satisfied. 

Tl\e commonest error of the mothers of our subjects is that of icgai'Hing 
their sons as agents of their own importunate urge for upward mobility, 
an urge that is often shot through with materialism and a vulgar concern 
for external symbols of success. This is enough to make some young men 
forever incapable of appreciating real worth when they see it. 




VII. SENTIMENTS TOWARDS SEX 
A. Introduction 

"1 he case histories reported in this chapter arc no more than brief sum¬ 
maries q{ a large bulk of collected material pertaining to the sex develop¬ 
ment of our 11 subjects. 

In studying these men as individuals, we included in our survey the 
whole gamut of possible sentiments in the sphere of sex, talking account of 
fantasies as well as acts of deviate patterns of activity as well as the normal 
pattern, of the cathexia of young men as well as the cathexis of young 
women. But in rank ordering our subjects according to strength of senti¬ 
ment, we did not distinguish types; we considered only the intensity and 
frequency of erotic feelings and behavior, regardless of the prcEct'red pat¬ 
tern of activity and the nature of the desired object. 

We took into account the incidence ofj {a) Prc-pubertal and pubertal 
activity—curiosity and explorations in the realm of sex, playing ^'doctor*’ 
and *'post-ofEcc/^ voyeurism and exhibitionism, (i) Masturbation-—age at 
which this practice was begun, periodicity, guilt feelings, and conflict, 
(c) Affectionate interpersonal relationships marked by an unmistakable 
accent of erotic feeling, regardless of whether the object was a boy or a girl. 
(^) Physical relations—anything from promiscuous intercourse to a love 
affair of some duration—^\vith a male or female, (f*) Mental preoccupation 
with the topic of sex—fantasies, speculation, reading. (/) Overtly expri^sscd 
opinions favorable to sex activity, to women, to marriage* 

Since none of the subjects was married, the only form of physical sexu¬ 
ality that conforms to ideal cultural patterns was not included in making 
ouj' calculations. This is a fact ivliicb should he home in mind when read¬ 
ing the following case histories. 

B, Thr Subjects 
1. Snh)eci No. 11: 

In the Aphorisms Test [13] Nack shows that he bus highly positive 
sentiments toward Marriage, is one of two subjects wl)o respond 
to the statement, /I man should keep himself pure for his future tuife. How¬ 
ever, he thinks of Necking as “pleasant, dangerous, controlled, desirable,” 
and of Sexual Intercourse as '^common, pleasant, exciting, desirable, nightly” 
[14]. These responses suggest that neurotic inhibitions are not at the bot¬ 
tom of his sentiments in favor of abstinence. Although sex is desirable 
and exciting, he believes in self-controK 
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Nack gives himself a rating of 2 on Focal Sexuality but thinks that it 
should ideally be 4^ The fact that he has never been in love perhaps ac¬ 
counts for this low mark, as he has shown himself capable of focalization in 
other realms, He gives himself 1 for Sexual Promiscuity and is satisfied 
that this is the ideal [34], 

Characteristic of Naclc arc the reasons which he brings forward against 
Free Love: 

The woman will get a raw deal, the morality will go down, and there 
is no particulnr desire for it. The women couldn't take care of lier- 
self and the child, The woman Couldn't take care of herself before 
the child is born and afterwards [37], 

This emphasis on the woman’s inability to take care of herself suggests that 
Nack has a ntirturant feeling towards woman and a belief that she should 
be protected. Underlying this belief lies a Rescue fantasy originating in 
the Oedipus situation which is openly revealed in a TAT story of a young 
man who rescues a princess from an evil Prime Minister. 

That Nack fantfisies himself as dominant in relation to women, judging 
them as frail both in body and will, is manifest in several of his TAT 
stories, None of his women characters have the power to sway man from 
his purpose. Not even the mother whom the hero deeply loves can dissuade 
him from marrying the girl of his choice. 

Of his sexual development Nack says, 

My sex life has becti very uneventful. When very small, 5 or 6, I 
becPiRC curious about little girls, but this curiosity soon passed. Later, 
about the seventh or eighth grade, I became curious about Hie anatomy 
of ddei' women and was not averse to peeping. I got no sex train¬ 
ing from home. Most of it I got on the streets, and the rest on the 
farm, which didn't leave much to the imagination. !■ got more of a 
practical nature when 1 was on the summer cruises with the navy. 
Masturbation started when I was fifteen. The year I went to college 
my mother took me aside, but she found that I probably knew more 
than she did [1]. 

Besides his strong mother cathexis, an important factor in determining 
Nack’s sentiments is his having witnessed the primal scene as a child, this 
trauma being further accentuated by the mother*s subsequent illness, which 
he believed was the result of maltreatment by the father. One outcome of 
this shock was the development of a strong n Nmturanee as reaction forma¬ 
tion to his own aggressive impulses. He has, however, been able to identify 
himself sufficiently with his father to have acliieved a definite masculine 
attitude, 
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Nack has been placed at the bottom of the rank order because he gives 
no history of early pubertal activity, because he has never gone out vvitli 
girls, because he has never had sexual intercourse, and because he is very 
little preoccupied with sexual thoughts. The whole matter has been post¬ 
poned until the day when he is able to get marnecl and he meets his ideal. 

2, Subject No. 10: York 

York has few tensions and little anxiety. He is able to relegate his 
sexuality to an unimportant place in his life, which is due, not to rcpressioji, 
but to a low sex drive and to low emotionality in general. He has no ideal¬ 
ism about women. Not for him the wonder of love or the compelling charm 
of woman. In his responses to the TA T there is a marked absence of stories 
dealing with erotic love. When speaking of women, he is given to cynicism 
and wisecracking. He docs not trust them far and feels that they arc trouble¬ 
makers [32]. He believes that. To show any zaouian reverence is extremely 
ridiculous j and he marks as ncgiative the aphorism. No man can attain to 
wisdom or understanding without the aid of a woman [13]. In these re¬ 
sponses he and one other subject are the most extreme for the group, 

York has such firm ego structure that sexuality is never out of control 
and he is able to take on an affair or break it off at will. His sentiments, 
however, are against this tendency in himself. He rates himself 2 on Focal 
Sexuality but believes that for the ideal man it sliould.be 5. 

Love La a atrtinge thing with me. Besides being 75 pet cent physical 
or more, I seem to be able to decide with whom I shall fall in love, 
because I take on and drop an affair with equal facility. About five 
girls have been the objects of my alfection until now, They have 
run the gamut from a Jewess to a minister's daughter, I can always 
break it off if it gets too unpleasant without much pain [IJ. 

York thinks it strange that he can so easily terminate an affair and that his 
erotic feelings are controllable —"you can stop all along the way whenever 
you want” [12], He admits that he is terribly disappointed after all that 
he has read about love. He doesn't find kissing ^'terribly exciting but the 
girls do, so I keep it up”; and he describes his single experience with inter¬ 
course in the same fashion. He tells us that in his relations with girls he 
is always *Very egotistical” [14], York's ambitiousness, his n Achievement, 
and his n Recognition are so insistent that he is disinclined to give lumself 
to a woman, to lose himself in love. 

York wants his wife to be “physically attractive but not too intelligent, 
not the same education as me” [14]. This frank admission that he prefers 
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to marry someone who is mentally inferior to himself is unusual for a college 
man and shows lio\v little ps 3 ^c]iological need he has of woman and also 
how fearful he is of being dominated by a woman. He says that his ‘^great¬ 
est aversion is woman taking over men's jobs and wearing slacks’’ [14], 
York is in favor of mamage as a ‘‘necessary social convention'’ [1], and 
IS against Free Love because it “disrupts family life and tJie general codes 
of everything'^ [37], but he also thinks of marriage as a hindrance to his 
ambitionp believing more strongly than any subject that, A innn ^uhe has a 
wife and children has given hostages to fort tine; for they are a great im- 
pcdhmnt to great enterfrises [13], 

York seems to have experienced no difficulties in his sexual development. 

My famny l\qs always been understanding and helpful about sex, 
to the extent that soinetimes the neighbors were shocked by whnt their 
children learned from us. No shock accompanied the imparting of ^any 
of this information since it was given at nn curly enough time to fore¬ 
stall any false conceptions [1]. 

The mnin detcYminants of this subject’s sentiments are to be found In 
the family constellation. His basic cynicism and distrust of women appear 
to have originated in bis negative cathection of his dominant mother, while 
his iTiotiler's ambition for him and his father’s inferior role, both socially 
and witliin the faiTiil 3 ^ have been, instnimental in the creation of such a 
strong n Achievement and Ego Ideal chat sexuality Is outbiilanced. The 
early and satisfactory sexual instruction that he received from his parents 
served to quiet liis curiosity, 

3. 8ith\eci A^o, 9: Shea 

Having an objective, extraceptive, scientific mind, Shea is both ignorant 
and suspicious of the deeper sources from which his currents run; he relies 
on will power and stern repression to rule all wayward impulses and desires 
out of his life. 

A man should master his will. That’s ore of my most treasured 
things,—to have the mind and will supreme. It’s a partially acemn- 
plished ambition. The most obvious way it manifests itself I? that I 
feel perfectly in control of sexual impiilsea. I work that out fine. Be¬ 
fore I go somewhere, I allow myself just so much, and thug I don’t 
offend myself [IS^, 

He is content to rest in the Jesuit teachings of sexual morality and values. 
These matters, he believes, have been settled once and for all, And so 
whea we examine Shea's sentiments ad sex us revealed in the Aphorisms Test 
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[13]> we are not siuprised to find that they f/iithfullj' reflect the teacliiiigs 
of the Church. He is strongly against sexual experience outside of marriage, 
and with one other subject is the most positive in affirming that, Sextfnl 
reladons are not in frequently the death of spiritual aspiratio 7 i^ 

Shea is strict with himself and acts upon the sentimciiLs whidi he professes, 
He has never experieiiccd sexual intercourse, disapproving of it from the 
religious point of view. Having a strong objection to masturbation, he 
practices it only very rarely, The only word which he associates with scxnal 
intercourse is '^necessary/' Necking seems to be permitted by his strict 
moral code, for he gives as response to this word, '‘spasmodic, all right 
if you can get [14], However in spite of the fact tliat tin's explicitly 
permissible, he says that "emotions of anxiety and cbulitlon have followed 
such experiences/' which shows that even this much freedom arouses some 
feeling of guilt. 

Shea has a great curiosity about sexual matters, which he believes is the 
reason why lie wislicd to concentrate in the biological sciences^ In spite of 
liis sexual curiosity, he says that his greatest aversion is public display of 
sex" [14]. This can probably be explained by the fact that his own rigid 
repressions lead him to resent any free expression in others. He does, how- 
evej', confess to an interest in the female body if this interest is strictly on 
an aesthetic level. 

I hflve always ^had a good appreciation of the nude, I have always 
been convinced of the great beauty of the female body, especially deli¬ 
cately formed feet, almost to the point of n mild foot fetish [1], 

He quickly regretted this admission, however, saying that his autobiography 
was colored by the mood of the moment, and he urged the examiner not to 
take seriously his "foolish remarks about a foot fetish" [12]. Whether 
this complex is actually alive in him or not we have no way of knowing. 
But 'with such strong repressive forces at work in his personality It is cer¬ 
tainly a possibility. He is high on strlction and in his intellection he exhibits 
a marked emphasis on detail and on inability to organize wholes. 

Shea’s furious ego drive, coupled with his rigid repressions, has led to a 
poverty of emotional and iiiiaginal development. His sex fantasies arc largely 
repressed through an undue degree of sex guilt. His TAT stories are 
distinguished by their lack of any erotic themes. He dislikes to talk about 
this aspect of life and attempts to turn away any questions with such state¬ 
ments as "My gonad tension is low today and I nm not interested in love" 
[15], No romantic or idealistic imagery about woman has been built up, 
and he tends to regard woman as an inferior being. He is one of the two 
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subjects who affirm most positivcl}^ thatj ''Most women are incoyntawt, 
variable, and cruel, and lack the spirit of cotniseV* [13], 

He is cynical and pessimistic about marriage. He strongli-^ believes that, 
Wife and children are a great impediment to great enterprises, and that, 
Marriage is a sacrament by virtue of which each imparts nothing but ve>:a- 
lious to the other, and he is the only subject to marie as negative the aphorism, 
A successful marriage is more to be admired than the greatest business sue- 
cess [13]. 

Shea's autobiographj^ evasive as it is about his sexual development, con¬ 
veys an impression of a dull and dreary childhood unillumincd by love and 
happy memories. He rejected not only his own fantasies but all the stories 
that fascinate most children, preferring to spend his time fixing things around 
the house. No romances of love or shining deeds wrought their magic for 
him. Til is original dislike of the imaginative world was further aggravated 
by the fear of becoming somewhat unbalanced like his father. In shorti Shea's 
psychosexual development has been warped by lack of love and security in 
Ills 3 "Oiith, by the repressions demanded by his upbringing and schooling, by 
his rejection of the imaginative life, and by the asceticism dictated by the 
necessity for great achievement, 

4. Subject No. 8: Lake 

In his autobiography Lake writes, '*The problems which have cominanded 
my greatest interest in recent years deal with morals—-sex and drinking," 
In his sentiments ad sexual experience before marriage we find a peculiar 
contradiction, He condemns it more strongly than any of our subjects 
In three of his responses and yet he responds with a "No, 2" to the aphorism, 
Any man who respects his mother and sister will try to keep hhnself pure for 
his future zvife, and he believes that, Providing he does it quietly and hurts 
no one, a wan is justified in enjoying sexual liberty. Wlien asked what his 
views are on this subject Lake answers, 

I have a vague feeling that it 19 wrong. It is one thing that I ani 
unceitain about. So much has been written against it that is iUogical 
— ' 0 . propaganda campaign, I am not sure anything I’ have read is 
true. But I think it is wrong [18]. 

In High School Lake had one experience of sexual intercourse which left 
him with a feeling of shame and regret. In his response to the two aphorisms 
quoted above he is perhaps trying to achieve a more liberal point of view 
which would make this experience less regrettable in his own eyes. He lias 
tried to adopt the attitude of his classmates, to believe with them that what 
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is written against sexual freedom can be dismissed as illogical, and yet it is 
clear that certain deep feelings militate against the full acceptance of these 
views. He is shy in discussing sex problems^ and apt to be shociced by the 
sex behavior of others. In his stories for the 'TAT all love or sexual rela¬ 
tionships, if illegal, end in unhappiness and punishment. 

Although Lake is interested in dates, in kissing, in being acceptable to 
girls, he says that he avoids ''circumstances which give rise to erotic excite¬ 
ment" [12], He thinks of necking as "absurd, desirous, ridiculous/’ and 
of sexual intercourse as "desirous, sacred” [14]* Having fallen from grace 
once, Lake is going to be careful that it does n6t happen again, and though 
both may be desirous, he can be relatively safe if he can think of necking 
as ridiculous and intercourse as sacred. His concern over the question of 
drinking is also related to this, as he feels that his own unfortunate ex¬ 
perience was due to drink, "which has a way of making wrong things appear 
right” [1]. He believes now that all liquor should he forbidden to high 
school students. 

In the TAT stories the Lakian licro is a great defender of womanhood. 
This thema appears in eight stories out of twenty. With one other subject, 
Lake is the most extreme in not believing that, To show any woman reverence 
is extremely rUH^culoits [13]. He says that his standards for a girl ^I'c 
"idealistic” [1]. "For me to like a girl she has to have a high moral code, 
good taste, courtesy, cleanliness, and understanding” [12]. With his strong 
sex guilt, he tends to blame the woman for any lapse of virtue on man’s 
part. It is the woman, he feels, who should be responsible for a liigh plane 

of sexual morality and lift the man up,to her level, In the argument on 

conventional morality vs. experimentation in the Argument Completion 
Test [15], Lake leaves us in no doubt as to which side he is on. 

Fortunately X is a sensible girl. She comes from a good family and 
has a high Idea of the sneredness of marriage She has a high moral 
code and standards which have been given to her by her able parents. 

So she says that he must marry her or it is all oF. 

Of the development of his sex knowledge Lake writes, 

As long as I can remember Tve known that a baby was conceived in 
the mother. My mother told us this quite naturally. Sexual intercourse 
and conception didn't enter my head in the some thought. , Dirty 
jokes in a crowd of boys were the source of my early information in 
the former. When I was twelve one of my friends gave me the ex¬ 
planation of conception. His talk was filthy and degrading to me and 
I wanted to forget it, 

When I was fourteen I realized the amount of sex that went into 
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marriage. It was a great shock to me to find coiiti’accjitlves in my 
aunt's burc?iii drawer. Fortunately the whole thing as it went through 
my mind rein ted solely to my a nut and uncle. When my thoughts passed 
to my parents I had reasoned things out into a natural state [1^. 

In spite of his statement that ^‘he had reasoned things out into a natural 
state,” realization of his parents' sex activity was a gi'cat shock to him. 
There are nine stories in Take's TAT in which occur collisions or encounters 
which might be taken as symbolic of aggressive intercourse. The hypothesis 
that in his youth Lake oversaw sexual relations was later confirmed in the 
course of an interview- This experience, we suppose* had a traumatic 
effect which is still influencing his attitude toward sex. 

Not only ii\ college but also in high school Lake's sentiments were not 
those of his contemporaries. 

Our crowd used to talk about girls in no mild terms. I don't think 
I enjoyed It much. My friends tore nround with fast girls but I pre¬ 
ferred to be seen with girls who commanded more local respect due to 
tlicir family background. But I doubt that these girls were any'better 
or any worse morally than the fast girls [Ij. 

This touch of skepticism is undoubtedly a recent acquisition. 

Shortly before graduation I let myself he persuaded that premarital 
relations were O.K. I took out a girl who was known never to refuse. 

My reactions were shame for myself and for the girl. I never )md a 
date with her again because all my respect for her had disappeared [1]. 

Many of Lake's fantasies as revealed in the TAT are full of bizarre 
deviate cruelty rather than of outspoken sexual desire. Corpses are muti¬ 
lated, bodies torn open. There is a trunk murder and a Caesarian operation. 
Not infrequently such themes are derived from early fantasies of sadistic 
Ingression into* and exploration of the mother's body, There is no reason 
to suppose, however, from what we know of Lake that these imaginings are 
other than isolated residua of his early development which are not actively 
influencing his sexuality at the present time, 

5. Subjects No. 7: Hawk 

Hawk's avowed sentiments arc definitely pro Sex. Indeed* he is the 
jnost positive of any of our subjects on the aphorisms whicii favor sexual 
gratification. But his behavior has been consistently at variance with the 
opinions he professes, a fact which Hawk liimsclf concedes when he gives 
himself the low mark of 1 on need Sex (Diffuse) and raises it to a ^ for 
■ the ideal man (34)* In his autobiography he writes, 
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I am suie I would liesitatc to have sexual iiUcrcourse for a lon^ 
time, being deterred by fear of disease, and of accidently bringing a 
child into the world. I have never indulged in sexual intercourse [l], 

H-Rwk thinks ot sexual Intercourse as ^'uiirespcctable, sensual, unavoidable, 
sensual [14]i admits that it is still somewhat repulsive to him although 
this feeling is changing. He describes one of liis finger paintings as ‘^the 
conflict between spirit and flesh fighting together for man wlio is in the 
middle. These responses suggest that sexuality was once associated with 
a feeling of shame and indecency and that it has not yet fused with love. 

Hawleys attitude toward marriage is ambivalent. He regards it as 
respectable*’ and as happy prospect to he looked forward to,” but he 
thinks of it also as a bondage which will interfere with the freedom which 
he so cherishes. He is the only subject who believes that, Mavringe Is a 
sacrament Z»y virtue of which each imparts 7iolhiiig but vexatiojis to the 
other [13], and he writes, 

It would not surprise me if I were tn marry late, because I have 
always regarded family ties as a terrific handicap to satisfaction of all 
youthful experiences which belong to a young man, such as travel and 
adventure [1]. 

Since press Claustrum, and the themes of marital infidelit 3 ' on the part of 
the hero and of insane unfounded jealousy occur as prominent features in 
Hawk's T/IT stories, we may venture the prediction that he will find the 
restraints of marriage difficult to endure and projecting his own desires 
onto his wife, jealousy may well become a real problem for him. 

When we consider Hawk's sentiments towards women and erotic love, 
we again find contradictions. Though he believes that, Most women ore 
inconstant, vanable, and cruel, no other subject is so certain as Hawk that, 
A^o m'aii can attain to wisdom or understanding without the aid of a woman 
[13]* He siiys that since he was thirteen lie has always had a succession of 
girls. Each of these affairs, lasting about a year and a half, settled into an 
unexciting companionship which he ceased to value and so found easy to 
terminate, regretting the time, which he counted wasted. In spite of tliis, 
he gives himself the highest mark for Focal Sexuality [34] ► Uluch of 
Hawk's sexual fantas^^ has been repressed, not only through guilt, but also 
through a strong negative cathexis for the iireal and the irrational, It is his 
inability to project the repressed sexual fantasies of the deeper layers of his 
personality which makes his affairs with girls so unrewarding to him. 

Hawk is at present contemplating marriage* have never been in love 
until now,” he sa,ySf ^‘but even now there is a great question as to whether 
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I krtow love is ^lud \i I have actually found it** [1]. ^‘The whole sv\h- 
ject of sqx,*' he confessesj “has always been a baffling one to me’* [1], 

There is nothing unusual in Hawk’s sex history other than the fact that 
he stopped masturbation completely after being told by a friend that it would 
lead to insanity and sterility. He himself attributes his lack of romantic 
feelings toward girls to the fact that he was put on Ills own sg early and 
had so much responsibility that he had no chance to develop the poetic side 
of life. 

The truth is that Hawk is so narcistically preoccupied with his own per¬ 
sonal ambition that he is incapable at present of giving himself wholeheartedly 
to anything but this. 

6. Subject No- 6: Diiun 

Dunn's responses fire pallid and lacking in intensity, as though he were 
distrustful of his own nature. He seems to be aware of tliis insufficiency 
of affect in liis personality as he says that his “greatest desire is to be able 
to feel things deeply*' [32]. In the Aphorisms Test [13] he gives the lowest 
possible mark to all but two of the statements, half of which are positive 
and half negative. The balance is slightly in favor of Sex in General, 
Sexual Experience, Marriage^ and Erotic Love. 

Dunn says, “Sex experience has never been revolting to me although it 
has been fraught with both anxiety and at times remorse*' [1] . The adjec¬ 
tives which he associates with Sexual Intercourse are “essential, not repug¬ 
nant, uncommon** [14], Why does he think of the words “revolting** and 
“repugnant'* in connection with sex and then deny their application? Prob¬ 
ably because he has felt that sex was revolting but now tjunh^ cn rational 
grounds, that it is not. Tile presence of a purity complex is quite probable, 
for In. the Harmavoldance Test [29], when at the conclusion he is- asked 
to give all the obscene pornographic words that he can remember in two 
minutes, he is the only subject who is unable to give even one. In the TAT 
he has a decided sex shock vidien given the Picasso picture of the nude man 
and woman, saying that it violates his prejudices to have the man and 
woman stand there in such a way and that he cannot make up any story 
about them, 

Coiisciausly, however, Dunn thinks of himself as being broaditiinded 
and without any scruples about sex. He docs not want to be considered 
an unsophisticated puritan. 

The other fellows spend a lot of time rnmmiOg around Boston, but 
that doesn’t appeal to me for some reason or other, Not ethica, bnt 
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expci^se. Not that 1 think there is anything wrong with it. There arc 
things that I would rather do [33], 

In the TAT stories, the world is set forth as a place devoid of enduring 
affection. Friendship and love are short-lived and disenchanting, nothing 
lasts. An underlying tone of depreciation or dejection permeates almost 
everything Dunn has to say about erotic love- 

U 1 thought and 1 generally didn't, that 1 was in love, three months 
iisually disilhisioned me [^1]. 

I do not ever expect to find the ^^perfect mate” nor will I ever 
heheve anyone who calls me the same [1]. 

The theme of two of Dunn’s TAT stories is that of the conflict of mother 
and son over a girl. 

The inother plans to nse his own wenknesses against him. She knows 
that he is a boy of constantly chfinging tastes and that given enough 
of anything he tires of it, so she invites him to bring the girl to live 
with them, . , , The genius of her strategy was that his own nature 
tended to defeat the ends that he sought. 

The ends that he sought were those of love and marriage. With Dunn it is 
not so much a matter of being defeated by his own changing tastes as it is 
extreme susceptibility to disillusionment. In the Behavioral Questioiv- 
rvauc [ 343 , l\c rates bimscU slightly above, average, 3^ 00 Focal Sex-oaUty aud 
feels that this is the right mark for the ideal man, And he rates himself 
very low, Ij on Promiscuous Sexuality, dropping it even lower for the ideal 
man. Tlius the frustration of his love is probably not due to sexual vari¬ 
ability, but rather to the fact that when he approaches the point of 
infatuation, the anxiety connected with some early trauma becomes activated 
and he withdraws his love, fearing disillusionment or rejection. The fact that 
Dunn, according to his own statement, has never quarreled with any girl 
is an indication not only of his inability to express his aggression but also 
of his unwillingness to become emotionally involved, In his TAT stories 
we find a complete absence of need and press Aggression, a characteristic 
wliich distinguishes Dunn from all our other subjects- 

Dunn asserts that his attitude toward marriage is ‘'iiarmal.*' 

I shall value it, \ aMiclpate it, if not eagerly at least hopefully. 

Dunn’s response to the aphorism, has hitjher claims io a mans fi/U 

poniers than marriaffCj is ‘*No, 2." This is one of the only two aphorisms 
to wliich Dunn gives other than the minimum inark. It is clear that although 
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lie lias the conventional sentiments in favor of marriagei he is not going to 
idealize its possibilities. 

Dunn does not yet think of woman as the erotic complement to man, psy- 
chologically or even physically. 

My erotic fantasies are few and not too clear. My reveries of an 
ideal mate frequently seem upon analysis to be feminine counterparts 
of my own interests and ego [1]. 

Generally the girl I picked was a fair athlete, rather tall and slight 
and a good conversationalist [1]. 

There is a perfect illustration of naicistic love choice, since Dunn liimself, 
who is tall and slight; is an excellent conversationalist and has quite a record 
as an athlete. 

Dunii tells us that; 

Sex training for me has always been rather well handled, When iny 
ciiriosUy about childbirth became articulate my parents answered many 
of my inquiries honestly and frankly [1]. 

My mother conditioned my thinking, by idealizing certain patterns of 
conduct. As I grew up my mother had a great deal to do with the 
way I felt about asserting myself—this business about sex for instance 
[H].' 

His mother idealized sex. In his autobiography he writes; 

At fourteen years I became aware of ray inability to lead an idealized 
life [1], 

Dunn does not elaborate this last statement but in another part of his 
autobiography he tells us that '^masturbation came into my life when I was 
fourteen.'' Although'he does not point out the connection-between these two 
statements, it is apparent that the act of masturbation engendered feelings 
of strong self-contempt. 

Disgust associated with sexuality is often a sign chat tlie drive has become 
associated in infancy with the excretory function, and in this case there 
are reasons to believe that this is true. Dunn's mother was extremely con¬ 
cerned about her children's defecations; for several j^cars she kept a detailed 
record of tlieir bowel movements. She also liad wiiat amounts to a compul¬ 
sion In respect to germs and dirt. She was scrupulously neat and orderly; 
and her son manifests these same traits today to a marked degree, S trie tic n 
and protectivity are unusually high, and Ills mental conflicts have an almost 
obsessional character. A slight purity complex would account for his in¬ 
sistence that sex is “not repugnant," but, taken alone, it is not sufficient 
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to explain his underlying mood of melancholy and his tendency to blame 
the world for failing to act in an ideal wa5^ 

In one TAT stoiy he says: 

A man has heard rumors about lua girl and tells her that he is 
through. She tries to persuade him to believe in her. ... He will go 
away for a time, but then comes back having rationalized the situation. 

To the extent that it doesn’t seem so important as it once did. 

Two j^cars ago the girl with whom Dunn was in love confessed to liiin 
that she had once had intercourse with another man. This was a profound 
shock and disillusionment to him and gave him the embittering expectation 
that love invariably ends in disappointment, that nothing endures, that the 
my til of an ‘^ideal mate” is a snare and a delusion. His purity complex would 
explain his revulsion at the thought of tlic beloved woman's sensuality. Like 
the hero in his story, Dunn has tried to rationalize the situation ^'to the 
extent that it doesn^t seem sp important as it once did,” but his heart is dead. 
Our first guess, of course, would be tljat Dunn was once profoundly shocked 
on seeing or hearing about parental intercourse though today he explicitly 
denies feeling any revulsion when this information was imparted to him. 
Another possibility is the birth of his younger brother, an event which might 
have^ given him an indelible impression, though now forgotten, of liis 
mother’s unfaithfulness. 

As further explanation of his present paralysis of emotion, we would 
propose tile hypothesis that the result of this early insult to his dependent 
and all-trusting love, as well as to his pride, was a fixed ambitendency, an 
Othello-lilce hate fused with disappointed love, the two, in a sense, being 
bound together as a unit. Thus, since hate must always be repressed, love 
is imprisoned, It comes out only as a rather weak impulse, bringing in its 
train the anticipation of anothet disillusionment The aggression manifests 
itself indirectly as blaming, scorn, and skepticism. 

As it happened, despite all these interferences—^some deep, some super¬ 
ficial—in his character, Dunn has actually come nearer to tlie point of mar¬ 
riage than any of our subjects. 

7. Subject No. 5: Oi'ozfe 

Grove’s sentiments ad sex are fluid and unfovmulated. His nature is 
predominantly passive as though he were waiting to let experience work 
upon him. Having a strong feminine component in his nature, he is sympa¬ 
thetic to girls, enjoys their society, and drifts along in and out of warm 
attacliments. One of his outstanding responses is the extreme negative 
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mark which he, with oi^e other subject, frives for the aphorism, Most women 
are ijiconstantj variablej crricl, aud lack the spirit of counsel [13]* Grove 
says that he has 'Wver been truly in lovCj but there have been several in¬ 
fatuations” [1]* His attachments are transient; he cannot tolerate same¬ 
ness, monotony, or prolonged effort. This is true of his general attitude, 
as well as of his attitude towards sexuality, 

In his autobiography Grove writes; 

I have thus far failed to find a girl who has all the qualities that I 
think n woanaii should have. When I glance over these desired 
qualities I see that they are characteristics which I see in my mother. 
(Oedipus Complex) [1]. 

Giove^s insight is entirely valid. His strong mother attachment, combined 
with his fear of insupport, has made it impossible for him to sever the 
“silver cord.” His energies are still locked up in the early Oedipus con¬ 
flict, and he lias not yet been able to free them. For this reason woman 
holds for him something of the quality of backward longing, the return to 
the mother, the womb, death, He tells us that his thoughts often turn to 
death [1], and one of the T/JT stories which he gives is that of a man who 
goes to the graveyard to talk to the dead. A young girl answers him from 
the grave and asks him to join her, The apparition of the young girl rising 
out of the tomb so overcomes him that he dies. As a child, Grove says, liis 
i<ivorite book was The Black Jrroiv, and his favorite incident in it that of 
the hero getting off his horse to embrace his love as she dies [2], 

Grove believes that be is quite broadminded about premarital sex experi¬ 
ence, In the Aphorisms Test [13] he is on the positive side. He says: 

I never condemn it. It's not my business. As far ns I inyaclf go, 

IM have to be pretty positive of the girl and she would have to be 
. pretty sure of me. I have no strong scruples about fornication, but 
illegitimate children —that would deter me [13]. 

When Grove says that he has strong feelings about fornication,” he Is 
expressing a very recent attitude. In his autobiography he writes; 

Tor a long time 1 felt that intercourse was something coarse and ani¬ 
malistic which truly civilized people should frown upon. In fact I 
wrote a paper voiichlng for this point of view in my freshman yeqr. 
During the last two years this nttiliicle has practically disappeared, 
and now I look upon sexual intercourse as something completely normal 
and far from ugly [l], 

I[i another statement, however, he makes it clear that he is not quite free 
of his initial aversion. 
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I used to have an antipathy foi* intercoin'sse. I thought it animalistic, 
below the human race. That idea is now toned down quite n bit. I 
have moi'e common sense. What the heck if there is something sini- 
mallstic about It [18]. 

Grove thinks that his feelings of disgust with sexuality derive from 
traumatic experience of intercourse with a cheap girl when I was in High 
School, After this experience I was utterly revolted, wasn’t able to cat 
or sleep normally for three da3^s and lost eight pounds'* [1]. This passing 
experience would not have produced such a strong reaction had not the 
ground been well prepared. 

When at the age of ten 1 learned about sexual matters from the 
other children in the neighborhood I was especially perUKbed io learn 
that sexual intercourse was necessary in order to have a cliild. I 
found it hard to realize that I myself was the result of such a union 
which I considered filthy. I still hate to think that my parents indulge in 
such an net [1], 

Grove’s parents did not get along together; they quarreled frequently. 
In the son’s eyes the father was a coarse and terrifying brute and the mother 
the incarnation of virtue. Unable to overcome his early Oedipus conflict, 
incapable of identifying himself with his father, brimming with idealistic 
love for his mother, Grove could scarcely act otherwise than as he did. He 
desperately needed to believe that his mother was above such animnlity. 
When he himself gave way to temptation we suppose that the degrading act 
not only aroused in him unconscious feelings of guilt connected with his 
love for his mother, but that he felt himself to be like his father and conse¬ 
quently was overcome with self-loathing. Had Grove been given more 
adequate sex instruction, it is possible that he might have outgrown these 
feelings which, though now consciously repudiated, may yet interfere with 
the fullest development of his erotic life. 

8. Subject Nq^ 4i Finch 

Most of Finch's sentiments arc variable, and though momentarily extreme, 
are relatively innocuous and do not carry over into actions or unpleasant 
consequences. But his sentiments connected with sex seem to be more basic 
and more fixed. 

Iji his autobiography [1] ht refuses to give any erotic fantasies, saying, 
'*1 am sorry, but like dreams my erotic fantasies pass quickly away.” “For 
some reason,” he continues, ”thcre is a strong desire to hide and conceal 
my sex history, I suppose it is because I am ashamed of it and never speak 
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of it Openly, It Is a matter not discussed in polite circles/^ Then, after 
giving a few brief statements about his sexual development, he concludes by 
sa 3 Mngj '‘That is all there is to my sexual experiences. Now let us turn to 
higher, more delicate expressions of sex/^ and he goes on to tell of a little 
girl he once liked in dancing school. Whenever the topic of sex is raised, 
finch's thought repeatedly becomes blocked, and lie is unable to govern his 
confusion. 

Finch is the only one of our subjects to evince such embarrassed reactions, 
such definite indications that the topic is fraught with very unpleasant 
emotions. 

His strongest negative sentiments, which for him seem more important 
than his positive sentiments, are arrayed against Emotion, Sex, and Women. 
Generally he shows marked disgust towards unsublimated forms of sexu¬ 
ality generally. In the Pressey XO [36], he marks as unpleasant all the 
words that have any connection with sexuality, as well as all the oral and 
anal words. He tells us that he has never kissed a girl [3], and his response 
to the word ‘'kiss’’ is, "kissing is unsanitary*’ [20]. Since he includes 
syphilis among his greatest worries, there is a possibility that he fears con¬ 
tamination, the idea being based, according to our evidence, on an early 
association between sexuality and the rectum. 

There is in Finch no signs whatever of any overt heterosexuality. In all 
the tests he is unique in his indiflerence to girls, and he has a strong negative 
cathexis for erotic types of women. He shows scorn for his mother and sister 
and for women generally. He evaluates girls from the same standpoint as 
males, namely mental brilliance, sportive attitude, and muscular development, 

Finch says that he is "tolerant of the sex life of others,” but he adds, 
"I believe in abstinence, even mentally. It may be coldness. I just have 
no special interest" [33]. When he tells us that he believes in "mental 
abstinence" it suggests that he is troubled by unacceptable erotic fantasies. 

M^ien I tflke girls oat it is usually from n sense of duty. I don’t 
like to go out with girls [+]. 

I can talk to girls all right, but they always seem dull. 1 never get 
the kick: that I get from talking to men. Qae girl seems to like me l 
lot but I can't seem to do anything about it. I realize that she would 
niaJte a perfect wife for a minister but I just don't care really [15]. 

Finch docs not seem to be entirely happy about this situation, recognizing 
that in this respect he is different from others, a painful realization for one 
whose chief desire is to "fic in." "Perhaps some day," he says, “I'll fall in 
love, I want to be normal and loving is the normal thing to do" [33]. 
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In spite of lus negative attitude toward sexuality, he has very strong 
positive sentiments in favor of niairiage, ‘^I am still an idealist about 
marriage," he affirms [33}. 

Marriage will, I suppose, eventually come along. It is a matter of fate. 

I know two girls who would make me n good wife, either of thcrn. 

But my whole way of looking at it is awfully cold-blooded [12]. 

Find) is content to let the whole matter of marriage vest in the hands of 
destiny. The less he has to think about it the better. When asked if he 
believed in an ideal relationship between man and women he answers, 

Gee, I don't know. I hnven't had to face it and therefore put 
off considering it [18], 

Finch’s sexual development has been iiiflrkcdly retarded by oral and anal 
pregenital fixations. Though the usual syndromes of needs and traits asso¬ 
ciated. with anal fixation are absent in his character, there are indications 
of one or more traumatic incidents in which his mother as aggressor in giving 
him an enema was* associated with the anal region, This helps to explain 
his passive masochistic tendencies, as well as his marked disgust witli sex and 
the negative cathexis of his mother. Her obsessive cleanliness, which Is 
probably a reaction formation, also probably had Its effect upon him. He 
received no sexual instruction of any kind from his parents. For a long 
time he Jield the urinary theory of intercourse and conception. 

When I was a child learning about It I had to keep it hidden. I had 
a disgust for the whole subject. My parents told me nothing. I con* 
aidered it wrong, something to be fought ogainst [1]. 

Conflict over masturbation was evidently severe. 

I learned about masturbation from evil little boya, I experimented 
with the practice and it became a habit, By making vows in church I 
have been gradually able to conquer the habit which has left me with 
a feeling of revulsion [5]. 

Thus It appears that Finch has some strong negative sentiments towards 
sex and to balance these nothing but a weak positive sentiment ad convene 
tional marriage. This configuration, however, is superficial. The key to 
his condition, admitted in a final interview, is the fact that all his sexual 
fantasies are homosexual in nature (oral type) and consequently held 
secret. 

Finch has been assigned fourth place [n the rank order because he in¬ 
dulged in a relatively large amount of early pubertal activity (mutual 
masturbation), because his intense worship of his father has been tinged, 
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SIS he confesses/with erotic feeling, because he has had a long scries of very 
affectionate relations with other young men, and because he devotes more 
than the usual amount of time to the entertainment of erotic fantasies. A 
wall of moral inhibition stands between these fantasies and their overt 
realization. 

9. Subject No. 3: Ingle 

Ingle is the only one among our subjects who believes that, The whole 
qiiestidn of sex should wisely be regarded as a humorous business [13], 

Wc are pretty frank about sen within the fainily. Of course I 
don't tell them every dirty joke that I hear, but nobody in the family 
is a prude. A funny joke is about the height of humor ns far as its 
effect on me is concerned [1]. 

To be able to regard seX as humorous is satisfying to Ingle. It implies an 
objectivity, an easy acceptance, nn emancipation from any shame or guilt. 
He prides himself on taking sex in a detached unemotional manner as an 
enjoyable physical function like eating or urinating, In commenting on 
his first experience of sexual intercourse with a casual visitor at a summer 
camp^ he says, ''It was fun but I will be able to live without it” [1], 

Ingle admits that he enjoys necking and that if he doesn’t get it he feels 
"lonely and frustrated” [33], which suggests that he has some n Succorancc 
which makes him dependent upon women, somewhat belying his professed 
humorous detachment, 

The adjectives which he gives for Sexual Intercourse are ^Satisfying, 
marital, creative, passionate” [14], Sexual love, he believes, will increase 
and deepen his nature. 

I know very well diac love will put some of my capacities, both in¬ 
tellectual and aesthetic, into high gear again, and that I'd be living more 
deeply and sensuously that I do now. Wherever I am, these dormant 
joys and excitements will await some beloved, and will be resurrected 
when she comes into my ken [1]. 

One cannot dismiss the suspicion that Ingle has been reading ahead on the 
subject of ideal marriage and the perfect love life. 

It is characteristic of Ingle chat fis soon as he has found a satisfactory 
ideology he is content, and this applies to sex as well as to other splicrcs of 
activity. He has already planned his married life. 

I expect to meet a girl at the age of 25 who la not more than 20, 
nnd I want to have four or five cliildren before she la 30 in order that 
a healthy family life should be assured because the preservation of the 
superior genetic strain is the duty of educated people [33], 
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Many of Ingle's sentiments have been detei'inined by the biological and 
sociological principles to which he subscribes. These, he believes, constitute 
the only sound basis for sexual morality. 

I think there is n practical justification for sexual purity in women 
simply as a protection against the ilisastvoiis effects of venereal disease 
on the female sex organs [1], 

Some of his TAT stories portray the unfortunate social conseRuences of 
irresponsible sexuality, and his argument for traditional morality vs. experi¬ 
mentation [15] is unique in that man, not the woman, takes the side of cau¬ 
tion and convention. 

Ingle has a minimum of homosexuality and a high need for lietcroscxual 
aflSliation, but his abounding restlessness and high need for Change serve 
to make his love affairs of short duration. He has no strong sentiments 
in favor of Focal Sexuality, giving this a mark of only 2 for the ideal 
man [34]. 

I greatly enjoy a love affair. Last year I fell in love with a bril¬ 
liant and sensitive girl, . . . When she broke off with me I was sort 
of disappointed and sort of moped around for a month. Then I 
went on the prowl again and got interested again [t]. 

Besides Ingle’s positive cathexis for his mother and the example of his 
parents’ happy'^ marriage, the most important determinant in the development 
of his sentiments towards sex is his parents* lack of prudishness and their 
willingness to discuss sex matters'and to satisfy his curiosity as it arose, 

I learned about sex intercourse when I was ten or eleven. The family 
got sex books out of the library for me when I asked tliein to, as the 
librarian refiiseA to give them to me. The kids in the neighborhood 
then asked me oboiit it and I was able to disseminate my book learning 
to my friends to their great cdi/icatioii, I used to sketch diagrams of tbc 
female genitalia, and lecture learnedly on raenatruation to the acighbor- 
hood gang. I was surprised about sex, but not shocked. It was like 
calculus. You run into something—facts in the universe, No shame. 

When w^e undressed for mutual inspccton it was like being able to 
demonstrate a scientific principle in the lab [IS], 

1 learned to mnsturbate when 1 wa^ about ten, and have never felt 
any guilt about it, any more than the voiding of urine or sneering [I]- 

I had sexual dreams of the usual kind even before my first emis¬ 
sion and I have always Enjoyed them. I envision myself in bed with a 
beautiful woman, with sexual play ciilminnting in an orgasm. 

It is possible that Ingle first adopted this attitiicle of scientific objectivity as 
a device to allay anxiety. We know that he developed a phobia when he 
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first began to masmrbnte; and it is possible that objectivity combined with 
the complete satisfaction of his curiosity by his parents was instrumental 
in eliminating his feelings of guilty as well as of anxiety. 

Ingle is ranked third among oiir subjects because he has practiced mas¬ 
turbation for a long time with enjoyment, because he has had several love 
affairs, one associated with intercourse, because he has read a good deal 
about sex, and because he looks forward to marriage as a state which will 
throw ifis capacities into *‘lugh gear.'’ 

10, Subject No. 2; Conch 

Couches sentiments are definitely positive towards sex in general and 
towards sex experience before marriage, Describing the qualities which 
he demands in girls whom he likes to take out^ he says; 

My criteria regarding types of persons selected in this context con- 
cern.^ physical attmeuveaess, geographical proximity, and sexual eman¬ 
cipation [1], 

The sentiment in favor of sexual emancipation is associated with Couch's 
scorn for middle class morality and his desire to be sophisticated. 

Though Couch has a stronger than average sex drive, he Is at present 
incapable of love, 

I have never been in love. There arc several girls whom I take out 
although the romantic element is negligible or nil, Quarrels arc very 
rare indeed, chicBy, I suppose, because the relationships mean so lltde 
to me emotionnily [1]. 

It is clear from all his responses that for Couch woman is nothing more than 
a physical object. In his heart he despises her for her feeble intellectual 
attainments, her incapacity to provide him with the rarified and urbane 
companionship which he seeks in the society of men. He tends to debase her 
rather than to idealize her. His air of bored, supercilious condescension 
toward all the female examiners was striking. He shows no desire for 
focali 2 :ation, one woman being as good for his purposes as another; he is 
entirely indifferent to them as personalities, asking nothing of them but 
sexual compliance. 

I encountered a young girl under Ideal circumstarces, who was as¬ 
tonishingly submissive erotically. Afterward I felt a great regret at 
not having taken more advantage of the situntion, an emotion which 
vitlually cancelled out the lingering sense of gratification. 

Couch says that his emotions accompanying sexual experiences 'Vary from 
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cktion, excitement, self-congratulation* to disgust and remorse,” and tlieii 
characteristically takes pains to say that this disgust and remorse arc ”oii 
the grounds of wisdom and restraint, wof moialiiy" [1], Actually, how¬ 
ever, though not admitted by him, his disgust is connected with the 
erotic fantasies which accompany sexual activity. 

To the word ^necking** Couch gives the associations, ‘'delightful, disturb¬ 
ing, possible, ambivalent” [14], but he does not think of sexual intercourse 
as delightful. For this he gives the adjectives, “necessary, unnecessary, pos¬ 
sible, excruciating, lewd” [14]. Several of his responses show that^hc feels 
sexual intercourse between man and woman to be ridiculous. In tlic TAT 
he says of Picasso's picture of the nude man and woman: 

This is the incarnation of tlie spirit of life itself, as having been 
split of bifurcated into two poles, man anti woman. The painter hnd 
this conception, but as he went niong he became ji bit ironic about the 
whole thing, and felt it to be on the absurd side. 

Tile tliema of erotic incompatibility is brought out in another TAT story of 
a ballet dancer who comes to visit his estranged wife. 

He (s just on the border of Insanity, He feels a strong ambivalence 
toward her, perfection and revulsion, the latter ns the result of non- 
heteroscxufil impulses on his part. Emotionaliy he felt completely 
imgratified at the end of the marriage. Now he bursts into her room, 
does a few Rying leaps and incredible turns. . . This is just a scene. 

In this story non-heteroseXual impulses lead to feelings of revulsion toward 
the woman and result in an insane and bizarre exhibitionism. 

Coucli has had no overt homosexual experiences and has repelled any 
advances which have been made to him. He reports homosexual dreams, 
however, and thete are definite indications of homosexual fantasies in the 
TAT. He has been deeply attached to several young men but never to a 
woman. This notwithstanding, his most inviting erotic fantasies and his 
overt sexual experiences are connected with women, 

In his present erotic fantasies Couch is the king who rules over a band 
of naked girls, and when he masturbates it is often the attitude of bold, un¬ 
abashed exhibitionism on the part of a magnetic woman which is most excit¬ 
ing to him. This means that he has projected his own exlubitionism into her. 
The fact that he is able to do this suggests that there is a strong element of 
bisexuality in his nature, which is often found connected with a high degree 
of narcism as well as with creativity, both of which are notable in Couch. 
It is the interplay of the male and female elements in himself, indeed, which 
gives rise to his most ecstatic experiences. Actual woman does not appear 
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to him to be necessary to his creative life. In fact, she constitutes a direct 
threat to it, because it is only by the development of extreme narcism that 
he can heighten those aesthetic feelings which are to him the culmination of 
delight. This, as well as his homosexual tendencies and tlic exhibitionistic 
erotic fantasies of which he is ashamed, account for his devaluation of 
heterosexuality to the point where the act itself appears to him to be absurd. 

Couch tells us that as a child he used to have fantasies of “capturing 
little girls, keeping them locked up in'a cellar and making them undress” [2]. 
Only mjieh later did he realize that there was any connection between these 
fantasies and the sex instinct. 

Sexual instnic^on on the part of my parents was nil [1], 

I knew that babies came from the body of their mother, but was of 
the opinion that conception was the result of the good life and sincere 
prayer of the parents, I discovered the fact of coitus when I was about 
ten or eleven through conversations with my contemporaries. I was 
partly shocked and partly omused [1]. 

At puberty he formed a succession of four passionate friendships with boys 
who were of his own age though far more sophisticated than he. With them 
began his intellectual developmentj which was culminated in his present 
philosophy in which aesthetic sensibility is to replace morality. 

Couches attitude toward women has certainly been partially determined 
by his attitude toward his mother. Since puberty any demonstration of affec¬ 
tion on her part has appeared to him to be a direct threat to bis development, 
and he has come to feel toward her ^'revulsion and disgust.” 

IL Subject 1: Yawl 

Yawl has a strong sex drive (“My friends say that I am oversexed” [18]), 
and a strong need for heterosexual affiliation which he has made the central 
preoccupation of his life. An ideal relationship with a woman is the target 
of his philosophy, He has unusual capacity for intense erotic love, some 
of which may stem from counteraction against repressed homosexuality. There 
are indications of passive homosexuality not only in the T/jT but in other 
fantasy material, showing that his evolution out of this phase is not yet 
complete. 

No other subject believes so definitely as Yawl that, Only in re lai ion ship 
to a woman can. a v^an find hh true individuality and distinct belnt/, and. 
with one other subject Yawl is the most decided in disagreeing with the 
statement, Sexual relations are not infrequently the death of spiritual aspira^^ 
tion [13]. “I have a strong belief in man and woman,” he says, “the man 
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part of itiaji as opposed to the woman pai't of woniau. I’m not sure just what 
this means. I believe they should supplement Cticli other. The idea is 
nebulous but developing” [18]. Yawl has been greatly influenced by D- H. 
Lawrence, whose novel Sons and Lovers he speats of as ^'the most striking 
book that I have ever read” [18], 

Yawl is a strong advocate of the "natural man,” of the untrammelled ex¬ 
pression of instinct, especially sex. With such sentiments, the cult of Nature 
is often combined, as is the case here. 

My erotic day dreams are dreams centered around n plcnsiir.ible but 
not fantastic natural milieu, usually the Wfiy Kosseau would have ap¬ 
proved of, A good deal of playing and enjoyment of Natiuc (^'The 
world is too much with us”) tntcTsi>crsecl with sexual enjoyment [1]. 

Yawl used to believe in conventional morality, but soon> be explained, 
"I began to run into things to which I didn’t want to conform, such as 
Society's view of the relation between the sexes,” Asserting now tliat "there 
is no sin expect that which is contrary to your own nature” [20], Yawl 
has become something of a crusader. 

The children in our family have been inhibited about sex, So started 
a crusode in the fnmily to the clfect that there was a semi-sexual basis 
for boys and girls and that it wasn’t just mental companionaliJp. When 
I got kicked out of school I used to see this girl and would talk for 
hours about my ideas. I tried lo show her the senselessness of social 
customs, She had inhibitions and 1 tried to break them down [IB'). 

While not admitted by Yawl, this concern with his own sexual morality as 
opposed to Conventional morality is undoubtedly reinforced by his necessity 
to express an attitude toward life which is in direct opposition to his father'xS. 
For hia father, who is "full of Victorian repressions and inhibitions,” Yawl 
feels nothing but contempt. 

Although Yawl has the idea of man and woman in deep reciprocal relation 
to each other, he is still far from the possibility of realizing this in actuality. 
While he has had two love affairs which, from his description, appear to 
have approximated his dream, they are probably idealized in retrospect, 
Within a few months he passed without much resistance from the last 
' "ideal” affair into a season of diffuse sexualit^s a prominent feature of 
which was an undcrevaluatioii of woman. He describes his sex desire as 
urgent and says that it is now satisfied by "jaunts into Boston rather than 
by masturbation” [3]- In spite of his belief in the natural man, he is not 
able to condone entirely this phase of his career. He rates himself 5 on 
need Sex (Diffuse) but believes that for the ideal man it should be only 1 
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[34], Zestful whoring, however, has alternated with a vague longing foi 
a mystical union with woman, ‘'a oneness of silence where all is answered^' 
[14]. The qualities which he wants in a wife are that she should be 
'^sincere, something you can love, a sexual archetype** [H]* Yawl appears 
to be dominated by an image of woman, the incarnation of which has yet 
to cross his path. 

He assures us that he has little or no guilt connected with intercourse. 

My emotions after sexual experience are those of pleasant satiety and 
relaxation, and very little worry of conception, and no feeling of shame 
[ 1 ]* 

Although he believes in marriage as an ideal, and gives the highest affirma- 
-tive mark to the aphorism, Nothing has higher claims to a man's full povjers 
than marriage^ he is critical of marriages as he sees them. 

I feci that innrriage is the best way to live with a woman after a 
certain length of time, but 1 have seen that most mfltriages were either 
apathetic or failiires, and I believe that I will never get married in 
order that I may help myself not to commit the usual error of finding 
a nice sweet girl and marrying after I am fairly well settled financially 
and am lonely at night, In short, it should be best, but it is seldom even 
good, and one must be godawftilly careful in making the step [1], 

In Yawl’s TAT stories we find that cruelty and destruction arc often 
associated with sex. This is to be explained by the fact that with him a high 
u Aggression serves as a counteractioa against n Passivity of which there 
are definite indications on the imagiiial level. It was this counteractive 
tendency also that caused liiiu to react to the usual infantile traumatic situa¬ 
tions with Pride, Narcism, and n Rejection. Plis feeling, liowcver, remained 
attached to the mother image. The longing to return to her, coupled with 
counteraction against his own passivity, has forced him to look elsewhere 
for his ideal. He is searching for a lost feeling connected with woman. 
This accounts for his interest in subjective values and for the particular 
emphasis which he puts on erotic love. 

Yawl has a lively sexual curiosity which was never satisfied by his parents. 
From them he learned nothing about the mysteries. He says that he made 
a ‘'sorry attempt at coitus” with his sister when he was eleven, and that 
masturbation began the same year [1]. Another factor, already mentioned, 
which has served to crystallize his sentiments is his antagonism to his father, 
and to his fathcr*s views on life. 

In thought and action Yawl has displayed more Interest in sex than has 
any of our other subjects. He has entertained fantasies of all sorts, devoured 
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the relevant literature, experimented on a high and low plane, and built 
up a philosoph}^ with an ideal erotic relationsihip as its cornerstone, 

C, Conclusions and Summary 

As compared with college students of the era of World War I and earlier, 
our subjects, like the majority of their contemporaries, were, for the most 
part, capable, and often eager, to discuss their sexual sentiments and experi¬ 
ences in a relatively objective and sophisticated fashion. (Greater knowl¬ 
edge, honesty, and freedom about sexual matters have surely been among 
the traits that outstandingly distinguish recent generations of college stu¬ 
dents in America from those that have preceded them.) Seven (64- per cent) 
of the present group made a point of asserting tlmt their attitude towards sex 
was free of any moralistic ^^prejudice,” although it was clear that most of 
these emancipated souls had experienced guilt and remorse more than once 
in connection with their sexual practices. What is to be inferred from these 
facts is that in 1942 it is fashionable to assume that sex lies outside the realm 
of morals, instead of at its very center as the Puritans believed. Only four 
men in our series—precisely our most religious subjects —wcxq not ashamed 
to bring moral principles to bear upon the management of their sexual 
behavior. 

Six of our subjects (55 per cent—about the usual proportion of students 
at Harvard) had Indulged in sexual intercourse, but two of these had done 
so only once, None of the six looked back on their experiences with unblem¬ 
ished satisfaction. 

No more than four (36 per cent) of the II knew what it was to be 
in love. One other (Grove) admitted to several infatuations, 

That marvel, the man who has never masturbated, was not found among 
our subjects, although one man stated that he had stopped '^self-abuse** 
abruptly in adolescence after being told that it would lead to insanity. In 
every case, masturbation had been the occasion of some conflict, although not 
all were willing to admit this, Ingle was most conspicuously ‘‘modern*’ and 
"scienti/ic" in holding that ejaculation was like eating or urinating, a simple 
and necessary physiological function. 

CorrslatioHs 

a. Subjects mtji strong sentiments nd sex. The three highest subjects 
in the rank order (Yawl, Couch, Ingle) are among the four highest subjects 
on the following variables of personality as rated independently by the, 
Clinic staff’, need for Autonomy (Independence), need for Autonomy (Re- 
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sistance), need for Agf^ression (Verbal), need for Dominance (Ideational), 
need for Recognition (Exhibition), need for Exposition (telling, explaining), 
and Verbal Achievement (at school). That is, as a class, they are self- 
rcUaiit, resistant to authority, verbally articulate, asset'tive and critical, and 
inclined to hold the floor and speak dogmatically. They are also among 
the highest subjects in the need for Sentience (Aesthetic), in Aesthetic 
Ability (appreciation of beauty, taste), and in Endocathection (high valuation 
of fantasies or speculations). From this one gets the picture of an intellectual 
rebel with a well-developed aesthetic side, a product of the literature of the 
Twenties and the Thirties. This fits in with the finding that these three 
individuals are also among the highest on Ego-Superego Conflict and on 
Autonomy-Compliance Conflict. They are at odds with the conscience of 
their society. Furthermore, they were notable for sex Curiosity in youth 
and at present arc high in repressed Exhibitionism. Finally, they are high 
in Ideational Translation (the case with which ideas are actualized in 
behavior) and In Class Status. 

These same subjects arc among the four loiuest in the need for Con¬ 
formance, need for Deference (Compliance), und need for Otder, Sameness 
(consistency, fixity of habits), and Conjunctivity of Thought. They showed 
little disgust when in youth they first became aware of man^s sexual 
practices. 

hr Subjects 'with zveak pos-itive sentiments seXj or luith a preponder¬ 
ance of negative seuthnents. The three lowest subjects in the ranlc order 
(Sliea, York, Nack) are among the four highest subjects on the following 
variables: Ego stiength, Conatiye Conjunctivity (organization of purposive 
behavior) and Direct Restriving (counteraction after failure), They are 
also high in Mathematical Aptitude and Mechanical Ability- On the other 
hand, they are among the four lozoesi subj'ccts in Imaginal Productivity and 
the need for Sentience (Aesthetic). From this we get a picture of a man of 
strong character, with an objective mechanical mind that is obtuse to sen¬ 
suous impressions and somewhat constricted in his imagination. 

If we include Lake (fourth from the bottom in the rank order), we find 
that at least three of our lowest men are high in the need for Order, Repres¬ 
sion, Reaction Formation, the need for Nurturance and the repressed need 
for Aggression (Sadism). They are low in Ovcrprotection (during child- 
Jiood), Feelings of Insecurity, Basic Anxiety, Neurotic Symptoms, and in all 
farms of Verbal Achievement (in school). These variables round out the 
portrait of a man with a character that is founded on a solid base of repres¬ 
sion, with anxiety and aggression well under control. 
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After close examination of the personalities of the high and Io^y members 
of this small group of subjects, we can find nothing to encourage the idea 
that premarital sexual intercourse under the conditions that preVtail in 
America today is generally beneficial to a man. Under more favorable 
conditions, no doubt, erotic experiences in adolescence could be rewarding 
instead of punishing, and we may be on our way to the creation of such 
conditions, but today what the average young man gets out of his irre¬ 
sponsible adventures Is rarely enlightening or enlivening, despite the material 
they provide for ‘‘bull" sessionsS. The subjects at the foot of our rank order 
were freer from neurotic symptoms and conflicts than were tliosc at the 
top, but it is impossible here to separate cause and effect. Forced to piophcsj^ 
however, we would guess that among our 11 subjects Nack, the lowest man, 
had the best chance of achieving a satisfying marital relationship. 




VIII. EPILOGUE 

Since nothing would be gained by abbreviating still further the theoretical 
formulations set forth in Sections II and III, and since our clinical findings 
have already been summarized in the con eluding parts of Sections IV to Vlli 
little remains to be said here. The harvest would have seemed more plentiful 
if the necessary restriction of space had not compelled the omission of material 
bearing upon two important topics: the genesis (determinants) of sentiments 
and the configuration (functional relations) of sentiments within single 
individuals. In view of the general dearth of case liistovies in our profes^ 
sional literature, it seemed proper at this time to allot an uncommonly large 
amount of space to raw clinical data. Wc arc content to regard this mono¬ 
graph as another partial exposition of the inultifonn method of studying 
personalities, as well as being a record of the sentiments of a small sample 
of collegemen during the critical early months of 1942. 

The multiform method, which involves the contemporaneous observation of 
a large number of mutually dependent variables, should serve to promote 
the eagerly expected rapid growth after the war of a basic social science 
resulting from the active collfiboration of sociologists, cultural antliropolo' 
gists, psychologists, and psychiatrists. There is ground for anticipating the 
gradual development of a theoretical system—comprehensive, coherent, ade¬ 
quate—which will be based to a large extent upon empirical facts obtained 
by “task forces^ of technical specialists drawn from different relevant disci¬ 
plines. For a task force the object of concern might be a representative 
community or Institution, or a designated class of individuals, or a. critical 
social situation created by the interaction of such units. The sociologist^ 
would concentrate on the structure and operations of one or more groupSj 
the psychologists on the nature and behavior of typical individuals. These 
investigations might he undertaken in the service of industry—with the 
aim, say, of improving labor relations—or in conjunction with certain Fed¬ 
eral or State projects, as part of the medical services or health program of 
a district or organization, or under the auspices of a university or research 
institute. A strong common purpose would serve, as this war has shown, 
to bring to a focus the energies of men of thought and men of action, an 
experience which is certain to be rewarding to both parties. The effective 
collaboration of the two is an assurance on the one hand that the formula¬ 
tions of social scientists vinll be made to conform to the realities of life, and 
on the other that the actions of practical men will be guided by generaliza¬ 
tions based on past experience and tested, as in any controlled experiment, 
by careful observations of their near and remote consequences. In Section I 
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Ave have indicated how scientists as scientists can contribute to the evaluation 
of values. Here is a conception to rally the enthusiasm of a new generation. 

The multiform method of research calls for a variety of trained investi¬ 
gators using a variety of methods under a variety of conditions, The in¬ 
vestigators should preferably be of different ages, different sexes, and dif¬ 
ferent social classes. The program of techniques should include careful 
systematic observations of behavior in real and in controlled real-like situa¬ 
tions, standardized tests of various sorts, and informal confidential interviews. 
The objects of concern should be observed over a period of several months 
or more, and if possible during-a season of stress and change. 

To contribute fully to such a program, psychology in its general outlook, 
teaching, and training must be reoriented, so that Man, the whole man, is 
prevailingly at the focus of attention. What is now called "the psychology 
of personality’* together with some social psychology and clinical psychology 
(generally regarded as a minor specialty) belong at the very center of 
psychology. The ability to observe, interview, size up and understand 
human beings, to interpret their experiences and conduct, on a deep as well 
as on a superficial level, and to predict their reactions to certain clrcum' 
stances might sensibly be adopted as a goal of undergraduate instruction, a 
goal which deserves a higher priority than knowledge, say, of certain 
quickly forgotten facts and theories about sense organs, or acquaintance 
with the activities of mice in a cage, or proficienc}'^ with statistics. The 
latter are interesting and important in themselves, they are avenues and 
instruments of research, and are often of value in explaining human reac¬ 
tions, but they do not constitute the core, or the essential material, of psy¬ 
chology. They are means, in the development of which we have lost sight 
of the end. Psychologists, we might say, In striving to be scientific, to be 
included in the exalted company of physicists, chemists, and physiologists, 
have surrendered their proper realm to untrained amateurs or to psychiatrists 
alert mostly to the abnormal and perverse features of human conduct. Thus, 
at present, only a small minority of psychologists are prepared to play with 
competence the part that society expects them to. 

This monograph describes only a fifth part of a multiform investigation 
undertaken in the winter of 19+2 by a company of psychologists unaided by 
sociologists. Properly the whole study should have been placed in the 
matrix of the structurally analyzed college community, because the daily 
life of each of our subjects is not intelligible to the reader of tiiese case 
histories as they now stand. The individual's social status, the groups to 
which he belongs, the groups from which he is excluded, and the groups 
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ivliich he rejects, the roles he plays, and his relations with memhers of the 
faculty—none of these important facts have been revealed. This is a 
deficiency which can be remedied in future researches. Here the focus of 
interest has been the development of sentiments. 

The Nature or SENxtMENTs 

As we conceive them, sentiments are integral elements of dynamic systems 
in the personality, but scientific thought can deal with them only by a pre¬ 
liminary analytical step which removes them from their contexts. Thus, a 
sentiment is an abstraction. It is a hypothetical concept of a ps 5 ^clio-p]i 5 ^sical 
structure, or intervening variable, the presence of which must be inferied 
on the basis of certain manifestations—observable affects, utterances and 
actions, These manifestations, or criteria, constitute the operational defini¬ 
tion of a sentiment. 

The psychologist, we have pointed out, should not confuse a sentiment 
and an assertion of a sentiment. The former is a diagnosis at which the 
psychologist arrives after examining all the pertinent data. Among the 
pertinent data, to be sure, are the assertions which the subject makes, but 
majiy of these are not valid, because of deficiency of insight or because of 
the operation of one or more deflecting variables. In our series of subjects, 
for example, the most common deflecting variable was the need to conform 
to a certain respected figure (idealego S 3 ^stem), the need to be recognized 
as a man of this or that type. Normalcy was highly cathected by both Lrake 
and Dunn, although the latter also had the antithetical tendency, the dread of 
appearing too conventional. Couch had someone like James Jo^xe in his 
mind's ejx, whereas Yawl was apt to dramatize himself as the American 
D. H. Lawrence. An affective state of depression was the most deflecting 
variable in Dunn’s case; whereas in Shea's it was a chronic negativistic 
trend accentuated by the fact that he was contemptuous of psychology and 
its unscientific methods. The sessions at tlie Clinic offered him the oppor¬ 
tunity to prove that he could outwit <iiid mislead the examiners- 

On the basis of much evidence of this sort we have concluded that many 
assertions of sentiment arc not indicative of enduring feelings about the 
object in question, but rather of sentiments in favor of the type of man 
who does possess such feelings, or of sentiments for or against the inter¬ 
rogator, or of sentiments in favor of non-conformity or conformity in general, 
or of a fleeting mood of depression or elation, or of a desire to create the 
proper impression so that the man to whom the subject is talking will facili¬ 
tate rather than oppose the attainment of a purpose. 
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This is not to say tliaj:' sentiments which are covert and secret, or possibly 
unconscious, arc more important than those which arc superficial and overt. 
As far as predicting behavior is concerned, the latter may be more useful. 
Many people live the greater part of their lives on the outer and outer-middle 
layers of their personalities. For them there may be nothing of mucli 
consequence beyond that region. We have stressed hidden and repressed 
sentiments because {rt) they have been generally neglected, {b) they are 
parts of the total personality and as such determine many peculiar and 
superficially inexplicable samples of behavior, (c) they are Important in the 
understanding and treatment of the psychoneuroses, and {d) it docs not 
take a psychologist to discover overt and public sentiments, these arc re¬ 
vealed to everyone. 

In Section II reasons rvere given for selecting the term “sentiment’' to 
stand for the enduring connection between a cluster of affects and an object, 
and for using the term ^‘attitude,” if necessary, to describe the apparent overt 
expression or assertion of such a connection. Tliis expression or assertion, 
as we have pointed out, may or may not be a reliable index of a true senti¬ 
ment, It may be an attitude adopted as a means to an end—to gain votes, 
to avoid punishment, to promote morale, to cure a patient. Thus an atti¬ 
tude is something that can usiuilly be distinguislied filmost immediately b3' 
anybody, whereas the correct diagnosis of a sentiment often requires a good 
deal of knowledge about the individual. 

Sentiments may be classified in different ways? merely as positive or 
negative; or according to the kinds of feelings or sensations evoked (hunger, 
lust, admiration, disgust, fear, anger, etc,) ; or according to types of foci 
(concrete person, class of objects, attribute, idea, etc,); or according to 
regions of activity (family region, vocational region, ideological region, etc.); 
or according to modes of genesis (direct experience, chance association, iden¬ 
tification, reason, etc.). 

According to the facts set forth in this paper, affects connected with a 
single object, or focus, are more numerous, more diverse, more conflicting 
and more variable in their intensities than they are generally assumed to be, 
We have pointed out, for example, that most entities have a variety of 
aspects each of which may be provocative of a different kind of feeling and 
that even one aspect may arouse contrary feelings, some uninhibited and 
conscious, others repressed and unconscious. We are forced to conceive, then, 
not of a single clean-cut entity connected with a certain affect, but of an 
ever-changing entity connected with a compound of move or less structured 
affects of different intensities. What is evoked at any one time is determined 
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by the total situation. Amidst this diversity, however, a pie vailing; current 
of feeling and action is usually discernible. Lacking this consistency of re¬ 
sponse, the concept of sentiment would have no ground to stand on. 

Perhaps the commonest t 3 ^pc of conflict among sentiments occurs when a 
man and the majority of his associates differ in their reactions to an object. 
For wlien the value sj^stem of the group to which tlie individual belongs 
strongly approves or disapproves of an entity (object, activity, idea) the 
individual will usually acquire, through suggestion and empathy, a conform¬ 
ing imperative sentiment which will facilitate his identification with and 
attachment to the group. This is the sentiment he will be inclined to express 
in public, Piivatelj^ however, the entity in question may actually arouse 
in him feelings of a contrary sort, which, so long as he enjoyingly partici¬ 
pates in the group's activities, he will generally attempt to suppress and con-, 
ceal even to himself. This conflict is accentuated in depth if the value 
system of the society conforms to the imbedded superego system of the indi¬ 
vidual. Another common determinant of endopsychic conflict is the idealego 
system, especially in those cases where it calls for an attitude of insurgent 
defiance to society. 

Influenced by the imperative sentiment, ''Honor thy father and thy 
mother," a component of their supeiego systems, several of our subjects 
were more conscious of their positive sentiments toward their parents than 
they were of their negative sentiments. The positive sentiments also had 
a higher degree of publicity. Two of the men, however, had an idealego 
modeled after the Romantic Genius figure, of which one of the characteristic 
elements is opposition to parents, Unlike the others, these two were quick 
to avow the negative feelings of which they were especially conscious, but 
were reluctant to confess the full extent of tlieir obvious dependence on 
their parents. 

because of such complexities in the structuration of sentiments, their in¬ 
vestigation requires a multiform approach, a program of procedure that 
includes at least two or three tests designed to expose covert and uncon¬ 
scious sentiments. Among the indirect methods used by us vi'c would espe¬ 
cially recommend the Argument Completion Test, the Picture Selection Test, 
the Sentence Completion Test (administered to only one subject in this 
group), a revised Similes Test and the Thematic Apperception Test, 

Syndromes of Sentiments 

latercorrcUtions of ouv 70 major sentiments yielded 11 syadtomes (or 
clusters) composed of three .to five co-varying sentiments, cadi of which 
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correlated .25 or better with every other sentiment in the cluster. But a 
careful examination of these syndromes has persuaded us that although they 
exhibit certain connections typical of this series of subjects they have very 
little general validity. Consequently this appears to he material which can 
be omitted without appreciable loss. 

Coi^r figuration of Sentiments 

We have used the expression "configuration of sentiments" to denote the 
system of interrelationships among sentiments that exists within the per¬ 
sonality of a ’single individual. To portray this we have found it helpful 
to draw a scheme or map, representing the objects that are positively 
cathected by a circle (O) and the objects that are negatively cathected by 
a square (Q). Ambivalent objects are represented by half a square and 
half a circle (Q). The area of the circle or square indicates the intensity 
(Ij 2, or 3) of the cathexiSj and the thickness of the enveloping line indi¬ 
cates its stability (1^ 2, or 3), Cathexes which are concordant (mutually re- 
cnforcing^ logically consistent) are connected by a straight line (—)» an 
arrow on the line —) indicating the direction of influence. (The arrow 
points to the subordinate, subsidiary or dependent catbexis.) Cathexes which 
are discordant (in conflict with each other), are connected by a wavy line 
('^). Tliis schema is as satisfactory as anything we have been able to devise 
to depict the affective organization of an individual. 

Determinants of Sentiments 

I 

We can very briefly set forth our present conclusions as to the genesis of 
sentiments by listing the chief determinants of positive and of negative 
cathexes. 

1, Positive Cat h e^ces 

1. The Self is positively cathected (e.g., one*s will, feelings, sentiments, 
aspirations, thoughts, ideas) and the Larger Self, i.e., everything that is 
accepted as belonging to the Self (e.g,, one*s body, possessions, children, 
objects which one has created or helped to create) and, finally, to a lesser 
extent, groups to which the Self belongs (e.g., family, community. State, 
the unit with wliich one has identified oneself). 

2. Entities which have helped to increase one’s status or prestige arc 
positively cathected (c,g,, parts of one’s body or certain abilities which have 
been especially praised, activities at which one has been successful, instru-, 
ments which have been indispensable in attaining success, leaders or associates 
who liave helped to win renown for the group to which one belongs). 
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3. Entities which have served as direct satisfiers of positive needs (e.g,, 
fresh air, cool water, foods, sex objects, objects of beauty, friends, admirers, 
teachers, followers, helpless objects, activities enjoyed for their own sake), 
or as direct satisfiers of negative needs (e.g., bed, safe refuge, exclusive area) 
are positively cathected. 

4. Entities which have been of assistance in attaining the goals of posi¬ 
tive and negative needs (e.g., parents, nurses, guides, teachers, helpers, 
rescuers, as well as useful tools and machines) are positively cathected. 

5. Objects whose powers have excited respect are positively cathccted 
(e.g., parents in the eyes of a young child, great performers and artists, 
heroes, God). 

6. Entities which are positively cathected (or praised and advocated) 
by loved and/or respected persons, or by the cathected majority of persons, 
are positively cathected, especially if the cathection of these entities (values) 
is taken to be indicative of some sort of superiority—moral discrimination, 
good taste, intellectual judgment—^and therefore customavily rewarded. 
(Here is where culture operates.) 

7. Entities which seem to promise the satisfaction of one or more needs, 
but are, as yet, unattained and untested (e.g., a beautiful girl whose photo¬ 
graph one has seen, a distant country, the grass that seems greener on the 
other side of the fence, a new form of government) arc positively catliectcd. 
(Here is where the imagination and the need for novelty operate,) 

8. Entities the positive cathection of which follows logically upon the 
cathection (positive or negative) of other entities are positively cathected 
(e.g., having strongly cathected the general principle X one must, to be 
consistent, also cathect Y). (Here is where reason operates consciously.) 

9. Entities which resemble, represent or symbolize positively cathected 
entities (e.g,, someone who resembles a friend, photograph of a loved 
object, soldier of an allied army, man from one’s home State, flag, crucifix), 
or which have been associated in any meaningful way with a positively 
cathected object (e.g., the birthplace of Shakespeare, a lock of Byron’s 
hair, a man who knew Lincoln) are positively cathected. 

10. Entities which have been fortuitously associated (by contiguit}^) with 
moments of satisfaction are positively cathected (e.g., anything that preceded 
or was observed as part of the setting of a very satisfying occurrence). 

Thus the main factors are: (a) narcism and its extensions (No. 1, No. 2) ; 
(b) direct experience with an entity as satisfier or agent leading to satisfac¬ 
tion (No. 3, No. 4); (c) spontaneous admiration evoked by an object 
(No. 5); (d) emulation of an admired object instigated by example and 
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instruction and reenforced by rewards (No. 6); (e) an unsatisfied need 
seizing upon and magnifying the satisfactoriness of an entity (No. 7); (/) 
reason (Ka, 6) i {g) symbolization and association (No. 9, No. 10), 

2 , l^egative 

1. Other Selves who interfere witlj the complete freedom and sovereignty 
of the Self by asserting their own claims, especially If they vainglorlously 
exhibit or assert their unique superiority, are negatively cathected (e.g., people 
who are, or who are thought to he in some way superior to oneself, stronger, 
richer, more talented, superordinate; people who have defeated the Self in 
competition, rivals for future honors, exclusive organizations). 

2. Entities which have served to decrease one’s status or prestige are 
negatively cathected (e.g., parts of the personality which have given rise 
to ridicule or social censure, activities at which one has failed miserably, 
objects which have contributed to failure—inelfective tools—^leaders or asso¬ 
ciates who have been responsible for the failure or disparagement of a group 
to which one belongs). 

3. Entities which have acted as direct irritants of negative needs (c.g., 
objects that have caused pain or humiliation, excited fear or nausea) are 
negatively catliected (e.g,, n high cliff, a biting dog, an insulting man, 
bad meat). 

4. Entities which have opposed or frustrated the fulfillment of a need 
are negatively cathected (e.g., punishing parents, policemen, superior officers). 

5. Objects whose defects or weaknesses have spontaneously excited scorn 
or disgust are negatively cathected (e.g., cowards^ morons, drunken sots, 
dope addicts, perverts). 

6. Entities which are negatively catliected by loved and/or respected 
persons, or by the cathected majority of persons, or are positively cathected 
by contemptible people, are negatively cathected, especially If the disapproval 
of these entities is taken to be indicative of some sort of superiority—moral 
discrimination, good taste, intellectual judgment, social status— and there¬ 
fore customarily rewarded. (Here is where culture operates.) 

7. Entities to which a man has never been exposed hut which threaten to 
injure or in some way harm him, or threaten to frustrate one or more of his 
needs, are negatively catliected. Here is where imagination operates.) 

8. Entities tlie negative cathection of which follows logically upon the 
intense cathection (negative or positive) of some other entity arc negatively 
cathected (e.g., if a man stands by the riile.X he cannot accept the activity Y). 

9. Entities which resemble, represent or symbolize negatively cathected 
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entities (e.g., someone who resembles a former enemy, the photograph of a 
hated person, the swastika) or which have bpen associated in any meaningful 
way with a negatively cathected object, are negatively cathcctccl. 

10, Entities which have been fortuitously associated (by contiguity) 
with moments of intense dissatisfaction are negatively cathected (e.g., any¬ 
thing that preceded or was observed as part of the setting dtirlng a very 
traumatic occurrence). 

It happens very often that the valuation of a single object has been affected 
by several of these determinants. A certain army general, for example, may 
be positively cathected because he is a fellow American (Al), because he 
has helped to win renown for the army of which you arc a member (A2), 
because he lias granted certain unusual satisfactions to his soldiers, 3 'ou 
them (A+), because Ws energy and tactical ability has c:tcited your* 
admiration (A5), because he is greatly praised by others whose judgment 
you respect (A6), and so forth, On the other hand, he may be negatively 
cathected because he stands in your light (Bl), because one one occasion he 
reprimanded you unjustly (133) and deprived you of certain privileges (B4)p 
because at times he has shown a coarse vaingloriousness which evoked con¬ 
tempt in you (B5), because ph 3 ^sically he resembles a man you have always 
detested and in civilian life represents a group with which you have no sym¬ 
pathy (B9), and so forth, 

U mfonnitks of S^nihnent /hnong Our Subjects 

After re-reading the case records printed in this monogiaph the im¬ 
pression persists that in writing them we failed to do justice to many of the 
virtues, talents, and attainments of our subjects. The fact Is that the men 
as portra3^ed here are less appealing than they are in actual life, This 
seems to be due in some measure to our selection of sentiments to be ex¬ 
amined, especially to the omission, on the one hand, of sentiments towards 
personal achievement, and to the emphasis, on tlie other, upon sentiments 
towards war. The national emergency prompted us to pay particular atten¬ 
tion to the latter and without doubt our own sentiments inclined us to 
underscore deploringly the intellectual confusion and emotional unprepared¬ 
ness of these young men in the face of the most appalling crisis of world 
history. 

In the case histories attention was drawn to the mdividuality of each man, 
to the features which distinguished him from the others. Using as instru¬ 
ment of analysis a conceptual scheme composed of more than a hundred 
variables, we found that every personality emerged as a distinct organization 
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of these variables, some of which were conspicuous for their strength, others 
for their weakness. Peculiarities not covered by any of the selected variables 
were highlighted by the free use of adjectives and metaphors. Thus, if we 
did not overstep the satiation limit of the readers interest in uniqueness we 
must at least have reached it. Having given ample space to diversity, let 
us now attempt to pick out some of the uniformities which might impress 
an observer from another era or another culture. 

Most of Dur subjects, as stated before, belonged to the scholarly upper 
seventh of high school graduates, were hi telle dually amhhlous, and in the 
end succeeded in winning honors in their respective fields of concentration at 
Harvard, They came from middle class families. Most of them had suffered 
a little during a period of difficult adolescent adjustment at school because of 
physical timidity and lack of athletic proioess. Aesthetic appreciation was 
rather high in several of them. As a designation for the group, ^^college 
intellectuals” seems appropriate. One can hardly say that they were typical 
of American youth, or of American college men, or even of Harvard college 
men in 1942, 

It seems fair to say that as a group our subjects embodied many of the 
sentiments which were fashionable among young American intellectuals 
during tlie Twenties and Thirties, sentiments which were expressed sb re¬ 
peatedly in books and magazines that an appreciable portion of tlie reading 
public had consciously or unconsciously accepted them. 

One often makes the mistake of basing one*s conceptions of a historical 
period on the ideas and sentiments of its leading writers, regardless of the 
well-known fact that many of the greatest artists have been out of sympathy 
with, if not in violent opposition to the accepted values of their age and 
their influence has not been appreciable until later. 

In the Twenties and Thirties most of our artists were at odds with their 
culture, but their rejection of it was expressed not, for the most part, by 
solitariness and lonely flights of the imagination, but by reporting in detail, 
objectiveb^ bitterly or ironically, the most offensive features of the American 
way of life. Not only were these writers unusually responsive to a variety 
of currents, largely antagonistic to their social surroundings, but they in turn 
diel much to increase the force and spread of these currents, if not to initiate 
them. Among those influenced, in one way or another, were eight of our 
subjects. Nevertheless, since the bulk of the population remained as usual 
relatively unaffected, wc cannot accept the passions of the articulate minority 
as typical of this period. Three of our subjects, for example, had scarcely 
been touched b 5 '' the intellectual ferments of tlie clay. Lake was an ex- 
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emplary Babbitt^ Shea was a conventional product of Catholic indoctrination, 
Nack might have been plucked out of the Nineteenth Ccntll^ 3 ^ 

All but one of our subjects had a strong aveysion ia zoar; none felt like 
fighting. A man from an earlier era or from China would have considered 
this quite natural. In China the soldier is ranked at the bottom of the 
social scale, and the scholar, enjoying as he docs the highest status, is not 
expected to take an active part in warfare. In the West, also, up to the 
time of Napoleon and the advent of conscription, wars vi^cre largely the 
occupation of professional soldiers hived by emperors, feudal lords and princes. 
But compared to their contemporaries in Germany, Japan and Russia, and 
in England after the spring of 1940, our subjects were unusual. These young 
men, swayed by 'waves of pacifistic propaganda, believed that war was abso¬ 
lutely inexcusable. Nothing worthwhile could ever be gained, defended, 
or proved by armed force. The war to end wars had been a total failure. 
Within twenty years the armies of the aggressor nations were once more 
on the march. It was evident that wars were instigated by the ruling classes 
who were ever intent on conquering new territory, exploiting natural re¬ 
sources, acquiring markets. Only a small minority of profiteers stood to 
gain anything by war. For the masses it brought nothing but unadulterated 
miser5\ The present wai\ these young Americans believed, was not our 
war. It was just one more of those periodic European conflicts engendered 
by rival greeds. Through the subtle use of propaganda, the distribution of 
atrocity stories, and so forth, the British had persuaded Americans to par¬ 
ticipate in the last war in order to save the Empire's chestnuts from the fire. 
They had made suckers of us. This must never happen again* This war 
was merely another attempt on the part of the capitalists to divert attention 
from the class struggle, or postpone the scheduled revolution of the proletariat, 
The United States,’indeed, was perhaps the rankest illustration of the irre¬ 
sponsibility, the final failure of the capitalistic system. Wc had no democracy 
to boast of; witness the forgotten man, our social class structure, the South¬ 
erner's attitude towards Negroes. The problem of unemployment had not 
been solved, our politics recked with graft, our standards had been debased 
bej-’ond redemption by Hollywood, the integrity of our language had been 
corrupted by the advertising men, the profit-motive permeated everything, 
What in all this deserved to be defended with one’s blood? Nothing seemed 
so valuable as individual life. The war was an abrupt and overwhelming 
threat to the career -which each man's personal ambition had designed for him, 
Several of the subjects conjured up images of violent death. Intolerable to 
them was the idea of the complete cessation of unfolding life. They wondered 
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whether they would be equal to the ordeal. Anxiety mounted. Dedication 
was not a pillar of their,philosophy. Their parents, for the most part, op^ 
posed enlistment In combat units, sug^gested less dangerous assignments. The 
men were bewildered. At the very least, the draft meant loss of freedom, sub¬ 
mission to authority, the abandonment of selfhood, identification with the 
mass, the abdication of the intellect. It meant the sacrifice of every ideal 
that bad heretofore guided their best endeavors. The truth wus that the 
you til of America had no co/n/non cjilwenhig ideology to encourage and 
sustain them. 

Fundamental to this general attitude was the high valuation of uidividit- 
alhin, the need of these men to fed free, self-sufficient and uninfluenced, 
combined witli a coinplcincntary tendency, the conscious aversion to incorpora¬ 
tion, the feeling that whole-lieavted membership in a group, tliat ^'tertm 
spirit,^' that devotion to a collective purpose were more or less degrading. 
Strong emotional attachments were proofs of weakness, sen time n tail ty or 
stupidity. By allowing himself to be absorbed, a man lost his most precious 
possession, his selfhood, vantage point of criticism, Our subjects had an 
almost compulsive need for voicing criticism, for griping and debunking, 
which seemed to arise out of a deep barely-articulatc dissatisfaciion ipith t1\e 
ethos oj American enUnre^ It was not that they preferred some other 
culture, or that they had lost faith in democracy as a system, but that they 
lacked abiding affection for American places, groups and customs. In the 
complex of underlying feelings, hatred and malice were not outstcinding, 
but disillusionment and disgust were there, combined with an unhappy 
incapacity to admire anyone or anything whole-heartedly. Basic to this was 
the conviction that man is motivated entirely by self-interestj that the needs 
for self-maintenance, profit, property, power and prestige, on the one hand, 
and tlie need for sex, on the other, are all that is required to explain human 
action. This seemed to be the lesson to be learnt from Darwinian bioLogj^— 
the struggle for existence, the survival of the fittest—from Nietzsche^s 
will to power, from the economic interpretation of history, from Marxian 
materialism, from biography after Strachey, from psychoanalysis, from the 
cold scrutiny of the behavior of their fellowmcn, as well as from intro¬ 
spection. 

Determined not to become the dupes of gct-rich-quick advertisers, scheming 
politicians or windy moralists, these men had become adepts at debunking, 
quick to snicker at the overflorid phrase, to squirm at the false note, to 
perceive tlte discrepancy between what a man preached and what he prac¬ 
ticed, They had developed a pronounced aversion to rhetoric, to lojiy Ian- 
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giiagCj to the glorification of traditional institniionsj largely because the 
great words as used by the leaders and spokesmen of their day were no longer 
bounded on great deedsj on great endeavors or even on great intentions. In 
the mouths of the '‘big shots’* they were empty of significance. Conceiving 
of themselves, in a sense, as disillusioned champions of truth, these young 
sophisticates armed with their analytic instruments, their little knowledge 
of semantics, were carrying on guerilla warfare against hypocrisy and cant, 
sentimentality and trash, against the words that referred to abstract prin¬ 
ciples but no deeds. They were fighting as an unorganized resistance group 
against the occupation of their country by a titanic tide of treacherous 
phrases—on the radio, in the movies and in tlie newspapers—-phrases that 
were calculated to make suckers of them, to get them to buy something, to 
vote for someone, to support a cause—hokum, buncombe, bunk> bilge, bally¬ 
hoo, bull, eyewash, hot-air—, to win their goodwill as a prelude to further 
strategics—apple sauce, soft soap, banana oil, horse feathers—or to pull 
all the stops and make them weep—drip, tear-jerker. As they saw it, all 
this was nothing but propaganda, sentences put together by technicians of 
language, by students of the psychology of advertising, familiar with all 
the tricks in How to Make Friends and Influence People, who did not be¬ 
lieve in, or act on, what they said, but were emplo)dng words—the best 
words, the most inviting words—for an ulterior purpose, Insincerity had 
taken possession of the country,' Swamped by the deluge, our subjects were 
hospitable only to the security of hard facts—facts and more facts, plain 
ungarnislied facts, facts beyond suspicion, the dirty facts. They wanted the 
“low-down,“ Convinced that self-interest was at the bottom of everything, 
they were apt to believe that the utterance of a generous enthusiasm or ele¬ 
vated aspiration was nothing but an attempt, naWe or meretricious, to 
ennoble a base motive, It is worth noting, on the other hand, that these 
men were suscfcptible to rhetoric that ridiculed rhetoric, to propaganda against 
propaganda. 

Being interested and practiced in exposing the selfish profit-and-prestige- 
directed drive behind the apparently worthy aims of reputable if not dis¬ 
tinguished personages, our subjects were not inclined to cry out against 
baseness that openly declared itself. Hitler was merely an easy target for 
passing mockei;y. Their function was to challenge the unobvious false¬ 
hoods current among “respectable** people, rather than to attack brazen 
advocates of evil or refute lies that were patent to everybody. They were 
after the taint in the character of the individual or of the nation that pre¬ 
tended to virtue. They had become cynically tolerant of out-and-out crime. 
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Indeed, their sympathies were more apt to run with the adventurous gang¬ 
ster than with the police force. The moral difference between the two did 
not seem significant. Behind the criminal act they could detect a spark of 
liumanc feeling, and behind the enforcement of law, the third degree, a 
current of sadism^ To their eyes, tlie surface was likely to be false, mere 
window dressing; the' truth was to be found within. Thus, in their senti¬ 
ments these young men were in many instances the eiieinies of the good as 
defined by their society- 

Compared, wc suppose, to children of other times and of other nations, 
most of our subjects had enjoyed during their development unusual freedom 
of movement and of choice. Regimentation had been minimal. The fact 
that sonic of them complained of occasional harsh treatment in the past or of 
supervision in the present may be taken as indicative of si widespread belief 
that strict discipline is not commendable. Implicit in the attitude of many 
of their parents was the Rousseau-derived theory of child-rearing and educa¬ 
tion, which is founded on the assumption of man’s natural goodness, this 
having arisen as a reaction to the extreme Calvinistic doctrine of natural 
depravity. The child, it is held, only requires protection from deleterious 
insults and influences in order to achieve its rightful destiny in self-fulfill¬ 
ment. Spontaneity and enterprise should be encouraged; prudence and re¬ 
straint, guilt and repentance are omens of mental illness. Parents of this 
era, fearing, on the one hand, to frustrate their children lest they engender 
complexes of hatred or anxiety, and lacking, on the other hand, the moral 
aspirations in terms of which frustration would be meaningful, generally 
adopted a tolerant laissez-faire attitude, hoping that the course of nature 
would be fortunate. They went along with the grain of the child, allowing 
him much free space for self-expression, up to or beyond the point of exhibi¬ 
tionism; not often did they set themselves against the grain. If this was 
not true of the parents, it was true of the teachers. The only philosophy 
which adults did impart with considerable unanimity was that of self- 
advancement and the morality that is integral to it: the necessity for ambi¬ 
tion, competitive effort, initiative, persistence. As a corrective to unbridled 
egotism, self-aggrandisement and selfisiiness was the uncreative concept of 
adjustment to society, getting on with others. It pays to be polite, obliging 
and cooperative. An added ingredient, a realizable version of the Sermon on 
the Mount, was the ideal of humanitarian ism, sympathy for the uiulerdoijj a 
scntlmeqt that had taken root in the majority of our subjects, Every young 
man, according to the standard formula, should strive to better his condition, 
rise in the world, enlarge his acquaintanceship with influential people, and 
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having made his fortune, turn around and return the bulk of it to society^ 
endow an institution, let us saj^ for salvaging those he left behind or out¬ 
distanced in ascending. Everything in the environment w^s conducive to 
the growth of a hiph fevd of expsctaliom, which, in tlie case of our subjects, 
proved to be tlie worst possible preparation for the situations which the future 
had in store for them—the great depression and the great war. Many of 
these men were seriously affected by their parents’ reaction to the first of 
these events, and, because of the collapse of all tliciu own mounting dreams 
of endeavor and success, were shattered by the second. The extejit (if their 
bewilderment, anxiety and dejection can be taken as a rough measure of the 
lieight of their previous anticipations- 

What had been generally left out of tlieir education were, among other 
things, an adequate conception of the human situation, the essentially tragic 
nature of existence; respect for the achievements and wisdom of the past; 
loyalty to American traditions and institutions; gratefulness; social responsi¬ 
bility as a duty; the ideal of dedication to a common purpose. Only one or 
two of them seems to have been strongly invited by the idea of relinquishing 
his precious atom of selfhood in order to gain a molar social self, of balancing 
individuation with world loyalty, of losing his life to find it. The virtues 
they had acquired, in any event, were not those that would facilitate the 
realization of such an aim. 

To explain all this, to identify the major determinants of these uniformities 
of sentiment, to account for the dissatisfactions of these young intellectuals, 
for their assets and liabilities as measured in this or that scale of values, 
it would be necessary to range Ear beyond the proper hounds of this mono¬ 
graph, to go back two thousand years or more, and set forth in historical 
sequence, as Mumfovd has done so brilliantly, the social forces and their 
effects—the environments, actions, arts, laws, discoveries, philosophies, and 
religion—which led ultimately to the present state of society and this 
generation’s reaction to it. For these subjects of ours were acting out or 
reacting against conceptions that were potent in ancient Egypt, Persia, 
Palestine or Greece, or were developed later in the course of Eiiroi)ean his¬ 
tory. To explain, let us say, today s anarchy of sentiments and thought, one 
would have to examine the basic tenets of Western culture and trace the cur¬ 
rents of hostility to its institutions that have arisen since the Middle Ages, 
the recuiTcnt revolts against authoritarian theology, inherited kingship, and 
inherited wealth. It would be impossible, for example, to account for the 
absence of a common faith without referring to die recession of icligion as 
a shaping power; the evaporation of belief in supernatural forces, place.s and 
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sanctions, in God nnd Devil» in liefivcn and hell, in sanctity and sinfulness, 
in revelation as ground for moral judgments; the Churches' increasing 
worldliness and subservience to Mammon—the loss of faith being due, in 
large measure, to the spread of the critical scientific attitude with its reli¬ 
ance on the sovereignty of facts and on reason built on facts, its invalidations 
of myth, its support of skepticism. Most of our subjects had a high regavd 
for science. 

Among the determinants one would certainly list the emergence and diffu¬ 
sion of the notion of individuation and of freedom as a right to be enjoyed 
by all: the concept of personality coming into consciousness with the Renais¬ 
sance, the creed of democracy as it was formulated by British and French 
philosophers and put into practice in America, and the reaching of the limits 
of individuality in the artist's dissociated egoccntricism, on the one hand, and 
the industrialist's implacable competitiveness, on the other. 

It would be necessary to review next the rise of the commercial middle ^ 
class with all its prejudices and pretensions, the marriage of Protestantism 
and Capitalism, of Morality and Respectability, and then to point to the 
significance of the incessant attacks leveled against this marriage during 
the last hundred and fifty years by indignant intellectuals. From Rousseau 
to the present day, the Romantic artist, outraged by the triumph of mediocrity 
with its utter disregard of the aesthetic clement, has been the carrier of the 
Satanic spirit, and the effect of this upon the imagination of 3 mlth has been 
incalculable. Several of our subjects were spiritual offsprings of the Roman¬ 
tics whose greatest works of art were in the nature of criticisms and damna¬ 
tions rather than of celebrations of their society. Consideration of the 
artist's attitude would lead to an account of the American expatriates who 
fled to Europe after World War I, and of the anti-Puritans and anti-Vic¬ 
torians who, assisted by the findings of psychoanalysis and by improved 
techniques of birth control, succeeded in liberating the sex instinct from its 
long imprisonment. Sex was the spearhead of a revolution of sentiment 
which ended by depreciating all forms and figures of authority, especially 
parents, the repositories and custodians of conventional taboos. Overboard with 
the parents went filial piety* the sanctity of marriage, and the cult of family 
solidarity. Because some moral judgments were shown to be baseless, the very 
notion of morality wfis repudiated as out of date. The parents of our subjects 
belonged to the same generation as did tlie rebels who laughed at the com¬ 
radeship of Rotarians and made all group loyalties seem ridiculous, who 
irreverently pulled to pieces the myths that had enveloped the figures of our 
lieroes, and who began the game of probing into people's private lives, of 
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peeriiiy; into pailoi, bed room and bath in hopes of finding evidences of 
secret frailties or perversities. These voyeurists forged weapons that several 
of our subjects enjoyed using. 

To understand the social idealism which was implicit in much that our 
subjects said, especially in their criticisms of the status quOj it would he 
necessary to review the rise and triumph of materialism, the all-pervasive 
influence of the profit motive, the general acceptance of the business man as 
standard for our culture. And to explain the unrest of the masses, with 
which most of our subjects were sympathetic, one would have to analyze 
the stresses and strains of the economic system, the rutillessness of Big Busi¬ 
ness, the abuses of power, the hard lot of large sections of the population, the 
meciianical monotony of pent-up factory occupations, the insurgence of labor. 
The focussing of public attention upon tlic frustrations and afflictions of the 
underprivileged and the impossibility of living happily with thi§ knowledge 
must be included as an important cause of this generation’s discontent. And 
tlicn, in addition, of course, one would mention the depression and the suc¬ 
ceeding grievous years of widespread unemployment as indicative of the 
failure of tlie capitalistic system, and, more important still, the generally low 
level of political integrity, the public’s cynical acceptance of graft as a 
natural and incurable ailment of local governments, the scandals of the 
Harding administration, and numerous other ugly evidences of corruption in 
high places. This is but a small sample of the many forces which operated 
to interfere with our subjects’ whoJe-hearted acceptance o/ their culture. 
On top of all this came the war, which was the final fact they could not 
stomach. 
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